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Papal Armies in the Thirteenth Century 










’ OUR power is made of words, but our power is real’, Philip 
the Fair’s minister Flote is supposed to have retorted to Pope 
Boniface VIII! This aphorism draws a contrast between the papacy 
and France that is essentially true, but it is by no means adequate 
to regard papal strength in the thirteenth century as founded solely 
upon spiritual claims and their acceptance. In the period between 
Innocent III and the Avignon popes large armies were required to 
fight the Hohenstaufen and to subdue and govern the newly-won 
Papal State in central Italy, and the military capacity of the papacy at 
this time is sufficient to justify a study of its foundations and limita- 
tions. Moreover, this should throw much light upon the important 
problem of the utility of the Papal State to the popes and the 
degree to which they achieved control over it in what was virtually 
the first century of its existence as a political entity. Certainly their 
authority fluctuated greatly, and we cannot hope to deduce any 
‘average’; the situation changed so rapidly and the volume of 
evidence is so uneven, that such an ‘ average’ would have no more 
significance than the ‘ average temperature’ of a malarial patient 
taken with an unreliable thermometer. Instead it is a question of 
gaining a general impression of the degree to which the popes had 
subjugated their dominions and occasionally of watching the pro- 
vincial organization of the new state functioning in its military 
aspects. The investigation should also provide a picture of the 
changing armies of the thirteenth century, for in Italy as elsewhere 
this was a period in which feudal service was being replaced by money 
payments and the mercenary started to play the predominant réle. 
It also provides an opportunity to estimate the extent to which the 
‘struggle of Empire and Papacy’—a theme which dominated 
Italian history for the first two-thirds of the century—was a military 
struggle, and helps to explain why the thirteenth-century popes 
wanted more money and how they spent it. 

Innocent III was not the first pope to put an army into the field— 
papal troops had fought the Normans at Civitate in 1053 and had 
won Rome for Eugenius III in 1145, to cite only two instances— 
but armies recruited by the pope were to become a far more frequent 

1 Rishanger, Chronica (Rolls Series), pp. 197-8. 
* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXXII—NO. CCLXXXII 
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instrument of papal policy from his time, and we are less ill-informed 
about their numbers and provenance. Certainly the sources are very 
far from satisfactory. We have extremely little evidence about 
baronial contributions to papal armies, for what has survived in 
municipal archives and papal registers refers almost entirely to 
troops demanded of the towns of the Papal State. Many letters 
from popes and from the provincial Rectors of the Papal State 
making such requests have'survived in the papal registers and in 
municipal archives (the archives of the papal provinces for this 
period are not extant), while chronicles fill out this information and 
occasionally council minutes and accounts from the towns give 
details of their contributions and enlighten us on their attitude to 
military service. There is almost no biographical material relating 
to papal soldiers of the period and we therefore know little about 
the recruitment of professional troops or about their provenance, 
status, other occupations and length and conditions of service. 
Some provinces provide much more plentiful material than others: 
a lot can be learnt about the March of Ancona and a good deal 
about the Romagna after its acquisition by the papacy in 1278, the 
Duchy of Spoleto and the Tuscan Patrimony are less well documented 
and of the southern province, the Campagna and Marittima, we 
know almost nothing. Agreements concerning feudal tenures in the 
Papal State, many of them dating from the twelfth century, reveal 
that the barons of that State owed military service on similar terms to 
their fellow-subjects the communes, but only an occasional reference 
in a chronicle throws any light on the effectiveness of this obligation. 

It is not easy to divide ‘ papal armies’ sharply from armies 
recruited by allies of the papacy, and sometimes paid jointly by the 
various parties in such alliances, but as far as possible the discussion 
that follows is restricted to armies recruited directly or summoned 
by the papacy, either within the Papal State or outside it. 


The performance of military service at the request of the papal 
authorities was an obligation of all the towns of the Papal State, 
and the formula in which Innocent III defined the obligations in 
Fano, in a letter of 1198, will serve as a convenient exemplar: 
Ecclesiae Romanae fidelitatem curabitis universaliter exibere, expeditionem 
parlamentum, pacem et guerram ad mandatum nostrum et legatorum et 
nunciorum nostrorum per totam Marchiam bona fide iuxta proprias facultates 
vestris expensis facere sine fraude.2 Occasionally the terms employed 

* For feudal tenure in the Papal State, and especially its origins, see K. Jordan, 


° Das Eindringen des Lehnswesen in das Rechtsleben der romischen Kurie’, Archiv 
Sir Urksndenforschung, vol. xii (1932). 


*P. Amiani, ‘lemorie Istoriche della Citta de Fano (Fano, 1751), 1, xvii: these terms 
were confirmed in 1200 (A. Theiner, Codex Diplomaticus Dominii Temporalis Sanctae Sedis 
(Rome, 1861-2), I, doc. XLII) and in 1247 (Amiani, op. cit. ii, 1) and 1251 (Theiner, 
op. cit. doc. CCXXXVIII).” The same terms applied to Pesaro and Iesi (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, vol. 214 (Regesta Innocentii III), cols. 912-13). 
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are slightly different (some communes are to facere exercitum, facere 
exercitum et cavalcatam, facere hostem, and so on), but the substance is 
always the same. Innocent III’s agreement with Montefiascone 
whereby that commune received half the takings of the papal toll 
situated in the town in return for a promise to furnish infantry 
and cavalry for garrison or campaign duties, whenever requested and 
without delay, is an apparent exception, since it suggests that 
military service was not a general obligation.! No other evidence 
confirms this, and no doubt the agreement with Montefiascone is 
merely an instance of the pope’s willingness to make concessions in 
the earliest stages of constructing what was virtually a new state. 
This was not a serious derogation of the principle of a universal 
obligation of military service, and the pope could always hope to 
make more favourable terms with Montefiascone in more favourable 
circumstances: for the time he had to concentrate on the absorption 
of the Duchy of Spoleto and March of Ancona, recent imperial 
territory whose acquisition had multiplied by three the area of the 
Papal State. 

It will be noted that Fano owed military service only within the 
province in which it lay, the March of Ancona. This stipulation 
was also common, though in the period before the provincial 
divisions of the ecclesiastical state were firmly fixed some other form 
of boundary might be named as the limit: Perugia agreed, in 1210, 
to provide troops for the pope a civitate Perusii infra usque ad urbem 
Romanam.* 

More precise obligations thau those of Fano, cited above, 
are rather rare: the normal formulae are so general that they 
scarcely come within the terms of that ‘ precise definition of service ’ 
which, according to the dictum of Sir Frank Stenton, ‘ was a result 
of the feudal conception of society’. A few towns, however, 
were held to more exact duties than to facere exercitum or to provide 
tam equites quam pedites habiles ad pugnandum.* An agreement made 
between Spoleto and a papal representative, Cardinal Ranieri 
Capocci, in 1247, bound that commune to provide military assistance 
within the Duchy for a period of not longer tk.an eight days, except 
by the commune’s consent. Such arrangemcats were no doubt 
the outcome of bargaining between the papacy and individual 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 214, col. 339. A similar agreement was made 
rather later with Civita Castellana (Theiner, op. cit. doc. CLXXXID. 

* J. Ficker, Forschungen zur Reichs-und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens (Innsbruck, 1868-74) 
iv, doc. 225. In the twelfth century Orvieto had owed military service between 
Tintinanno in the north and Sutri in the South (Liber Censuum, ed. P. Fabre and L. 
Duchesne (Paris, 1889-1910), p. 391). 

* F, M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism (Oxford, 1932), p. 130. 

* This formula is used in a summons to Velletri in 1240 (A. Borgia, Istoria della 
chiesa ¢ citta di Velletri (Nocera, 1723), p. 276. 

5 A. Sansi, Documenti storici inediti in sussidio allo studio delle Memorie umbre (Foligno, 
1879), Pp. 288-go. 
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towns at a time when pope and emperor were contending for the 
allegiance of the communes of central Italy. More important as 
exceptions to the general rule of an indefinite obligation are the 
precise terms fixed with Camerino in 1240 and with the new town of 
Citta Papale in 1299, whereby the amount of service due varied 
according to the locality in which it was rendered. Camerino 
was to provide its full posse for service within its own contado, five 
cavalrymen in the case of a summons to serve elsewhere in the 
province (the March of Ancona), and two cavalrymen only for duty 
farther afield.! Citta Papale owed six days service, at its own 
expense, if near at hand, but only three in Campanie ac aliis remotioribus 
partibus.» Many agreements may have been made which have not sur- 
vived, but only in the terms of Fabriano’s treaty with the Rector 
of the Duchy of Spoleto, made in 1226, do we find terms which are 
exceptional and which neither reflect papal-imperial rivalry nor 
provide for less service at a greater distance: this most interesting 
document, which would seem to bear witness to the formidable 
strength and independence of the town, provides for service by the 
posse for three days only in a year, though service is due for eight 
days from a much smaller force of two cavalrymen and three mounted 
crossbowmen.? 

The obligations of the pope’s baronial subjects included the 
duty to guerram et pacem facere contra omnes homines, which was rarely 
expressed in more precise terms; indeed the terms of fealty of some 
papal feudatories included no specifically military clause.4 Only 
rarely were more detailed stipulations made, as in the grant of some 
Matildine lands outside the Papal State to the Count of Mangano 
in 1220 in return for the service of four knights (milites) for eight 
days,® and the altogether exceptional grants of the whole March of 
Ancona to Azzo of Este in 1212 in return for the service of one hun- 
dred knights for a month each year, and of Matildine territory to 
Salinguerra of Ferrara for service of one month by a hundred, 
fifty or twenty knights, according to the theatre of war.® 

The terms of the summonses to arms sent by the pope or pro- 
vincial Rector to individual towns were also somewhat general. 

*P. Compagnoni, La Reggia Picena (Macerata, 1661), Pp. 104. 


* Theiner, op. cit. doc. DXXIV: these terms are interesting in that they may well 
reflect the practice of the last years of the thirteenth century. 

* The document, from the Archivio Comunale, Fabriano, is printed by W. Hage- 
mann in Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven, xxxii (1942), 76-7. 

* For instance the grant of a fief by Boniface VIII to some members of his family 
ita tamen quod consueta servitia que alii feudatarii eiusdem ecclesie in patrimonio beati Petri in 


Tuscia exhibere tenentur (Les Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. G. Digard, A. Thomas, M. 
Faucon, R. Fawtier, n. 1845). 


® Theiner, op. cit. doc. XCIV. 


* Theiner, doc. LVI (the date corrected by Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 
(Berlin, 1875), i, 384) and Liber Censuum, Pp- 341-2; the former grant was repeated on 
the succession of Azzo’s son and nephew (Potthast, nos. 4644 and 5508), the latter 
on the accession of Honorius III (Theiner, doc. LXV). 


onan 
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Typical of them is the call of Martin IV to the towns of the March of 
Ancona in 1285, against Urbino, in which the communes are ordered 
that vos potenter et viriliter accingatis ad dictum exercitum decenter muniti 
equis et armis predicto termino accessuri.+ ‘This is an instance of a 
generalis exercitus, involving the whole military strength of the 
province, but in less serious troubles a few towns, or one only, 
might be summoned. It was common for the pope himself to 
initiate such calls to arms, either by warning the towns that the 
provincial Rector was likely to write to them soon demanding 
military service or, frequently, by himself sending a definitive 
summons. A papal summons was no doubt considered more im- 
pressive and more likely to be effective than a rectoral one, and it was 
natural that the pope should write himself when troops were to be 
called for more than one province.? But it was <lso a normal 
practice for Rectors to call troops without any preliminary papal 
warning, and indeed the delays in gathering an army would have 
been enormous had such a warning been essential, particularly 
during the quite lengthy periods when the pope was at Lyons. 
It was normal to summon the full posse of the town, but a con- 
siderable number of letters have survived which specify the troops 
> be sent and thereby throw much light on the militia of the com- 
munes and on thirteenth-century warfare. A particularly interesting 
summons sent by the Rector of the March of Ancona to Macerata 
in 1287 demanded ten cavalrymen, each with two horses, 500 
infantrymen, twenty-five cross-bowmen specially chosen (e/ectos), all 
properly equipped with armour, shields, lances, cross-bows and 
aliis opportunis et condecendentibus armis, as well as 100 sappers (guasta- 
tores) cum ferris opportunis ad guastum. This force was to report at 
Fano within five days of the receipt of the Rector’s letter, for ten 
days’ service against Pesaro, which was in revolt. Macerata was 
threatened with a fine of 10,000 marks if its troops failed to appear, 
and since the letter refers to a generalis exercitus we must suppose that 
the other towns of the March received similar calls to arms.2 A 
number of similar precise demands require, sometimes a mixed body 
of fifteen cavalrymen and 600 infantry * or of three cavalrymen, ten 
cross-bowmen and sixty infantry,5 sometimes a uniform force of 100 
or 200 heavy infantry ® or of ten or fifteen horsemen.’ Unfortunately 


1 Theiner, doc. CCCCXLI. 

* For an instance of this in 1280, see Les Registres de Nicolas III (ed. J. Gay), no. 821. 

> P. Compagnoni, La Reggia Picena (Macerata, 1661), p. 147. 

* Vatican Archive, Arm. XXXV, vol. 4, fos. 56°-7* (summons to Bevagna), 

5G. Luzzatto, ‘ Le finanze di un castello (Matelica) nel secolo XIII’, Véerfel- 
jabrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xi. 95 (with food for one month). 

® Les Registres de Boniface VIII, no. 5499 (to Viterbo, Rieti, Spoleto, Todi and Narni). 

7 E.g. Osimo and Cagli owe fifteen cavalrymen in 1234 and 1265 (L. Colini-Baldeschi, 
I] Libro Rosso del comune di Osimo (Macerata, 1909), docs. CXXTV-XXVII: Les Registres 
de Clément IV, ca. E. Jordan, no. 991), Iesi owes ten in 1284 (A. Gianandrea, Carte 
Diplomatiche Iesine, Ancona, 1884, CCXTX). 
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we have no letters of this sort addressed to the pope’s baronial 
subjects, so that our knowledge of military service in the Papal 
State is limited to what can be learnt from the towns. 

It has been seen that the normal terms of military obligation 
make no mention of the frequency with which service could be 
demanded, and in times of emergency the papal authorities made 
calls at very short intervals. Thus Cagli received three calls for 
military assistance from the Vicar General of the March in the 
summer of 1299, within a period of less than two months: on 29 May 
it was asked to send pay for twenty-five serjeants who were to garri- 
son Senigallia for a month, on 1 June it received orders to prepare 
troops for a generalis exercitus against Osimo, and on 28 July it had 
to send soldiers against Fabriano.! One of these letters requested 
money in lieu, but in each case the demand was based on the obliga- 
tion to provide military service. Such frequent demands may have 
met with many indignant refusals, but the refusals could in turn 
be a source of revenue to the papacy if the offending town was 
fined for non-fulfilment of military service, and in fact much of 


our knowledge of papal armies is derived from condemnations of 
this sort. 


More important than the terms of the obligation to provide 
military service is the question of the effectiveness of papal sum- 
monses. This is perhaps best approached from a statistical stand- 
point and through taking as examples a few well-documented 
towns, after which. we may bring in further evidence in discussing 
the attitude of the towns toward military service and the utility of 
this obligation to the popes. 

I have noted ninety-two summonses to towns to provide troops, 
falling between the years 1234 (the date of the earliest known sur- 
viving summons) and 1303. The sources are for the most part 
chronicles, statements of payments made to those on service, and 
condemnations of towns for not sending soldiers: in view of the 
last category of evidence, it seems rather probable that the partial 
picture thus obtained may be misleading in exaggerating the pro- 
portion of ineffective summonses. Of these ninety-two calls to 
arms, forty-one were effective, while twenty met with refusals; 
we do not know the outcome of the‘remaining thirty-one. This 
high proportion of uncertain responses is a warning of the very 
impressionistic nature of these ‘ statistics’; should the ‘ unknowns ’ 
happen to conceal many more ineffective summonses than effective 
ones, the weight of the evidence would shift in such a manner as to 
suggest that more calls were refused than obeyed. Nevertheless, 


*Cagli, Archivio Comunale, ‘ F*. Lettere *, uncatalogued. (A grant from the 


Central Research Fund of the University of London enabled me to visit this and a 
number of other Italian archives in 1954.) 
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these figures seem worth giving because they do establish that there 
was no overwhelming tradition one way or the other; it was not 
unconventional for a commune to respond to a summons, nor was 
it unconventional to flout it. 

These figures on their own necessarily appear some hat abstract. 
To consider the records of some towns of various sizes and in 
different provinces may do something to remedy this. Unfortun- 
ately the evidence comes entirely from the second half of the 
century, for the earliest extant summonses are random survivals and 
there are not many from any one town. The table which follows 
summarizes the evidence from those towns about which we have 
most information. 


Response to demands for military service + 


Summonses Effective Ineffective Not known 
Perugia (1256-1300) 


troops 17 10 I 6 

money nil a — — 
Macerata (1256-90) 

troops 4 2 — 2 

money 5 5 — — 
Fabriano (1255-94) 

troops 8 2 6 — 

money 14 14 _- —_ 
Tesi (1277-85) 

troops 6 — 5 I 

money 9 8 I —_ 
Cagli (1265-99) 

troops 9 2 a 5 

money 5 4 7 I 
Matelica (125 7~1302) 

troops 5 4 I a 

money 4 3 I — 


The city about which we possess most information is Perugia, 
a large and powerful commune in the Duchy of Spoleto. Perugia 
was one of the biggest towns in the State of the Church—perhaps 
the biggest, apart from Rome itself, until the acquisition of Bologna 
in 1278—and its response to papal demands should be symptomatic 
of the attitude of the larger communes. The number of occasions 
on which Perugia sent troops is impressive though there is a regret- 
tably large figure for ‘ unknowns’ here. The size of the force 
sent by Perugia is sometimes recorded and is never the full posse; 
obviously such a city would be unwilling to expose itself to attack ' 


1 For the sources on which these figures are based see the following footnotes. 
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by sending a large proportion of its army, and it is not surprising 
that it preferred to send a bédy of 100 cavalry or, less frequently, 
200. In compensation for the rather small force supplied Perugia 
was willing to pay these troops, occasionally for quite a long period, 
and to serd them beyond the boundaries of its own province: 
since it lay near the frontiers of the Tuscan Patrimony and the March 
of Ancona and not very distant from the Romagna, the despatch of 
soldiers to the latter province in 1282 and 1283 and to the Patrimony 
in 1269 and the March in 1287 is not evidence of extraordinary 
devotion to the papacy. The period of service is rarely recorded, 
but the troops sent for ten days in August 1268 at the request of 
Clement IV, and paid by Perugia, were needed for a period of a 
month in all and the town was asked to pay their wages for the whole 
period. The cavalry provided for the war against the Colonna in 
1297 was sent for three months.’ 

This information about Perugia is particularly valuable as com- 
parative material because all the other towns concerning which we 
have a relatively large amount of evidence lie in a different province, 
that of the March of Ancona. The archives of this area have sur- 
vived more intact than those of the other parts of the Papal State 
and in consequence we are relatively well-informed about Macerata, 
Fabriano, Tesi, Matelica, and Cagli. None of these communes 
could rival Perugia in strength and the last two were small towns. 
Unlike Perugia, they were frequently asked for money in lieu of 
troops and nearly all of these demands were effective, though 
sometimes only after great delay. Since these requests for money 
were far more likely to meet with success than requests for men, 
it is not surprising that they were more numerous. When troops 
were provided they served within the boundaries of the province, 
except that Matelica and Cagli sent men to Urbino, an independent 
city within the Papal State which bordered on the northern frontier 
of the March of Ancona. The force supplied was often larger than 
Perugia’s usual contribution—Macerata sent no less than 600 
cavalrymen in 1287—and it was a common practice to send a mixed 
body of cavalry, infantry and cross-bowmen. 


: * Regesta Reformationum Comunis Perusii, 1256-60 ’. Bollettino della R. Deputazione 
di Storia Patria per l’ Umbria, xxv (1922), 253, 278, 286 (1256, requests); Ficker, For- 
schungen, iv. 441-2 and 447-8 (1259 and 1261, requests); Perugia, Archivio di Stato, 
Riformanze VI, fo. 60 (1266, request); Potthast, no. 20391 (June 1268, request); 
Perugia, Arch. di St., Rif. VI, fos. 217-18 (August 1268, troops sent: probably 200, 
see P. Pellini, Dell’ Historia di Perugia (Venice, 1664), i. 279); Perugia, Arch. di St., Rif. 
VI, fos. 289-90 and Annales Urbevetani in Ephemerides Urbevetanae (RIS., N.S.), xv. 5. 
158 (100 cavalry against Orvieto, 1269); P. Pellini, Dell’ Historia di Perugia, i. 295-6 
(two paid cavalry forces to Romagna, 1281); Cronica A in Corpus Chronicorum Bononen- 
sium (RIS, N.S.), xviii. 1. 213 (fifty cavalry, Romagna, 1282); Perugia, Arch. di. St. 
Rif. X, fo. 44¥ (aid to Cagli, March 1287); ibid. fos. 192-3 (request refused, June 1293); 
ibid. fos. 193%-4 (cavalry against Narni, July 1293); ibid. fos. 295¥-324" (100 paid 
cavalry for three months against Colonna, 1297); Cronaca di Benevenuto in Fragmenta 
Fulginatis Historiae (RIS, N.S.), xxvi. 2. 19 (against Gubbio, 1300). 
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Macerata ! and Fabriano ? were both fairly large towns, but the 
former was often the seat. of the provincial government, whereas 
the latter was situated close to the boundary of the March. It is 
therefore not surprising that Macerata has a better record of obedience 
but the figures may be misleading, since condemnations for evading 
military service are one of our main sources of information in the 
case of Fabriano. 

It should be noted that all the surviving evidence about Iesi * 
relates to an eight-year period between 1277 and 1285. Within that 
time our information is fairly full and, although this was a particu- 
larly bellicose decade in the Papal State, a total of six military sum- 
monses and nine demands for money in lieu suggests that the figures 
for the other towns omit a great deal. 

Cagli and Matelica, the last two towns, were small and distant 
from the centre of the province; Cagli, indeed, lay on its northern 
boundary, separated from the usual centres of provincial administra- 
tion (Montolmo or Macerata) by a mountain range as well as by a 
distance of some fifty miles. Cagli, comparatively weak but far 
from the seat of government, has a record rather similar to Macerata, 
which was more powerful but more accessible to the representative 
of papal rule. Matelica, smaller and closer to the provincial court, 
has an impressive record of military service rendered to the papacy, 
but it seems likely that this is in part a reflection of the survival 


1 Macerata, Archivio Comunale, perg. III, 11 (1256, money payments): ibid. 160 
(Intr. Ex. 1280), fo. 12¥ (April 1280, money) and fos. 37-42 (October-November 
1280: money) and fo. 41 (November 1280, request for troops); sbid. Rif. I, fos. 86-7 
(July 1287, request for troops: partly printed in Compagnoni, La Reggia Picena, p. 147) 
and fo. 122” (September 1287, 600 cavalry to Iesi: see also perg. XI, 12, 14, 16); 
ibid. perg. XIII, 20, 24, 29 (1290, troops sent to Tolentino). 

2 A. Zonghi, Carte Diplomatiche Fabrianesi (Ancona, 1872) docs. CLXXXI (1255, 
money), CCVII (March 1267, money, twice), CCVIII (August 1267, troops sent), 
CCXXVI (October 1287, cavalry, infantry and cross-bowmen sent against Fermo), 
CCXXIX (July 1280, money), CCXXX (June 1282, ineffective demand for troops), 
CCLXII (July 1294, reference to four ineffective demands for troops); Fabriano, 
Archivio Comunale, Libro Rosso, fo. 92¥ (1275, money), fo. 93 (1277, money), fo. 89” 
(October 1278, money: repeated fo. 101%), fo. 90 (1279, money), fo. 90 and v (March 
1280, money), fo. 91 (March 1281, money); tbid. (July 1281, money), fo. 92¥ (Dec. 1281, 
money), fo. 91¥ (February 1282, money); sbid. perg. V. n. 219 (1289, money). 

% A. Gianandrea, Carte Diplomatiche Iesine (Ancona, 1884), docs. CLX XXVIII 
(1277, money), CXCI (1278, money), CXCIII (January 1279, money), CXCVI (August 
1279, money), CXCVII (January 1280, troops refused), CXCIX (August 1280, money), 
CC (January 1281, money), CCIII (August 1281, money), CCV (1282, money), CCXIX 
(1284: four refusals of military service, one of money, mentioned); Theiner, op. cit. 
doc. CCCCXLI (1285, demand for troops). 

* Les Registres de Clément IV, n. 991 (1265, call for ten cavalry); F. Bricchi, Asnali 
di Cagli (Urbino, 1641), pp. 143-4 (1274, call for troops), p. 147 (¢. 1277-9, same), 
p. 148 (1279, troops sent), p. 150 (1282, troops against Iesi refused), p. 193 (1283, 
troops against Urbino refused); Theiner, op. cit. doc. CCCCXLI (March 1285, demand 
for troops against Urbino); A. Gucci, ‘Compendio delle Memorie della Citta di 
Cagli’ (MS. in Biblioteca Comunale, Cagli), II, fo. 46% (1293, money paid, thrice); 
Cagli, Archivio Comunale, ‘ F*, Lettere’, uncatalogued (three letters of May, June, July 
1299, one demanding money and the other two troops). 
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of many thirteenth-century accounts for this commune.’ The 
accounts mention payments- made to troops serving the papal 
authorities; those sources which most frequently provide evidence 
of evasion of military service, papal and rectoral letters, are rare 
for Matelica. 

These examples will at least have established the point that there 
was much evasion of military service. Fabriano was fined 300 /. 
in 1294 for failing to send troops on four different occasions, having 
been condemned for similar offences in 1278 and 1282; in 1278 the 
Rector of the March had attempted to make the commune pay 
12,000 ounces of gold, being the wages of the cavalry employed to 
attack the place when it failed to provide military service.2 Although 
we have only been able to investigate the response of particular 
towns during the second half of the century, and although the 
earliest known instance of a town providing military service dates 
from 1231 and the earliest extant summons from 1234,° this lacuna 
is solely due to the amount of surviving evidence, which increases 
fairly constantly throughout the course of the century. As early as 
1199 communes were asking the papacy to order out the troops of 
neighbouring towns in their defence; * it is clear that the system of 
military service by towns was already in operation then and that 
our findings about the later thirteenth century are at least partly 
applicable to the first half of the century. 

The gaps in the evidence concerning service rendered are so 
considerable that any information about the feelings of the towns- 
men ‘themselves is extremely valuable. Fortunately the attitude of 
the communes on the subject is illuminated both by the terms in 
which demands for service are phrased and by those in which city 
councils discussed them. There is sometimes an almost pleading 
tone in the apologetic words with which provincial Rectors ask 
towns for military assistance, which contrasts strongly with the 
confident—though not always justifiably confident—formulae of 
the papal chancery. When the Rector of the Duchy of Spoleto 
asked Perugia for aid in June 1293 against Todi he reminded them 
of their long tradition of fidelity to the papal cause and ‘ implored ’ 
them to send help, invoking both their love of the Church and 


1 Luzzatto, art. cit., p. 75 (1274, mixed force sent to Iesi) and p. 95 (1284, mixed 
force against Urbino); G. Mazzatinti, Archivi della Storia a’ Italia, 2nd ser., ii. 208 (1281, 
failure to provide money payment), p. 229 (1288, troops sent to Cagli), p. 240 (1292, 
money payment), pp. 259-60 (1298, troops against Senigaglia), p. 276 (1302, troops 


sent twice, to Arcevia in August, to Cingoli in September). (Refusal ¢. 1257; C. 
Acquacotta, Memorie di Matelica, Pp. 97-8). 


* For the reference see above, p. 9, n. 2. 


* Richard of S. Germano (RIS, N.S.), vii, 2, 175 (Rieti attacks Miranda at the re- 


quest of Gregory IX, 1231); Potthast, nos. 9453 and 9476 (Gregory 1X calls Gubbio, 
May and June 1234). 


‘ Theiner, I, doc. XL (Citta di Castello asks Innocent III to call Perugia and Massa 
Trabaria to its aid against Arezzo). 
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their friendship with himself and his family. A few years later the 
accounts, of the Tuscan Patrimony reveal the same anxious attitude 
in the phrasing of an entry which concerns the payment of a 
messenger sent to Amelia ‘ to find out whether its help might make 
it possible to take action against the outlaws of Ortona and S. 
Gemini ’.? The little that we know of proceedings in the council 
meetings of the communes confirms that requests for military 
service were not treated as commands, but considered ‘ on their 
merits’. The council minutes (riformanze) for the year 1256 are 
extant at Perugia; they mention the discussion of three requests for 
military service, and twice the request is called a petitio. On one 
occasion it was decided that the Rector of the Duchy should appear 
in person before the major council of the commune ef sbi debeat 
proponere peticionem suam, after which the Potesta and Captain with 
certain specially appointed sapientes were to debate the question and 
decide ‘ what action would be in the best interests of the commune ’ 
(quicquid fuerit melius pro commune) Macerata’s decision in 1287 
to base its refusal to send troops to Pesaro on the monstrous allega- 
tion that it owed no service beyond the river Potenza (which lies 
immediately to the north of Macerata) 4 shows a similar attitude to 
papal authority. 

There were times when the pope or Rector could be sure of a 
hearing, and this was when they urged one town to attack another 
which was already its enemy. Since warfare was endemic within 
the Papal State such circumstaaces were frequent. In some cases 
they were so notorious that the letter of summons was couched in 
a special form appropriate to the occasion. In February and again 
in April 1263 Urban IV wrote to Gubbio giving that commune 
permission to capture and hold the territory and inhabitants of 
Cagli, with their possessions, and to do Cagli all possible harm 
without fear of incurring punishment.> Evidently the pope was 

1 Perugia, Archivio di Stato, Rif. X, fos. 192%-3 : ‘cum dictus Dux (= Rector) 
memorie reducat devotionem et fidelitatem Perusinorum circa matrem eorum ecclesiam 
Romanam et quod nunquam defuerunt a servitio ecclesie pro eius parte imploratur 
ut verius ipso devocio pareat quatenus placeat tum ob reverentiam ecclesie tum propter 
amorem quem habet ipse dominus Dux ad commune Perusii et commune Perusii ad 
ipsum dominum Ducem et domum suam suscidium ordinari fieri per commune 
Perusii ipsi ecclesie et domino Duci ad resistendum exercitui et obsidioni quod si 
intendit per commune Tud. contra terram ecclesie. . . .’ 

® Vatican Archive, Collectorie 241, fo. 36 : ‘. . . ad sciendum ab co si suo adiutorio 
posset fieri executio contra illos de civitate ortona et castri S. Iemini exbannitos curiae.’ 

3 * Regesta Reformationum Comunis Perusii, 1256-60’, Bollettino della R. Deputazione 
di Storia Patria per l’Umbria, xxv (1922), 253, 278, 286. 

* Macerata, Archivio Comunale, Rif. I, fo. 87. 

5 Gubbio, Archivio Comunale, Libro Rosso, fos. 43 and 46%: the letter of 2 Feb- 
ruary concludes ‘ personas et bona eorumdem civium tanquam Romane Ecclesie 
proditorum universis exponamus libere capienda dantes vobis spetialiter impune 
capiendi eis in personis et rebus faciendi quoque ipsis per vos et amicos vestros duram 


gucrram et asperam ipsos quibuscumque modis poteritis impugnandi plenam et liberam 
auctoritate presentium facultatem ’. 
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simply unleashing a hound whose barking had already proclaimed 
its appetite for flesh. A similar case is recorded in the Annals of 
Orvieto for the year 1274, when we read that ‘ the army of Orvieto 
went in the service of the captain of the Patrimony against Todi ’; * 
these two towns had been rivals for many decades and Orvieto’s 
‘service’ was no great proof of submissiveness to papal rule. 
Further evidence of the authorities’ pessimism about the response 
to their calls for military service is supplied by the number of nega- 
tive demands, asking towns not to oppose the papal cause, or to give 
no help to its enemies. Thus the towns of the Duchy of Spoleto are 
asked by Honorius III in 1222 to send no troops to Viterbo and to 
offer no recruits to the imperial seneschal then recruiting in the towns 
of the Duchy, nor to any other imperial envoy.? In 1258 Fermo, 
in the March of Ancona, was in revolt; Alexander IV’s letter to S. 
Ginesio, another town of the March, did not request aid, but told it 
of the Rector’s campaign against the rebels and asked it not to hinder 
the papal forces (ut nullum praebant impedimentum).® That such a 
pessimistic attitude was sometimes justified is shown by the events 
of 1282 in the Duchy of Spoleto. Perugia attacked Foligno and 
was excommunicated for this attack by Martin IV; Spoleto, though 
merely requested to ‘ give no aid to the Perugians ’, joined in on their 
side and was condemned in its turn by the pope. Negative demands 
were no more certain than positive ones to be obeyed, but their 
very existence is a commentary on the difficulties facing the papal 
authorities in the enforcement of military service. Had the system 
been consistently effective we might expect to find a number of 


appeals from towns asking the papacy to provide protection for them, 
but such requests are extremely rare.5 


It is not easy to give a general estimate of the effectiveness of the 
obligation to perform military service. Often aid was sent willingly 
when there is 6 evidence.that it was requested; a community of 
interests must have put many towns within the Papal State at the 
side of the pontiff in much the same way as towns of Lombardy or 
Tuscany, while a town was often sent by the pope to the aid of 
another commune to which it was in any case bound by the terms of 
an alliance. Such military assistance still ranks as evidence of the 
functioning of the obligation to serve the pope with troops, but it is a 
reminder that aid is not always evidence of the efficient functioning 
of the machinery of government, and that where these inducements 
were lacking service was-frequently evaded. Sometimes we have 
no evidence of a call to arms being refused, simply because the papacy 

* Ephemerides Urbevetanae (RIS, N.S.), xv. 5. 158. For the rivalry of the two 
towns, see D. Waley, Mediaeval Orvieto (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 16, 19, 40, 7o, &c. 

* Ficker, Forschungen, IV, doc. 301. * Potthast, n. 17280. 

* Les Registres de Martin IV (ed. Ecole Frangaise de Rome), n. 281. 


* I have noted two instances only. One is from Citta di Castello in 1199 (see above, 
n. 4, p. 10), the other from S. Ginesio in 1250 (Potthast, n. 14110). 
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made no call since there can have been no hope of enforcing it. 
Again, troops were often sent which were inadequate in quality or 
quantity or with orders that enabled them to return home without 
rendering effective assistance. The situation varied very greatly 
from time to time and from province to province. When almost 
the entire Papal State was occupied by Frederick II, as in 1240, or by 
Manfred, as in 1264, the whole system of papal government was 
crushed out of existence, and the towns that fought for the papacy 
were its allies rather than its subjects, whereas after the final defeat 
of the Hohenstaufen in 1268 the provincial machinery functioned 
with much greater effect. The last province to be acquired, the 
Romagna, was never effectually subdued; in contrast the papacy 
drew very considerable military and financial contributions from the 
communes of the March of Ancona in the three closing decades 
of the thirteenth century. 

At its best, the system of military service within the Papal State 
was adequate for the maintenance of an internal police force, each 
town being prepared to act against rebels in its own province. This 
situation is reflected in an extremely significant agreement reached 
between Iesi and the Rector of the March in August 1256. In 
return for the renewal of its privileges, and with the addition of a 
few detailed stipulations, the town promised ‘ to serve me, the lord 
Anibaldo, for the whole period of my rectorate in good faith and 
without fraud, in exercitus and cavalcate generally and specially 
against all who rebel against me in the said March of Ancona, at my 
request and to the capacity (posse) of the city.”* Two aspects of this 
document are worthy of note. In the first place, the Rector considers 
it worth while to make terms with one of the communes of his pro- 
vince governing the provision of military service, for the time of his 
rectorate alone; this is a confession of weakness because Iesi is 
promising for his period of office a service which should be a per- 
petual obligation requiring no special agreement. Secondly, it is 
stated that this service will most frequently be required for use against 
rebellious subjects of the papacy, within the March of Ancona. 
This is a recognition of the difficulties experienced in calling towns 
to send troops beyond the bounds of their own province. “Many 
towns were specifically exempted from such service, as we have seen,* 
and most others were loth to provide it. Yet it was natural that in 
times of crisis, and especially when virtually a whole province was in 


1 For instances of this, see Winkelmann, Acta Imperii Inedita saec. XIII (Innsbruck, 
1880-5), i. 549 and 553-4 for the troops sent by Rome to help Viterbo against Frederick 
II in 1243, which turned back at Sutri without accomplishing anything, and Fragmenta 
Fulginatis Historiae (RIS, N.S.), xxvi. 2. 17 for the army which accompanied the 
Rector of the Duchy against Norcia in 1287, but put up such a poor showing against 
this small town that the Rector was defeated and captured. 

* Gianandrea, Carte Diplomatiche lesine, docs. CLX-CLXII. 

3 See above, p. 3. 
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revolt, the papacy should look to the neighbouring provinces for 
military assistance. When the serious troubles began at Bologna 
and in the Romagna early in 1280 Nicholas III wrote to the Rectors 
of the March of Ancona and the Duchy of Spoleto asking each to 
hold at once a secret enquiry into the total force in cavalry and in- 
fantry owed him by the civibus, baronibus, nobilibus, terris et locis of his 


province, and the duration for which service was due; they were to: 


send in this information at once to help the pope to decide whether 
to ask for help in the Romagna from these provinces and, if so, 
how much and of whom.! If we possessed the returns they would tell 
us as much about the subject of this paper as all the other sources 
combined, but they have not survived. Whatever the result of 
these enquiries, the two provinces concerned played virtually no 
part in the ensuing war in the Romagna, though they entered it in its 
very last phase, the operations at Urbino in 1284-5.2 Hence this 
apparent exception to the rule that the communes gave little aid out- 
side their own province in fact supports the rule. 

A request for military service against rebels was a possible 
solution to internal unrest, but it was also a way of converting one 
rebellion into two, if the request was refused, and at the worst of 
making confusion worse confounded by spreading civil war from one 
province into the next. This is what happened, to some extent at 
least, as a result of the papal attempts to get aid from the other pro- 
vinces for the war of 1280-5 against Guido da Montefeltro and his 
allies in the Romagna. A ¢a/lia was levied in the March, in lieu of 
military service, possibly because the Rector’s report on military 
service there had been discouraging. Matelica failed to pay this 
tax and the Rector took on some mercenaries to attack the defaulting 
commune.* Such a situation was unsatisfactory indeed, but scarcely 
as humiliating for the papacy as the obligations assumed on occasions 
by communes of the Papal State towards other powers. It was 
natural that the Emperor should demand military service from the 
State while he occupied it, and Frederick II claimed this as a right,* 
but engagements to city-states were a different matter, and the pro- 
mise made by Massa Trabaria in 1257 to perform military service at 
the request of Arezzo ° is an indication of extreme papal weaknesses. 
If the capital of a sub-province—albeit an outlying one—could thus 
commit itself to a Tuscan city, what hope can there have been in 


such times of a satisfactory system of military service in the State 
as a whole? 


* Les Registres de Nicolas III (ed. Gay), nos. 821-2. 
s See above, n. I, p. 10; also Theiner, I, doc. CCCCXLI. 
> G. Mazzatinti, Gli Archivi della Storia d Italia, 2nd ser. ii, 208. 


_ “J. L. A. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici I (Paris, 1852-61), 
Vi. 1. 218. 


*U. Pasqui, Documenti 


per la Storia della Citta di Arezzo (Fi 
vol. ii, n. 605. _ rexzo (Florence, 1879-1920), 
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In this discussion of the effectiveness of the obligation to 
provide military service it has been necessary to refer to the occasional 
replacement of troops by money payments. The change from un- 
paid feudal armies to professional ones is characteristic of the thir- 
teenth century in many parts of Europe, and in Italy the communal 
militia is increasingly composed of mercenary soldiers rather than 
town-dwelling nobles or wealthy tradesmen; this is true at least of 
the cavalry element, for in Italy as elsewhere soldiering on foot still 
seems comparatively rare as a full-time career.. Such changes are 
extremely slow ones, and mercenaries are to be met in the twelfth 
and even the eleventh centuries, but the period during which the 
balance shifted in’ favour of paid cavalry troops falls within the 
thirteenth century in northern and central Italy; the old view that 
the history of Italian mercenaries starts only in the early fourteenth 
century is quite untenable.? 

Papal armies provide much evidence of this thirteenth-century 
increase in the use of paid troops and we must now consider the 
composition of these mercenary forces. ‘The State of the Church 
had some value to the popes as a recruiting ground, but until the 
acquisition of Romagna late in the century the majority of their 
professional soldiers were from outside the State, mainly from 
northern Italy and France. 

At the very beginning of our period Innocent III employed 
mercenaries in his campaigns against Markward of Anweiler. 
In January 1199 he was collecting money to recruit a force of 2000 
in Lombardy, Tuscany and the Campagna (including Rome). 
It is not certain that he raised the number of soldiers he wanted, 
but he was able to garrison San Germano, the fortress which guarded 
his southern frontier, with 500 paid horsemen and archers.? For 
much of his military effort in the south he had to depend upon an 
ally, Walter of Brienne, but the pope contrived to raise 200 more 
mercenaries for the invasion of Sicily in the winter of 1199—1200.° 

In the wars waged by Gregory IX and Innocent IV against 
Frederick II the mercenaries employed by the papacy were still 
normally Italians. Often they were from Rome and the surrounding 
area, sometimes from farther afield in the Papal State, and not in- 
frequently from Lombardy: occasionally they were Tuscans.‘ 


1 For this view see G. Canestrini, Documenti par servire alla storia della Milizia Italiana 
(Archivio Storico Italiano, XV), p. xxviii (‘1 primi mercenari datano dalla calata di Enrico 
VIl’). For the increasing use of mercenaries north of the Alps in the thirteenth 
century see inter alia B. D. Lyon, ‘ The Money-fief under the English Kings, 1066- 
1485 ’, ante, Ixvi (1951) and J. E. Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901), 
chap. II. 

2 Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 214, Regesta Innocentii III, DLVII; sbid. Gesta 
Innocentii III, cols. xli—xliii. 

3 Ibid. Gesta Innocentii II, col. xlvi. 

‘Richard of S. Germano (RIS, N.S.), vii. 2. 152-61 (1228-9, troops from Cam- 
pagna); E. Winkelmann, ‘ Kaiser Friedrichs Il. Kampf um Viterbo’ in Historische . 
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Yet already in this period some were from beyond the ill-defined 
borders of Italy. Gregory IX’s army which invaded the Regno in 
1228 included French mercenaries and the campaign against the 
imperialists in the March of Ancona in 1229 was aided by cavalrymen 
de remotis Gallia. partibus. For the punitive expedition against 
Viterbo in 1234 help in the form of mercenary troops was sought in 
France, Austria, Germany, Spain, and Portugal, as well as Tuscany; 
finally the pope secured the services of an extremely mixed force, 
which included a number of German knights, the Count of Toulouse 
(seeking to accomplish a crusading vow which he had contracted 
under compulsion) and Peter des Roches, the unpopular bishop of 
Winchester.2. The largest non-Italian army gathered by the papacy 
in these years was certainly the brigade of 1500 French cavalry 
recruited by Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubaldini in Lyons and southern 
France in the early summer of 1247, which cost some 14,000 marks 
and had to be disbanded after three months because the hostility 
of the Count of Savoy prevented it from crossing the Alps and 
reaching the theatre of war for which it was intended.* This 
costly experiment is not an indication that mercenaries were hard 
to raise in Italy, though their quality may have been suspect; 
the cardinal was quite soon able to replace his lost French army 
by a Lombard one of the same size. Two years earlier Cardinal 
Capocci had collected a large Italian force to defend Viterbo. 
Frederick II’s description of this army as ‘ a collection of robbers, 
outlaws and criminals from far and near ’ need not be taken seriously 
as evidence; they included a large infantry force raised in Tuscany, 
though the local elements may have been more miscellaneous. 
These last years of the Emperor’s life and the years immediately 
after were a time of large paid armies, recruited mainly in northern 
Italy. The cavalrymen who ‘saved the sum of things for pay’ 
came from Lombardy, the Romagna, Tuscany, and France: in 
1249 Cardinal Ubaldini paid off nearly 200 knights from the major 


Aussitze dem Andenkenen Georg Waitz gewidmet (Hanover, 1886) (1243, from Tuscany 
and Papal State); Gianandrea, Carte Diplomatiche lesine, doc. LXX XIX (1247, Romans); 
Annales Placentini Gibellini, MGH, xviii, 495 (1247, Lombards); Savioli, Anneli 
Bolognesi (Bassano, 1784-95), iii, doc. DCLI (1249, Romagnols); Les Registres 
d’Innocent IV (ed. EB. Berger), n. 4698 (1249, Papal State): Quellen und Forse aus 
Italienischen Archiven, xviii (1926), 240-1 (c. 1249-50, Rome and Campagna). 

* Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora (Rolls Series), iii, 165-6; Vita Gregorii IX 
(RIS, O.S.), iii. 1. 577. 

* O. Raynaldus, Amnales Ecclesiastici (Lucca, 1747), ii. 101; Les Registres de Grégoire 
IX (ed. L. Auvray), n. 2037; Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora (Rolls Series), iii, 304-5; 
Vita Gregorii IX (RIS, O.S.), iii. 1. 580. 

* N. de Carbio, ‘ Vita Innocenti IV’ in Archivio della Soc. Romana di Storia Patria, 
xxi (1898), 98; Annales Ianuenses, M.G.H., xviii. 221-2. 
* Annales Placentini Gibellini, M.G.H., xviii. 495. 
* Huillard-Bréholles, vi. 1. 125-6; J. F. Bohmer, Fontes Rerum Germanicarum 


(Stuttgart, 1843-68), iv. 711 (the Viterbese chronicle, which speaks of 6000 Tuscan foot, 
an improbably large number). 
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towns of the Romagna, and in 1252-3 600 cavalry were in the 
field, half of whom were paid by the papacy at a cost of 7,000 /. 
for three months.! 

The mercenary troops used in the later campaigns against the 
Hohenstaufen were still for the most part Italians, often from the 
Campagna or—when not papal subjects—from Lombardy.2 The 
first employment of Germans on a fairly large scale dates from this 
time, though some of those who took part in Innocent IV’s invasion 
of the Neapolitan kingdom in 1254 deserted to Manfred.? Foreign 
mercenaries were probably even more willing than Italian ones to 
change sides if circumstances made a change advisable; being 
farther from home, it was more important for them to find continuous 
military employment. In 1263 Urban IV tried to win over some of 
Manfred’s German soldiers by offering them the wages they were 
then receiving for a period of guaranteed employment; 200 of them 
were to be engaged for three months, another 200 for a year. We 
know nothing of the results of this appeal, but two years later there 
were 200 Germans in the pay of the Tuscan Guelfs.4 

The Angevin conquest of southern Italy added to the floating 
population of professional soldiers; between Tagliacozzo (1268) 
and the Sicilian Vespers (1282) many members of the victorious army 
must have been available for fighting elsewhere in Italy, preferably 
on the side of the Angevins’ sponsor and ally, the papacy. Both 
papal and Angevin interests were involved in the subjugation of the 
Romagna, which was granted to Nicholas III by the Emperor 
Rudolf of Habsburg in 1278, and the armies raised to fight there 
by this pope in 1278-9 and his French successor Martin IV in 1281-4 
contained large French elements recruited in France and Italy. An 
Angevin army under William ‘ Estendart ’ fought for Nicholas II 
in 1278-9 and included soldiers enrolled locally, at Bologna and 
elsewhere in the Romagna; in the same campaign the papacy used 
troops from Rome, ‘the Patrimony of St. Peter’ (pcobably the 
Tuscan Patrimony) and France.5 In the later operations against 
Guido da Montefeltro and his allies the papacy had to exploit every 
possible source of troops. A large paid force was recruited in each 
year between 1281 and 1284 to serve under French commanders. 

1 Savioli, Annali Bolognesi, iii. 2, docs.. DCLI, DCLXXIII. 

® Savioli, Joc. cit. (1252, Lombards); Saba Malaspina (ed. Del Re), pp. 215-16 
(1254, Tuscany and Campagna); Rolandinus Patavinus, MGH, xix. 116-20 (1256, 
Romagna and Venetia); Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria, xiv (1891), 
289-92 (1258, Rome, Florence, Lombardy); Saba Malaspina, pp. 232-41 and E. 
Marténe and U. Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), ii. 82 (1264, Cam- 
pagna and Lombardy); Les Registres de Clément IV, n. 1327 (1268, Campagna). 

3 Jamsilla (ed. Del Re), pp. 148-9. 

* Les Registres d’Urbain IV (ed. J. Guiraud), n. 276; L. Fumi, Codice Diplomatico 
della Citta di Orvieto (Florence, 1884), doc. CCCC. 


5 Les Registres de Nicolas II, n. 308; Archivio Storico Italiano, 4th ser. i. (1878), 
430-1; Petrus Cantinelli (RIS, N.S.), xxviii. 3. 29. 
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In 1281 and 1282, when the general was Jean d’Eppe, the basic 
elements were French mercenaries and local troops from the 
Romagna; papal letters divide these soldiers into Gallici and Latini, 
but some of the former were specifically milites Gallicos qui in partibus 
Lombardie et Tuscie immorantur Such Italian troops as were not local 
were mainly from Tuscany, Emilia, and the Roman Campagna. A 
Bolognese chronicle gives a very full account of the 3,500 men put 
into the field under d’Eppe in 1282; Bologna sent 1300 troops, the 
pope 600 (who were probably Frenchmen from Champagne) and 
Charles d’Anjou 300, Tuscan towns 500, some papal towns 350, the 
Emilian towns 300, and two small towns of the Romagna 150.2 The 
army of 1281 was evidently similar in its composition,’ but those 
of 1283 and 1284, commanded by another Angevin soldier, 
the Anglo-French Guy de Montfort, consisted almost entirely of 
Frenchmen and Romagnols.* 

The War of the Sicilian Vespers provided employment for many 
of these French mercenaries: though the Romagna continued in a 
state of unrest, the papal troops there were now for the most part 
local men. The Rector required a regular campaigning force to 
deal with rebellious subjects each summer during the 1290’s, and 
on occasions this was very large; according to the annals of Forli 
it attained 1000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry in 1292. Such a figure, 
for a brief campaign, is not incredible, in view of the number of 
communes in the Romagna capable of providing a large force; 
Bologna, the largest of them, put 800 cavalry and 7,000 infantry 
into the field in 1295.5 There is no suggestion that the large 
mercenary armies of these years were recruited outside the Romagna 
and it is worth noting that their opponent, Guido da Montefeltro, 
was employing a similar army on a slightly smaller scale. 

This standing army of the Romagna was not the only regular force 
maintained by the papacy, although the disturbed conditions of the 
province and the possibilities of local recruitment had combined to 
make it by far the strongest. The pope himself retained a small 
bodyguard, but we know little about these household troops before 
the pontificate of Boniface VIII, when they usually numbered thirty 
or forty horsemen; the size of the body fluctuated considerably and 


* Theiner, docs. CCCXCVI, CCCXCVIII, CCCC, CCCCIII, CCCCV, CCCCVii- 
CCCCIX, CCCCXITII. 

* Cronica A in Corpus Chronicorum Bononensium (RIS, N.S.), xviii. 1, 2. 213; there are 
slightly differing versions in Cronaca di Villola, ibid. pp. 213-14 and in G. Villani, 
Cronica, lib. VII, cap. LX XX; to this force should probably be added 300 mercenaries 
sent by the towns of the March for three months (Theiner, doc. CCCCVII). 

* Cantinelli (RIS., N.S.), xxviii. 2. 48-9; chronicle of Faenza, ibid. xxviii. 3. 119; 
Annales Parmenses Maiores, MGH, xviii. 695; Theiner, cited in n. 1 above. 

* Theiner, docs. CCCCX VI, CCCCXVIII, CCCCXXX, CCCCXXXVI, CCCCXL; 
Corpus Chronicorum Bononensium (RIS, N.S.), xviii. 1. 215-16 and 223-4. 

* Annales Forolivienses (RIS, N.S.), xxii. 2. 40-54; Cantinelli (RIS, N.S.), xxviii. 

2. §§-72. 
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it was reinforced when the pope was on the move and required a 
large escort.1 The accounts of the Tuscan Patrimony for 1304-6, 
which are the earliest full accounts for any province, reveal a situa- 
tion which is probably typical: the provincial Rector has at his 
disposal a very small nucleus of cavalrymen, constantly shifting in 
size, but never exceeding ten nor falling below four, who are under 
the command of a marshal. Apart from these headquarters troops, 
the province has permanent garrisons in two fortresses; each of these 
number about a dozen, only very few of whom are mounted.* 

The huge armies of the Romagna are not the only evidence of 
the suppression of feudal service and unpaid communal militias 
by mercenaries, and the employment of paid troops by the communes 
of the papal state shows that the change was general. The larger 
towns recruited mercenaries in neighbouring parts early in the thir- 
teenth century, and even before, but towards the end of the century 
communes began to look farther afield; Bologna hired 600 French 
cavalry in 1277, and in the 1290’s the towns of the March took on 
men in Lombardy and the Kirigdom of Naples.* The earliest extant 
agreement by a papal town to employ a regularly organized mer- 
cenary band seems to be one made in 1293 between Matelica and 
Giovanni ‘ Bayese’’; Giovanni and his twenty-five socii were to serve 
the town, as horsemen, for a period of three months. Probably it 
was more common still to recruit locally. When Perugia resolved 
to send 100 cavalry to help Boniface VIII against the Colonna in 
1297 the decision was made to recruit these men publicly, offering 
them twelve florins a month; they were to be raised in three days 
and, though Perugians were to be given the first chance of enlisting, 
they might be forenses. Ultimately the force consisted largely of 
men from the neighbouring cities of Todi and Arezzo.5 By the last 
decade of the century it was so normal for the communes to recruit 
mercenaries that a papal request for military service might specify 
that the troops sent were to be mercenaries; Fabriano was fined in 
1294 quia non misit stipendiarios sibi impositos.® 

Recruitment within the Papal State by outside powers provides 
further evidence of the rise of professional soldiering. Romagna 
again furnishes instances of this, for there were Romagnol mercenaries 


1 Vatican Archive, Collectorie 446, passim (1299) and Introitus et Exitus 5, passim 
(1302). The list of Nicholas III’s household (1278) includes no arilites (Quellen und 
Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven, xx. 195-206). 

* Waley, ‘ An Account-book of the Patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany, 1304-6’, 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vi (1955), 20-1. 

* Gesta Innocentii III, col. chxxxii (Rome and Viterbo recruit mercenaries, 1203); 
Corpus Chronicorum Bononensium (RIS, N.S.), xviii. 1. 197; Cronache della Citta di Fermo, 
ed. G. de Minicis (Florence, 1870), pp. 500 and 518. 

* Luzzatto, art. cit. p. 95 n. 

* Perugia, Archivio di Stato, Riformanze X, fos. 295’-324" (partly summarized in 
P. Pellini, De/l’ Historia di Perugia, i. 318-21). 

* Zonghi, Carte Diplomatiche Fabrianesi, doc. CCLXII. 
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fighting for the French in Flanders in 1303,! but the Roman Cam- 
pagna had provided troops for Manfred in 1264 and for Charles of 
Anjou in 1265, and the March of Ancona was asked by Martin IV 
to send troops for the Sicilian war in 1284.2. The last letter is of 
particular interest because it implies, by its request for soldiers non 
obstante aliquo civitatis vestrae statuto, that some of the papal communes 
had legislated against their citizens taking service as mercenaries. 
The mercenary has become a familiar figure in the Italian scene 
by the later thirteenth century, and can hope to find employment not 
merely in royal or papal armies but in those of the cities; Florence 
has 800 French cavalry in 1267 and three years later is employing 
Lombards, Germans, Spaniards, Catalans, and Provengals.* Yet 
we know little about the profession. For the most part these mer- 
cenaries were horsemen and undoubtedly nobles who had never been 
assimilated into city life or whose Guelf or Ghibelline sympathies 
had driven them into exile provided the nucleus of such armies. 
Though municipal mercenaries are evidence of the unwillingness 
of busy citizens to fight for their cities (and of the communes’ ability 
to pay for this luxury) some at least of them were the discontented 
children of the merchant class, as we see from the enlistment of St. 
Francis of Assisi in the army of Walter of Brienne ¢. 1204. The same 
episode also throws some light on the question of how mercenaries 
were recruited; the future saint was to accompany a noble of Assisi 
to join Walter’s force, after being admitted to knighthood by a cer- 
tain Count Gentile. These cavalrymen would receive a rate of 
pay which varied very considerably according to the number of 
horses they possessed, but was rarely less than ten pounds a month, 
and sometimes as high as thirty: there might also be extra payments 
for victories won and prisoners captured. The infantry soldier, 
even if a bowman, was not likely to receive much over two pounds a 
month.® We know even less about him than about his mounted 


1G, Villani, Cronica, lib. VIII, cap. 76. 

® Les Registres d’Urbain IV, nn. 758-9; Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anec- 
dotorum, ii. 178; Amiani, Memorie Istoriche della citta di Fano, ii, pp. lxiv-Ixv. The knights 
from the March of Ancona who deserted from Frederick II’s army at Parma in 1247 
were probably also mercenaries (Salimbene, Cronica, ed. Bernini (Bari, 1942), i. 284-5). 

* P. Villari, I Primi Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze (ed. 3, Florence, n.d.), p. 2173 
L. Naldini, ‘ La Tallia militum societatis tallie Tuscie nella seconda meta del sec. XIII ’, 
Archivio Storico Italiano, \xxviii (1920), 2, 81 n. 

* Acta Sanctorum (Paris, 1863) (October), ii. 725 (Legenda Trium Sociorum). 
Though not a knight, Francis had fought as a horseman for Assisi against Perugia; 
at least this is the most probable explanation of his treatment as a knight when captured. 

*H. Rubeus, Historiarum Ravennatum libri decem (Venice, 1589), p. 422 (1249, 
cavalry, 30/. per month); Luzzatto, art. cit. p. 75 (1274, cavalry 12/. per month, 
bowmen 3 /., infantry 2 /. 5 5.); Archivio Storico Italiano, xciv. 176 (1281, cavalry with 
Squire and 4 horses 15 /., with 2 horses 7/. 105.); Macerata, Archivio Comunale, 
Riformanze I, fo. 122% (1287, cavalry with 3 horses 15 /., with 2 horses 12 /., with 1 
horse 9 4); Luzzatto, art. cit. p. 95 n. (1293, cavalry, 8 /. per horse per month, and 4 /. 
per romzinus; also 25 /. per prisoner and double pay on days of victory); Cagli, Archivio 
Comunale, “Fs, Lettere’, uncatalogued letter of 5 June 1299 (sergentes, 3 /. 15s. per month). 
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counterpart, but agricultural pursuits combined more easily with 
professional soldiering than commercial or industrial ones, and it 
seems probable that these early Italian foot mercenaries were peasants 
who could be spared for some weeks before the harvest, and perhaps 
again after it.. The largest paid infantry force of which we hear is 
in the Romagna, later to be famous for its mercenaries, and it is 
likely that the tradition which was to produce the foot soldiers of the 
Montone and Santerno valleys in the fifteenth century could be traced 
back to the thirteenth. Like the Grisons and modern Nepal, the 
Romagna included mountainous farming areas whose economy made 
it possible to spare many of the males for the specialized trade of war, 
at least for a few years of their lives. 

This great change in the composition of armies meant that the 
papacy found warfare far more expensive by the end of the thirteenth 
century than at its start; the increased cost of war is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons for the fiscal innovations of the papacy in this 
period.! There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that the 
communes had normally to pay their own troops when sending them 
to fight on behalf of the papal authorities, at least during the last two 
decades of the century. The logical alternative to this system was 
that the towns should provide the pay but not the troops, while 
the pope or his representatives found the soldiers where they wished. 
Such a change would have a number of obvious advantages. Towns 
were on the whole less reluctant to send money, while mercenary 
troops were likely to be more experienced and formidable than a 
heterogeneous force collected from a number of communes. 

The earliest examples of communes furnishing money-payments 
in lieu of military service occur in 1255 in the March of Ancona.® 
Within a few years scutage was quite common, at least in this pro- 
vince. In an early form of this, the town made a direct payment 
to the mercenaries employed by the papacy; this is an intermediate 
stage between the commune sending troops and paying them and 
the final form, whereby the town merely sent money and had no 
concern with the troops. In this perfected system of scutage the 
payment was known as stipendia militum and the number of troops 
for whom pay was required was specified as well as the campaign or 


1W. E. Lunt, Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages (New York, 1934), i. 10-12. 

2 B.g. L. Tonini, Storia civile e sacra Riminese (Rimini, 1848-88), iii. doc. CXLIV; 
P. Pellini, Dell’ Historia di Perugia, i. 295; Macerata, Archivio Comunale, Riformanze I, 
fo. 122” and Pergamene, nn. 179, 243, 247, 252; Mazzatinti, Archivi della Storia d’ Italia, 
2nd ser., ii. 229 and 259-60; Theiner, I, doc. DX XXIV. 

* Zonghi, op. cit. doc. CLXXXI (Fabriano, July 1255); Matelica, Macerata, and 
Fermo may have been offered the choice of sending troops or money in January 1255, 
but this is not certain (Compagnoni, La Reggia Picena, pp. 120-1, reads, ‘. . . militum 
et opportuna pro eis stipendia’; G. Grimaldi, ‘Le pergamene di Matelica ’, Fonti 
della R. dep. Marchigiana di Storia Patria (Ancona, 1915), has ‘. . . militurn ve/ oppor- 
tuna pro cis stipendia”). A forced loan to pay mercenaries was raised in the March in 
1248 (Gianandrea, op. cit. docs. XCV-VI, XCVIII-IX). 
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garrison-duty for which they were needed. Thus on 20 December 
1289 the Treasurer of the March of Ancona acknowledged the 
receipt from Fabriano of fifty florins pro paga quingue militum mor- 
tantium in civitate Urbini. The number of soldiers for whom pay 
was to be provided varied greatly; it might be for one man only,? 
or it might be for twenty-five or even more.’ Boniface VIII's 
statutes for the March of Ancona, published in 1303, provided that 
sums of money paid as scutage by communities of the province were 
to be repaid to them if the campaign for which they had been re- 
quired was cancelled; * this suggests that Rectors had been known to 
abuse the obligation by calling for stipendia militum and then employ- 
ing the money for other purposes. 

The payment made was usually known, as has been stated, as 
stipendia militum, but the amount due from each town, when more 
than one was asked for money, was the /a/lia of that particular 
commune: this can be rendered as the ‘ share’ due from the town, 
and the word was in common use in contemporary Tuscany to 
describe the number of troops due from the members of a league 
to its military force, or the money due to pay mercenaries.° From 
the late 1270’s it became usual, at Jeast in the March of Ancona, to 
refer to the payment itself as tallia militum. The earliest reference 
to it under this name seems to date from 1277,° and within a few 
years it had become almost an annual obligation in this province; 
it was levied on a number of towns each year between 1277 and 1284, 
at the time of the great war in the Romagna, and during this period 
was an extremely heavy liability. Iesi made a payment every year 
between 1277 and 1282, including two in 1281, and these paymients 
totalled 2,800 /.; as the 400 /. paid in February 1282 are described 
as a double /allia for a three-monthly period, and another payment 
of 300 /. was made for the following quarter it would seem that the 
obligation had been converted in a very few years into a regular 
and onerous one.’ Fabriano paid 1,600 /. as tallia militum between 

277 and 1282,® so that Iesi was not alone in bearing the burden: 
further evidence from Macerata and Fermo ® shows that the other 


* Fabriano, Archivio Comunale, pergamene, n. 299. 

* E.g. Ferranti, Memorie Storiche della Citta di Amandola, doc. 177b. 

* Cagli, Archivio Commnale, ‘F*. Lettere’, uncatalogued letter of 1 June 1299; 
Zonghi, op. cit. doc. CCVII. 

* Theiner, I, doc. DLXXI. 

*In 1267 Fabriano paid 300 /. ‘ pro stipendis militum . . . occasione taliae im- 
positae comuni et hominibus dictae terrae pro stipendiariis domini cardinalis ’ (Zonghi, 
op. cit. doc. CCVTI). For the tallia in Tuscany, see L. Naldini, art. cit., Archivio Storico 
Italiano, vol. \xxviii (1920). 

* Fabriano, Archivio Comunale, Libro Rosso, fo. 93. 
waa op. cit. docs. CLX XXVIII, CXCI, CXCIII, CXCVI, CXCIX, CC, 

* Fabriano, Archivio Comunale, Libro Rosso, fos. 90-91", 92%=3, Tor’. 

* Macerata, Archivio Comunale, 160 (Intr. Ex. 1280), fos. 12”, 21, 37 and ¥, 39-40, 
41‘-2; De Minicis, Cronache della Citta di Fermo, pp. 462-3, 487. 
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towns were making frequent payments of ‘a//ia in the same years, 
though the provincial Rectors were unable after this formidable 
start to retain the tax as a regular due. 

The change from stipendia militum to tallia militum is clearly 
connected with a system of levying scutage on the whole province 
at a time, and is part of.a provincial reorganization achieved in the 
March under the pressure of military necessity in Romagna. By 
1280 the tax was being farmed out?! and the first definite statement 
that it was being levied on a provincial basis dates from 1281, when 
Martin IV wrote to the Rector of the March telling him to make his 
province provide sufficient money for the pay of 100, not 200, 
cavalrymen.2 The new nomenclature and system in the March 
achieved more than a convenient technique for calling a fiscal 
generalis exercitus. By putting scutage on a new basis it seems also 
to have made it easier to draw from the towns at short intervals aid 
that could be either military or financial according to the circum- 
stances: that there was no rule that ¢a//ia militum absolved a commune 
from service in men within the same year is shown by Macerata’s 
provision of both in November 1280 and the requests for both made 
within three days to Cagli in 1299.3 This great change was only 
made, or at least consolidated, with the consent of the towns of 
the March, for there is a good deal of evidence that from 1280 the 
Rector only levied ‘a/lia militum after calling a provincial parlia- 
ment at which his subjects gave their formal consent: it was not 
easy to withhold that consent, but the principle is important.* 

The new system soon spread to other provinces and especially 
to the one where the military tasks of the papacy were heaviest, 
the Romagna. By 1283 Urbino had to include in its statutes a 
clause stating its obligation to contribute to collectas pro stipendiuriis 
tenendis in the Romagna when it was included in that province, and 
the earliest definite reference to fallia militum in the Romagna dates 
from 1287, when the Rector is reported to have asked Forli for the 
fantastic sum of 30,000 /., which was refused. At about this time 
Ravenna and Rimini, under their respective lords, held out in a 
parliament at Imola against paying /a//ia, but a sum of 20,000 florins 


1 Macerata, Archivio Comunale, 160 (Intr. Ex. 1280), fo. 21. 

® Theiner, I, doc. CCCCIII (* ut ab fidelibus Marchiae tallias pro centum dumtaxat 
equitibus loco ducentorum exigat ’). 

® Macerata, Archivio Comunale, 160 (Intr. Ex. 1280), fos. 37-42; Cagli, Archivio 
Comunale, ‘ Fs, Lettere’, letters of 29 May and 1 June 1299. 

* Fabriano, Archivio Comunale, Libro Rosso, fos. 90-1; Gianandrea, Carte 
Diplomatiche Iesine, docs. CXCIX and CCIII, &c. For the parliaments of the papal 
provinces see G. Ermini, I Parlamenti dello Stato della Chiesa dalle Origini al Periodo 
Albornoziano (Rome, 1930), esp. pp. 73-81 for a discussion of the-few cases known of 
cities refusing to accept rectoral ‘proposals. Quite early in the fourteenth century 
annual parliaments in the March decided the number of troops to be taken on and 
divided the sum required among the communes according to the number of ‘ hearths’ 
(G. Colucci, Antichita Picene (Fermo, 1786), X XIX, doc. 8. 
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was levied in 1290. In 1294 and 1295 provincial parliaments held at 
Imola and Cesena consented to the levying of salliae to pay, respec- 
tively, 300 and 400 men. Faenza’s share on one of these occasions 
was 1,400 /., for a period of only four months, so that here too the 
obligation was exceedingly burdensome.* 

The alternative to occasional very heavy demands was a system 
for the regular payment of lighter sadliae; we have seen that the regu- 
lar and heavy /alliae of the March lasted for a few years only. This 
alternative prevailed in the Tuscan Patrimony by the end of the 
thirteenth century. A list has survived, dating from about 1298, 
which records the amount due annually from each town of the pro- 
vince as fallia militum. The amount totals 2,020 /.; the accounts of 
the province show that a few years later only about half of this sum 
was being paid, yet it was then the second biggest source of revenue 
in the province (ranking after the profits of justice) and accounted 
for almost a quarter of the total.2. The heading of this document 
describes it as the tallage due ‘ for the mercenaries which the Rector 
of the Patrimony keeps for the safe custody of the roads’. It is 
unlikely that the money obtained from the tax was set aside for the 
province’s small permanent force of mercenaries, and there is no 
evidence of this in the accounts: the significance of the formula is 
that fallia militum paid thus was due under the oath taken by the 
papacy’s subject-towns ad custodiendas stratas,3 not under the obliga- 
tion to provide military service. Hence the situation was regularized 
whereby the authorities demanded both ¢allia militum and service 
in troops. It seems unlikely that this regular tax had to be voted by 
the parliament of the Patrimony. As in the March of Ancona it 
could be doubled in times of crisis. Unfortunately we have no 
information about /a/lia militum in the Duchy of Spoleto or the 
Campagna and Marittima. 

This treatment of the popes’ paid armies would be incomplete 
without some reference to the men who accepted spiritual wages for 
their services, the crusaders. 

Dante’s complaint that all Boniface VIII’s enemies were Christians, 
and that pope’s spectacular crusade against the Colonna, have per- 


' Theiner, I, doc. CCCCXXIII; Cantinelli RIS, N.S.), xxviii. 2. 55, 76-7 and 82; 
Annales Forolivienses (RIS, N.S.), xxii. 2, 49 and 52; G. C. Tonduzzi, Historie di 
Faenza (Faenza, 1675), pp. 327, 331, 341; C. Clementini, Raccolto istorico della fondatione 
di Rimino (Rimini, 1617), i. 494-5 (the sources are confused about the chronology of the 
parliaments of 1294-5; there were possibly three, not two, parliaments in these years). 

*P. Fabre, ‘ Un Registre Caméral du Card. Albornoz en 1364", Mélanges d’ Archeo- 
logie et a’! listoire, vii (1887), 187-9; Waley, ‘An Account-book of the Patrimony of 
St. Peter in Tuscany, 1304-6’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vi (1955), 20. 

_ *G. Ermini, ‘ Caratteri della Sovranita Temporale dei Papi nei sec. XIII e XIV’, 
—" der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abt. XXVII (1938), 
p. 318. 


* For the tallia militum duplicata, see Gianandtea, op. cit. doc. CCII1; Waley, art. cit. 
Pp. 19. 
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haps overshadowed the numerous earlier Italian crusades. Crusading 
privileges were granted by Innocent III to those who fought 
Markward of Anweiler, by Gregory [IX and Innocent IV to those 
fighting Frederick II, by Alexander IV, Urban IV and Clement IV 
to Manfred’s opponents and by Clement IV to Conradin’s: further- 
more, Alexander IV declared a crusade against Ezzelin da Rornano 
and Martin IV and Nicholas IV promised crusading indulgences 
to those who fought for the Angevin-, .apal cause in the War of the 
Sicilian Vespers.} 

Unfortunately it is rarely clear whether men enlisting on these 
occasions were expected to be content with purely spiritual advan- 
tages. On occasions papal intervention would take the form of a 
declaration that whoever joined the forces fighting a certain enemy 
of the Church would enjoy crusading privileges and indulgences: 
this was the case in 1199 when an army was being recruited to drive 
Markward from Sicily, in 1247 when Cardinal Ubaldini was collecting 
mercenaries in southern France and in 1284 when Martin IV was 
helping Angevin ‘recruitment for the Sicilian war,? and it seems 
certain that in these cases spiritual advantages were intended to 
supplement the normal temporal ones. The troops of Cardinal 
Ubaldini certainly received wages, for they cost the papacy 14,000 
marks without achieving anything.’ But it is not certain that troops 
were paid on those other occasions when popes or their subordinates 
preached a regular crusade, as happened a number of times when the 
struggle with the Hohenstaufen was critical. On this point there is 
no evidence, and practice may well have varied according to the 
circumstances, but the declaration of a crusade is evidence that the 
popes were having difficulty in finding soldiers or paying them, and 
it therefore seems likely that crusading armies were normally content 
with no wages or smaller ones than were usual. In 1240 a number 
of Romans took the cross amid scenes of great enthusiasm, after 
Gregory IX had proceeded from the Lateran to St. Peter’s, displaying 
the most precious of Rome’s relics. At a time like this, and again in 
1264 when hundreds of inhabitants of the Tuscan Patrimony rushed 
to take the cross during the fateful weeks when Manfred threatened 

1 Annales S, Pantaleonis Coloniensis, MGH, xxii. 540 and Les Registres d’ Innocent IV, 
n. 2945 (against Frederick II, 1246); sbid. n. 4097 and Huillard-Bréholles, Historia 
Diplomatica Friderici II, vi. 647 (ditto, 1248); Les Registres de Clément IV, n. 175 and 
J. F. Bohmer, Regesta Imperii, 1198-1272 (ed. Ficker and Winkelmann), n. 9582 (against 
Manfred, 1265); ibid. n. 9894 and Mazzatini, Gli Archivi della Storia d’ Italia, IV, p. 210 
(against Conradin, 1268); Les Registres de Nicolas IV (ed. E. Langlois), n. 4711 (against 
the Aragonese, 1291). For other references, see notes below, pp. 25-9. Crusading 
privileges had been granted as early as 1127 for a campaign against Roger II of Sicily 
(Falco Beneventanus (RIS, O.S.), v. 104). 

? Migne, Patrologia Latina, 214, Epist. Inn. III, ann. Il, letters CCX XI and CCX XVI 
and Gesta Inn. III, col. lv: Les Registres d’ Innocent IV, n. 3002; Les Registres de Martin IV, 
yr TN. de Carbio, Vita Innocentii IV, Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria, 
xxi (1898), 98. 
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Urban IV at Orvieto,! crusaders came forward for motives of religion 
and of fidelity to the pope, and probably received no pay. On each 
of these occasions the very existence of the papacy was threatened. 

It is evident that the preaching of a crusade was not always 
effective, but on these occasions and a few others crusaders played an 
influential part in defending the interests of the papacy. In 1240 
crusaders were enrolled in the Campagna as well as Rome itself, and 
in 1243 the defenders of Viterbo were reinforced by men from 
neighbouring towns who had taken the cross. Alexander IV’s 
army in the Regno in 1255 may have included as many as 2,000 
crusaders from Calabria and the Terra del Lavoro, while Urban IV’s 
defenders in 1264, hastily recruited in the Duchy of Spoleto and the 
Tuscan Patrimony, took part in the pursuit of Manfred’s army after 
that force had been demoralized by the sudden loss of its commander 
Doria.2 Certainly the crusaders of 1264, many of whom were over- 
come by heat and thirst, were not crack troops, but crusaders were 
not necessarily untried in war; Salimbene has an interesting story, 
sadly illustrative of the fate of the mendicant ideal, of a Franciscan 
tertiary who enlisted as a crusader against Ezzelin da Romano in 
1256 and, reverting to his former occupation as a military engineer, 
built a gattus which contributed much to the capture of Padua.® 
Boniface VIII must have been convinced of the military utility of 
crusaders, for he proclaimed his crusade against the Colonna more 
widely than any previous ‘ Italian’ crusade. The authorities in the 
provinces and sub-provinces of the Papal State were instructed to 
preach the crusade themselves and to find friars to assist them in 
this work; privileges were promised to those who paid the expenses 
of a soldier as well as to those who went in person, any man killed 
while fighting for the pope would receive the same pardon as his 
crusaders, and whoever granted aid, counsel or favour was to receive 
remission according to the amount of his help. The crusade was 
effective outside the State, for 600 Florentine cross-bowmen and 
heavy infantry took the cross, while Cesena in the Romagna (the 
only papal province in which the crusade was apparently not preached) 
received a special indulgence as a reward for its operation against the 
fugitive Colonna at Montevecchio in 1300.4 


After examining the military obligations of the pope’s subjects 
and the supplementation and partial supersession of their service by 


* Annales Placentini Gibellini, MGH, xviii. 483. Les Registres d’Urbain IV, nn. 777, 
859-60, 870; Thierri de Vaucouleurs (RIS, O.S.), iii. 2, 418. 
z * A. Borgia, Istoria della Chiesa ¢ Citta di Velletri (Nocera, 1723), p. 276 (1240); 
Winkelmann, Acta Imperii, i. 551-2 (1243); Jamsilla (ed. Del Re), p. 191 (1255). 
*Salimbene, Cronica (ed. Bernini), ii. 45-9; the same story is mentioned by 
Rolandinus Patavinus, MGH, xix. 121. 


* Les Registres de Boniface VIII, an. 2273, 2352, 2375, 2383, 2878; G. Villani, Cronica, 
viii. 21; Annales Caesenates (RIS, O.S.), xiv. col. 1118. 
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the use of paid armies, it seems appropriate to glance in turn at the 
more important wars fought by the popes in the thirteenth century 
and to notice the composition of the armies engaged in them. 

The first of these wars is Innocent III’s struggle against Mark- 
ward of Anweiler in 1199-1201. Innocent was not yet master of 
the enlarged Papal State, indeed his claim to it was a casus belli. 
Consequently the servitium debitum of his subjects plays a very small 
part (possibly none) in the fighting. The forces recruited directly 
by the papacy were mercenaries, partly from Rome and the surround- 
ing area, partly from Tuscany and northern Italy. They numbered 
at least 00 at one time and there may even have been as many as 
2,000 of them. Unfortunately it is impossible to know whether 
they outnumbered the troops recruited by Walter of Brienne, but 
the description of Walter’s army in the Gesta as non multis ... . sed 
Strenuis makes this probable: this army, raised partly in France 
and partly in Italy, was paid out of the revenues of the Neapolitan 
kingdom as well as by the pope and from its leader’s own pocket.! 

The papacy could never undertake a major campaign without an 
ally, and in the long struggle with Frederick II the place of Walter of 
Brienne was taken by the many friendly cities of central and northern 
Italy. In this great Italian war the pope’s own forces were usually 
a comparatively small element and they do not play an important 
part in the decisive struggles of 1247-8. But the troops that in- 
vaded the Regno in 1228-9 were Italian and French mercenaries 
paid by the pope, the men who held out in Rome in 1240 when the 
city seemed at Frederick’s mercy were papal crusaders, and the 
defenders of Viterbo in 1243-5 were mercenaries and again cru- 
saders recruited by the pope. When the principal theatre of war 
shifted to Lombardy, Emilia and the northern provinces of the 
Papal State, papal legates raised mercenary armies such as those 
gathered by Cardinal Ubaldini in 1247-8, Cardinal Capocci’s army 
in the March in 1248, Ubaldini’s Romagnols of 1249, and the troops 
from all parts of the papal state chartered later in 1249 to invade the 
Regno. The composition of some papal armies of these years is 
mysterious—we know nothing about the troops of the Rector of the 
March in 1247 or of those of ‘ Hugo Novellus ’ in the Duchy except 


1 See in general T. C. Van Cleve, Markward of Amweiler and the Sicilian Ragency 
(Princeton, 1937). For Innocent’s forces see above, n. 2, p. 15. For Walter’s, Gesta 
Innocentii, cols. xlvii, xlix, liii-iv; Epistolae Inn. II, a. I, 1. CCLXXX; Villehardouin, 
La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral (Paris, 1938-9), i. 34) (French knights); Biblio- 
thique de’ Ecole des Chartes, xxii. 165-6 (Walter’s French loans); for his recruiting in 
Italy see above, p. 20. 

® Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora (Rolls Series), iii. 165-6; Richard of S. Germano 
(RIS, N.S.), vii. 2. 152; for 1240 see n. 1, p. 26 and for 1243 nn. 5, p. 16 and 
2, p. 26, 

* For 1247-8 see above, p. 16; Gianandrea, op. cit. docs. XCII, XCV-VI, XCVIII- 
IX and L. Tonini, Storia civile ¢ sacra Riminese, iii. doc. CKXXVII; Savioli, Annali 
Bolognesi, iii. doc. DCLI; Les Ragistres d’ Innocent IV, nn. 4698, 4704, 4723; 4726. 
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that both suffered serious defeats —but the absence of requests to 
papal towns for military service shows that the popes had lost control 
over their state and that, as stated above, the towns who fought for 
them fought virtually as allies even when nominally they were 
subjects. 

The last of the Hohenstaufen wars was that against Manfred, 
during which the popes called to their aid the ally whose power was 
to overshadow them for the rest of the century and even beyond.? 
Urban IV, who succeeded in 1261, devoted the first years of his 
pontificate to strengthening his position in the Papal State, but by 
1263 he found it necessary to recruit a mercenary army. The critical 
year was 1264. Urban IV was at Orvieto : his Rector in the Duchy 
and March had been captured and his Rector in the Patrimony 
murdered. His Roman and Angevin allies with some Lombard 
mercenaries had been driven back from Vico and were separated 
from him by a hostile army, and in July an army under Percival 
Doria entered the Duchy with the apparent intention of over- 
running the Papal State and capturing him. Against this threat 
Urban put into the field 1,000 mercenaries under the papal marshal 
and a hastily gathered body of crusaders from the Duchy and 
Patrimony, but the imperial commander met an accidental death by 
drowning and his army fled from the papal forces near Terni, 
apparently without giving battle.‘ The papal armies of 1264 were 
probably the largest yet assembled. In addition to his Angevin 
allies and a number of friendly towns and barons (including Rome 
and the Count of Anguillara), the pope had his crusaders and some 
3,000 mercenaries : there were 1,000 of these in the Duchy, 700 in 
the Patrimony, 500 in the March, and around Rome 200 men from 
the Campagna and an unspecified number of Lombards. In mid- 
July the pope was complaining that the campaign had already cost 
him 200,000 /., but this combination of mercenaries, crusaders and 
allies—together with some good fortune in the shape of Doria’s 
accidental death—kept the papal cause alive until large Angevin 
forces made their appearance in the following year. 

The advent of the Angevins as a stable Italian ally changed 
fundamentally the military situation of the popes, as indeed it 


* Annales S. Pantaleonis, MGH, xxii, 542 and Annales Plac. Gib., MGH, xviii. 
496; P. Collenuccio, [storie del Regno di Napoli, ed. Saviotti (Bari, 1929), p. 139; Com- 
pagnoni, La Reggia Picena, p. 107 and G. Marangoni, Delle Memorie sagre e civili de Civita 
Nova (Rome, 1743), p. 268. There is a good account of these campaigns in F. Tenck- 
hoff, Der Kampf der Hohenstaufen um die Mark Ancona und das Herzogtum Spoleto von der 
zweiten E-xkommunikation Friedrichs II bis zum Tode Konradins (Paderborn, 1893). 

* See E. Jordan, Les Origines de la Domination Angevine en Italie (Paris, 1909). 

* Les Registres d’Urbain IV, nn. 276, 287. 

*K. Hampe, Urban IV und Manfred (Heidelberg, 1905), pp. 44-60, a masterly 
analysis of the events of this summer. The most important sources are a papal letter 


of 17 July (Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus, ii. 82) and the chronicle of Malaspina (ed. 
Del Re), pp. 232-41. 
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changed their whole temporal position. The large armies employed 
in the mainly successful attempt to absorb the Romagna into the 
Papal State included Angevin and French elements so that the army 
of 1282, although of about the same size as the papal forces of 1264, 
was no longer a predominantly papal one. Only after the Angevins 
became involved in the war of the Sicilian Vespers, and especially 
during Boniface VIII’s campaigns against the Colonna,? do we find 
again those mixed armies of papal mercenaries, papal subjects and 
crusaders which characterize the anti-Hohenstaufen struggle of the 
1240’s and early 1260’s. 

It has been suggested ® that the ‘ scratch’ armies of the papacy 
could never stand much chance against the Hohenstaufen forces, 
with their nucleus of ‘ regulars’ from the Regno. It is doubtful 
whether there is much in this contention, since both papal and 
imperial armies contained a high proportion of mercenaries and the 
nature of thirteenth-century warfare was such that the two sides 
very rarely met in open battle. Papalists and imperialists clashed 
in the Papal State in 1247-8 at Osimo, Civitanova and Terni and 
a pitched battle was fought for Forli in 1282, but for the most 
part it was a matter of manoeuvring and of garrison duties. In 
such operations a hastily collected army was at no very great 
disadvantage. 

The ‘ contest of Empire and Papacy’ in the thirteenth century 
was primarily a military and diplomatic struggle for the control-of 
Italy,5 and papal troops more than once played an important part 
in it. In particular they defied Frederick II in the vital area round 
Rome in.1240 and in 1243, clung to much of the northern part of 
the Papal State in 1247-8 and kept Manfred at bay in 1264, ‘ holding 
the fort’ until the forces of Charles of Anjou could take over the 
struggle and bring it to an end. The rédle of the pope’s own 
dominions in this work is hard to estimate, because there is no 
certain way of knowing when his subjects fought because they were 
his subjects and when they fought because, like many cities of the 
north, the prospect of imperial control was distasteful to them. In 
less disturbed times the military obligations of the Papal State 
provided the pontiff with a force that was normally adequate for 
internal police work, though the powerful Romagnol rebels of 


1 See above, p. 18. 


* For crusaders in this war see above, p. 26. For military service by papal towns 
see Pellini, Dell’Historia di Perugia, i. 318; Epbemerides Urbevetanae (RIS, N.S.), xv. 5. 
170; Mazzatinti, Archivi della Storia d’Italia, 2nd ser., ii. 259 (Matelica), iii. 84 (Ascoli 
Piceno), iv. 173 (Narni). 

* Tenckhoff, Der Kampf der Hohenstaufen um die Mark Ancona und das Herzogtum 
Spoleto, p. 51. 

“See above pp. 27-8 and p. 28, n. 1; for Forli, Cantinelli (RIS, N.S.), xxviii. 2. 
48-52 and Annales Forolivienses (RIS, N.S.), xxii. 2. 35-9, &c. 

5 See the remarks of G. Barraclough, The Medieval Empire, Idea and Reality (Historical 
Association pamphlet, 1950), p. 20. 
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1281-4 were too much for it, and in 1301 we even find a pope 
compelled to turn to Florence for aid against a rebellious baron in 
the Tuscan Patrimony.! 

The thirteenth-century volume of the Cambridge Medieval History 
is entitled ‘ Victory of the Papacy ’, but in his fine introduction Dr. 
Previté-Orton virtually admitted that this was a misnomer. Many 
powers emerged from the thirteenth century stronger than they 
had entered it, among them the French monarchy, with its new 
Angevin offshoot. The papacy was not among them, for it had 
lost spiritual prestige by its use of temporal strength, yet its unaided 
temporal strength was inadequate. It had finally to rely on the 
soldiers of an ally for victory and the Angevin ally, not the papacy, 
was the victor. 


D. P. WaALEy. 


1 Les Registres de Boniface VIII, n. 4326. 
* Cambridge Medieval History, vi. p. xvii. 





The Spiritual Courts of the Isle of Man, 
especially in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 


Centuries 


I 


HIS study is based largely on the original manuscript records of 

the spiritual courts. These are, for the most part, to be found at 
present (1956) in two places in Douglas: the Registry of Deeds, and 
the library of the Manx Museum. The period covered by the material 
in the former begins about 1600. It seems to include all categories 
of business up to about 1680, round about which date the ‘ present- 
ments and other causes’, é.e. the disciplinary and the contentious 
testamentary and matrimonial proceedings, such as would in Eng- 
land have been called ex officio and instance, begin to be taken out 
into separate parcels, which are in the Museum, leaving the volum- 
inous documents concerning the relatively uncontentious aspects of 
the testamentary and kindred business, including numerous wills 
and inventories, in the Registry of Deeds. There are some parcels 
ot ‘ books ’ with title pages which suggest that some such division 
of the material for filing was contemporary, though some documents 
have apparently wandered. Both sets of material are divided into 
two series of parallel dates, from the episcopal and archidiaconal 
registers respectively, though here again, especially as regards the 
‘ causes ’, there seems to have been considerable confusion of the 
papers, and so far only a partial re-classification has been attempted. 

As a background to these records, there is available material of a 
more general character. Some of the most important of this may 
be found in a manuscript volume entitled ‘ The Spiritual Laws of 
the Isle of Man’. This is evidently a work of reference though, 
owing to the small number of copies needed, it was never printed. 
It seems to have been compiled about 1700, and some material added 
later by some of those who used it. Bishop Wilson’s copy, with 
marginal notes in his hand, and several others, are in the Museum 
library, with largely similar but not quite identical contents. A 
particularly full and clearly written copy containing the signature 
and book plate of John Quayle, clerk of the Rolls, for whom it 
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appears to have been written out in 1740, the property of Canon 
Stenning, was kindly lent by him for the purposes of this and earlier 
studies. The page references in this article are to this copy. 

This manuscript book contains the two series of the Island’s 
written spiritual laws (¢. 1577 and 1667), orders to be observed in 
the spiritual courts, oaths taken by some of the court personnel and 
others, extracts from the records, both spiritual and temporal, 
showing relevant precedents and pronouncements, and the con- 
stitutions of the Church in Man (1703-4). The sixteenth-century 
spiritual laws and the early eighteenth-century constitutions are to 


be found in the Isle of Man statute book also, but the manuscript 


version of the former contains an important clause (No. 37) omitted 
from the statute book, probably by accident, and shows the names 
and offices of thirteen signatories representative of the Church. 
The numbering of the clauses is also different; that in the manuscript 
version will be followed here as it is in any references to these 
earliest ‘ statutes’, as they are often called, in later documents of 
the spiritual courts.} 

The records of the temporal courts, parallel to those of the 
spiritual courts here studied, are available in the Rolls Office, also 
at Douglas, while four manuscript books of extracts from them, 
compiled with brief notes by the above mentioned John Quayle 
and known as Quayle’s Precedents, are in the Manx Museum. 

Besides the material only available in manuscript, the Isle of 
Man is well provided with printed source books. 

The first of the official series of statute books includes fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century statements of customary law as well as the 
Statutes enacted by Tynwald up to 1824.2 Other documents 
relative to Manx affairs, from the earliest times onward, are available 
in the thirty-three volumes published in the nineteenth century by 
the Manx Society, including three volumes of Monumenta collected 
and edited by Dr. Oliver (iv, vii, ix) and The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Man and the Isles, the work of monks at Rushen abbey, with a long 
introduction and notes by Professor P. A. Munch, and illustrative 
documents appended by him, and an English translation and further 
notes by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Goss (xxii, xxiii). Dr. Munch, a Nor- 
wegian scholar, quotes the Norse sagas and much other early 
material in his notes, and, having studied the archives at the Vatican, 


' As the book of Statutes of the Isle of Man is available in print and the volume of 
* Spiritual Laws of the Isle of Man’ can only be studied in manuscript, footnote 
references to the first series of spiritual laws, which appears in both, refer to the former. 
Hence the statute book numbers of the several clauses (or laws) are given in the footnote, 
and the manuscript numbers, when different, in the text. 

* There are many subsequent volumes of the Statutes of the Isle of Man, but all 
references here are to vol. i. This was edited by J. F. Gill, advocate, under the super- 
vision of Sir James Gell, attorney-general, and A. W. Adams, clerk of the Rolls, of 
the Isle of Man, and printed in London by Eyre and Spottiswoode in 1883. 
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includes a number of papal documents in his appendix, which 
supplement the material collected by Oliver. 

Finally among sources must be mentioned the account of the 
Island and its affairs by Bishop Thomas Wilson, which may be found, 
entitled History of the Isle of Man, in volume xviii of the Manx 
Society. It also appears, with only minor differences, as the 
account of the Isle of Man in the second edition of Camden’s 
Britannia (1722). 


Il 


To Thomas Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man 1698-1755, the 
activities of the Manx spiritual courts owe, not their comprehensive 
character or their severity (real or imagined) as has sometimes been 
mistakenly supposed, but certain reforms in practice laid down in 
the Church Constitutions of 1703-4. These are probably partly 
responsible for the fuller keeping of the records of the disciplinary 
business of the courts, which are particularly complete and interest- 
ing for the early decades of the eighteenth century. There is enough 
evidence from the seventeenth century to show that the work was 
carried on then in intention on similar lines, and that the bishop 
sometimes presided in person, and Bishop Wilson certainly did not 
regard himself as an innovator except with regard to the specific 
reforms in the constitution. He brought, however, to his judicial 
responsibilities such a high sense that they were part of his pastoral 
function, to be pursued for the health of the souls of his flock, that 
he probably sat in court in person oftener than either his predecessors 
or his successors. 

Thomas Wilson, who was born in 1663 at Burton, in the Wirral 
district of Cheshire, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
entered as a sizar in May 1682, gained a scholarship next year, and 
took his B.A. degree in 1686. In 1692, after holding curacies first 
in Ireland and then in Lancashire, he became domestic chaplain to 
the earl of Derby (Lord of Man) and tutor to his son, and came to 
the Isle of Man as its bishop in 1698 at the age of thirty-four. His 
first years there were marked by conspicuous, and even brilliant, 
co-operation with the civil power for the public welfare. In 1703, 
a few months before his Church Constitutions were agreed upon at 
a convocation of the clergy of the diocese and ratified by Tynwald, 
the Act of Settlement,? sometimes called the Magna Carta of the 
Isle of Man was passed, largely through his influence. As he put 
it in his diary on 9 September 1703: ‘ Blessed be God for his favours. 
On this day I was, I hope, a happy instrument in bringing the Lord 
of Man and his people to an agreement: his Lordship having this 

1 Reprinted from Cruttwell’s edition of Bishop Wilson’s works, published at Bath 
» 8 Slatates of the loko of Man, i. 16072. 
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day condescended to settle them upon a certain tenure, or rather to 
restore them to their ancient tenure which has been uncertain for 
more than one hundred years.’ Affairs did not, however, go so 
smoothly in the following years. A new governor, Alexander 
Horne, took office early in 1714, and the bishop seems to have 
realized at once that he must be prepared to justify his procedure by 
reference to the Island’s generally accepted spiritual laws. The 
second series of these, which had been put into writing at the request 
of the earl of Derby in 1667, were not to be found among the 
temporal records, having been mislaid, some said deliberately, and 
the bishop took pains to satisfy himself that a copy in his possession 
was accurate, that the laws in question were ancient, and that they 
had been kept for reference in the (temporal) controller’s office.* 

Number 34 of these laws says of the ecclesiastical judges: ‘ none 
to be privileged from their censures’. It was on this point that a 
breach with the governor arose. The bishop was no respecter of 
persons, and when he was convinced that the wife of the governor 
himself was guilty of slander he demanded that she should make 
apology to the aggrieved parties. A fine was imposed upon him 
for having exceeded his office and when he refused to pay he was 
imprisoned in Castle Rushen. This was in 1722. He appealed and 
was permitted to carry his case to London, where it was considered 
by the Crown lawyers. He was eventually exonerated and the 
governor retired or was withdrawn. Throughout the bishop 
enjoyed the ardent sympathy of the Manx populace.® 

The most authoritative general statements about the Manx 
spiritual jurisdiction are contained in the above mentioned short 
treatise by Bishop Wilson which appeared about 1722. This 
contains paragraphs with such headings as Archdeacon, Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, and Ecclesiastical Courts, along with accounts of climate, 
soil, live stock, and the traits of the population as they appeared to 
their shrewd and affectionate Father in God. Naturally he mentions 
particularly anything he regards as exceptional; he describes for 
instance the method of citing people to attend the courts (both 
spiritual and temporal) as ‘ pretty singular’. But his accounts, each 
in a few words, of the functions of the several ecclesiastical judges, 
are the best we have and will be quoted in their place. 


III 


The Isle of Man is, in Coke’s words, ‘ no parcel of the realm of 
England’. Until 1266 she was under Norwegian suzerainty; she 


* John Keble, Life of Bishop Witzon i (1863), p. 185. 
* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws of the Isle of Man, John Quayle’s copy, 
Pp. 89, 90. 


® aw Keble, op. cit. ii. 491-595; A. W. Moore, History of the Isle of Man (1900), 
PP. 486-99. 
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was then an object of dispute between Scotland and England for 
140 years, and her settled political status only began in 1406, when 
she was given to Sir John Stanley and his heirs to be held as a fief 
of the Crown of England, on terms of homage and two falcons on 
the occasion of a coronation. Though after a few generations the 
Stanleys ceased to call themselves kings and were contented with 
the title ‘ Lord of Man’, they were jealous of their prerogatives, as 
over against the English Crown, and the Manx people and Tynwald, 
the Manx parliament, supported their claims, as emphasizing the 
Island’s distinct political existence and national status. Similarly, 
the Lords and the people of Man alike always stressed and valued 
the Island’s customary law in the fields both of the secular and of 
the spiritual jurisdiction. 

That in the Isle of Man ‘ they do not use the laws of England’ 
was accepted by the Lords of the Council in London in 1520 in 
connexion with a judgement on a case.!_ It is usually assumed that 
she can be included by name in an Act of Parliament but not other- 
wise. That she was even to this extent subject to parliament was, 
however, disputed right up to the time of the Act of Revestment, 
when the Crown took over the Lordship of Man in 1765. The 
diocese which is now called Sodor and Man was first recognized by 
the pope as part of the province of York in 1458, and was ‘ annexed ’ 
thereto by Act of Parliament in 1542. It had been part of the 
Norwegian province of Nidaros, since this was constituted in 1154. 
There had been certain links with England, the bestowal of the 
‘honour of the episcopal election’ by Olaf I on Furness abbey in 
1134, and the instruction of the pope to the archbishop of York in 
1244 to consecrate any fit candidate presented to him ‘ because the 
Church of Nidaros is very remote and the Church of Man is separated 
from it by a most dangerous sea’. The bishops selected by Furness 
were, however, usually Manx or Scottish, not English, and the 
earlier practice of going to Nidaros for consecration was resumed 
after Man was ceded by the king of Norway to the king of Scotland 
in 1266. 

Three sets of Edicts were promulgated by diocesan synods held 
in Man in 1229, 1291, and 1351, under Bishops Simon, Mark, and 
William Russell. None of them make any reference to any pro- 
vincial authority, except that the ruling on one point in 1291 is 
declared to be ‘ according to the custom of the English Church and 
ours’. This is the more surprising in that Bishop Mark was a Scot, 
and a nominee of the king of Scotland—who overruled the choice 
for Furness and of the clergy and people of Man—and had been in 
Norway at the time of a provincial synod there. Man had, however, 
in the previous year, temporarily became politically subject to the 


1 Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, p. 117. 
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Crown of England and, as the point in question, the right of the 
bishop to adjudicate in intestacy, had been the occasion of dispute 
in England more than in either Scotland or Man, Mark may have 
thought it was wise to be forearmed by the insistence that it was 
secundum consuetudinem ecclesiae Anglicani et nostrae.* 

By 1458 the connexion with Nidaros was so tenuous that it is 
doubtful whether the pope then made a conscious and definite 
transfer of the see from one province to another or merely acknow- 
ledged what he accepted as by then the de facto position.? Never- 
theless, this newly declared connexion with York seems likewise to 
have been tenuous, since, when in 1542, by 33 Hen. VIII, c. 31, the 
diocese was ‘ annexed, joined, and united to the said province and 
metropolitan jurisdiction of York’, the wording of the Act seems 
to imply the supposition that, like Chester, it had previously been . 
in the province of Canterbury. Even after this Act, any attempt to . 
treat Sodor and Man as comprised in the province of York for any 
effective purpose other than the consecration of the bishops seems 
quickly to have lapsed. The diocese was represented by proctors 
at the York convocation in 1545 and 1546-7 but subsequent York 
records ignore it altogether until the seventeenth century.® 

The English Reformation Acts under Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
and Elizabeth are stated to extend to ‘ other his (or her) Majesty’s 
dominions’. Sir Henry Gell, attorney-general of the Island, 
writing in 1882, while pointing out that some of their clauses were 
not applicable to Manx conditions, and that even for Ireland special 
Acts were deemed necessary, seems to leave it unsettled whether a 
reference to all dominions of the Crown could be equivalent to a f 
mention by name. He suggests that in some way or other the 
English Acts must have been accepted as extending to Man since 
Tynwald passed no Acts of Uniformity or similar legislation. It 7 
is possible, however, to contend that the breach with Rome was 
effected for Man by a declaration of the Deemsters and Keys in 1541 
“that my Lord is Metropolitan and Chief of Holy Church ’,5 though 
this never found its way into the statute book. This was un- 
doubtedly inspired, however, not by fervour for the royal supremacy 
but by the urge to protect the prerogatives of the Lord of Man and i 
the national status of his Island against the dictatorship of Henry ; 
VIII, whose rejoinder is conjectured to have been 33 Hen. VIII 
cap. 31 with its insistence on the metropolitan jurisdiction of York. 3 

It was by Henry VIII’s dictatorial power that the Manx monas- : 
teries had been dissolved in 1540. He exercised it again in 1545 


* Manx Society, vol. ix: Synodal Statutes of Bishop Mark, p- 194. All three series 
of edicts are to be found, in Latin and in English, in this volume. 

* Ibid. pp. 21-3. Bull of Pope Calixtus, 1458. 

* I am indebted for this information to the Rev. J. S. Purvis, D.D. i 

* Manx Society, xxxi. 298. 
* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, Pp. 155. 
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and 1546 in the suspension of a bishop and the nomination of 
another more likely to carry out his wishes, actions which are 
regarded in Man as having been unconstitutional, as the presentation 
lay with the Lord of Man who was then Edward, earl of Derby. 
He, however, like his bishop, wished to retain the old ways. The 
bishop was reinstated under Mary and unmolested up to his death 
in 1570. One more nomination to the see by Edward, earl of 
Derby, was confirmed by Elizabeth, and then he too died. His heir, 
Henry, was of other views, but his first nominee, Bishop Merrick, 
was only appointed in 1575, consecrated in 1576, and installed in 
1577, in which year he took the oath of fealty. There is no sign 
that he took any active steps for reform. A letter of his, which has 
been ascribed to 1577 but may be some years later, declares they 
“most readily conform without a single exception to the usage 
| formam]| of the Church of England ’,? but their Manx speech must 
have made it hard to judge of this and the wish was probably father 
to the thought. Whether deliberately or not, the diocese appears to 
have been left out of the remit to the Elizabethan Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the province of York, whose sphere does not 
seem to have extended beyond ‘the diocese of York, Duresme, 
Carlill, and Chester ’.? 

In the last decade of the century, owing to a dispute over the 
Stanley succession, Man came temporarily directly under the Crown 
of England. The queen’s delegate, called the captain of the Isle 
of Man, presiding over Tynwald on 24 June 1594, delivered to the 
vicar-general seven articles ‘ to be enquired of at the next Consistory 
Court to be held within this Isle’. The second of these runs, 
‘ That they take Order the Queen’s Majestie’s Injunctions be read 
in their Churches ’, and one, though only one, of the others concerns 
what were regarded as papistical practices. Hence it seems likely 
that the kind of steps taken in England all through the reign were 
only initiated in Man in 1594. It was not till 1610 that it was 
enacted by Tynwald that ‘ the Children of all Ecclesiastical Persons 
in this Isle begotten in Marriage shall be and continue legitimate and 
inheritable’.4 Early in the same century and not before, the 
production of a Prayer Book in Manx was taken in hand; this was 
under Bishop Phillips, who, as a native of North Wales, may have 
had a fellow feeling for the speakers of a language kindred to Welsh. 
The importance to this study of the late date of any kind of Reforma- 
tion campaign in Man is that it cannot have affected in any way the 
content of the sixteenth-century spiritual laws. There is thus 
external evidence for regarding them as essentially pre-Reformation 


1 Cotton MS., Letter of John Merrick, Bishop of Sodor, available in Manx Society, 


98. 
2 Tudor Parish Documents of the Diocese of York, ed. J. S. Purvis (1948), p. 10. 
3 Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. 66. ‘ Ibid. p. 72. 
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legacies. This seems confirmed by the internal evidence of their 
allusion to the rights of the abbot and the prior, abolished nearly 
forty years before their production, and many references to what 
‘hath been accustomed ”.} 

Before leaving this matter of the position of the Isle of Man and 
her Church in relation to English Acts, it may be observed that 
there is no dubiety about their not being covered by Jacobean and 
Caroline legislation. 

The canons of 1603 were adopted by the synod of the province 
of Canterbury, and ratified and extended by the king only to ‘ this 
our realm’. From replies from the parishes which have been 
preserved, it is apparent that English visitation articles were sent 
out in 1634 under Phillips’s English successor, Bishop Forster, who 
had been appointed the previous year, without any editing to adapt 
them to the Manx situation. As might be expected, such replies 
were received as: ‘ To the XIIII article, viz. whether the ministre 
reed publiquely in the Church the constitucions and canons Ecclall: 
we answer that we have no such bookes, that the ministr may reede 
them.’ ? 

As already noted, the Constitutions of the Church in Man ® were 
drawn up, and ratified by Tynwald, a century later. 


IV 


The attorney-general of the Isle of Man, reporting to the Royal 
Commission in 1791, wrote: ‘ A consistory court was held alter- 
nately by the Bishop or his Vicars-General for one half the year, 
and by the Archdeacon or his Official for the other half.’4 This 
statement brings out two respects in which the Manx differed from 
the English practice: (i) the less complete delegation of the bishop’s 
judicial function to his deputies, called in Man the vicars-general,® 
so that he still sometimes held his court in person, and (ii) the 
division of the year into two parts and the alternate jurisdiction of 
the bishop and the archdeacon. The inclusive sense in which the 
term ‘ consistory court’ is used is also to be noted.® 

Bishop Wilson differentiates both between the usual sphere of 


! Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 40, 41, 45, 46, 47; Nos. 1, 15, 40, $1, $3, $7, $9- 
* For copies of these and other visitation articles sent out in Man, I am indebted 
to Mrs. N. V. Crampton, late secretary of the I. of M. Natural History and Antiquarian 


Society, who copied them out for me in her own hand shortly before her deeply 
lamented death this year. 


* Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 155-9. 

* Manx Society, xxxi. 109. 

* See Catholic*Encyclopaedia, XV, pp. 402-3, article 1 ‘icar-General, ‘ the titles vicar- 
general a:.d offcial are used indiscriminately for the same person in the decretals and 
in the Tridentine decrees’, Wm. H. W. Fanning, S.J., St. Louis University. 

* For guidance in bringing out points of contrast between the Manx and English 
ecclesiastical courts and other help, I am greatly indebted to Professor E. F. Jacob. 
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the bishop and archdeacon and of their delegates and between the 
scope of the bishop’s jurisdiction and that of the archdeacon. Of 
the former he says the courts are ‘ either held by the bishop in person 
or his Archdeacon, especially where the cause is purely spiritual ’. 
There is nowhere any definition of a ‘ purely spiritual’ cause, but 
the term no doubt covers disciplinary cases and perhaps also matri- 
monial cases, which were in fact largely regarded as disciplinary. A 
special responsibility of the delegate judges is set forth by Bishop 
Wilson who goes on: ‘ or by his Vicar-General and the Archdeacon’s 
Official, who are the proper judges of all controversies which happen 
between executors etc. within a year and a day after probate.”! The 
Deemsters and Keys at an Assembly held on 10 October 1609, had 
declared ‘ by the antient Lawes of this Isle the Viccars General, or 
Officers of the Spirituall Courts, ought not to intermeddle with any 
Manner of Debt, or for proving of Wills, longer than for a twelve- 
month and a day ’.? 
The oath of the vicars-general as it was up to 1765, runs : 


Your allegiance to the King’s Majesty of Great Britain reserved, 
you shall swear to be true and true faith and fidelity to bear to 
and his heirs, during your life. You shall to your power maintain 
and defend the ancient laws, statutes, and customs belonging to 
this Isle, and the prerogatives due to the heirs thereof, as appertaineth 
to your office and place according to the trust reposed in you; and 
with your best advice be aiding and assisting to the . . . Governor 

. of the said Isle . . . for the furtherance of the government 
and benefit of the said Isle, as oft as you shall be called upon or 
require thereto. 

You shall reverently obey the Ordinary and his successors in 
all honest and lawful things, following with a glad mind and will 
their godly admonitions, and submitting yourself to their godly 
judgments. 

You shall faithfully and diligently discharge the duty of your 
place in all things according to the ancient laws, accustomary course¢, 
and proceeding of your court.3 





Much of this is identical with the bishop’s oath,* but the quali- 
fication ‘ as oft as you shall be called ’ and the reference to the court 
are additions. There is no direct reference to his court in the 
archdeacon’s oath, but. his official’s oath is largely similar to that 
of the vicars-general, with the additional definition, ‘ your court 
under the Archdeacon ’.5 


1 Manx Society, vol. xviii, ‘The Old Historians of the Isle of Man’, p. 117. 

® Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 71, 72. 

3 Manx Society, vol. xxxi, Appendix C, No. 18. 

* The bishop’s oath in this form, under the date 1608, is given in Manx Society, 
ix. 97, from the State Paper Office (Scotland), vol. 32, art. 83. There was an earlier 
form of oath concerned entirely with the bishop’s obligations as the Lord’s tenant, 

® Manx Society, vol. xxxi, Appendix C, Nos. 14 and 16, 
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Bishop Wilson says further: ‘ besides what is transacted in open 
court, the vicars-general compose an infinite number of differences 
at their own houses, which makes that office very laborious and 
troublesome’. In this as in other ways they were the ‘ opposite 
numbers’ in the ecclesiastical sphere of the deemsters in the tem- 
poral, of whom also Bishop Wilson says: ‘ most of the controversies, 
especially such as are too trivial to be brought before a court, are 
dispatched in their houses’. In another place Bishop Wilson says, 
‘The Archdeacon, in all inferior causes, has alternate jurisdiction 
with the Bishop ’.1_ There were no exempt parishes but there were 
causes ‘exempt from the Archdeacon’s jurisdiction’, as William 
Norris, vicar-general in the early seventeenth century, put it.? 
These included the punishing of any offences by excommunication 
or by imprisonment, certain grave offences, such as adultery and 
witchcraft, other offences on the second or subsequent repetition, 
and also marriage and divorce. 

In spite of this nominal distinction between the bishop’s and 
archdeacon’s courts, the records show that sessions were almost 
always presided over by more than one ecclesiastical judge, and 
such titles as the following are not strikingly exceptional, especially 
round about its period: Acta, gesta, et habita apud Curiam Consistoriale 
in Excla S“ Michaeli Archangeli, coram Rev® admodum in Christo Patre 
ac Dno Dno Thoma, Sodor et Manniae Episcopo: Danis Samuale Wattle- 
worth Archidiacono, Roberto Parr et Johanne Curghley, Vicariis in 
Generalibus, nec non J. Wood Registr. Epis —26 die Mens. Junii, 1712. 

Commonly, there were at least two or three judges present, and 
in particular it is to be observed that one or both vicars-general were 
often present with the archdeacon or the archdeacon’s official. 
When a decree was made, it was signed by all the judges present, 
two, three or more names, as well by the registrar, or, as 
he was called up to the nineteenth century, the register. Further, 
though there are separate episcopal and archidiaconal records, 
sessions of the chapter court are often recorded in both for the same 
date and place. There at least the distinction seems to have been 
one of registration only, and perhaps of the assignment of probate 
fees. The following account probably dates back at least to circa 
1700: “The Jurisdiction of the Archdeacon . . . begins on St. 
Simon and Jude’s day (28 October) and ends at the feast of St. 
Mark (25 April). . So that all wills within that half year belong to 
and are recorded in the Archdeacon’s registry and those of the other 
half year in the Lord Bishop’s together with all decrees.’3 Even 
the separate registration was not always maintained. Charles 
Wattlestone, archdeacon’s register, remarks in one place: ‘ The 

* Manx Society, xviii. 117, 116, 110. 


* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, p. 117. 
* Ibid. p. 3. 
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Presentments for the year 1712 are in the Bishop’s Registry because 
I was in Ireland that year.’ 

The reasons for the presence of two or more judges, and for the 
apparent confusion in practice of the jurisdiction of the bishop and 
the archdeacon, probably include the following: 

(1) The need that there should always be present at least one 
judge of local experience, knowledge, and speech. The vicars- 
general were local clergy, selected as suitable and sometimes as 
experienced in court work having already served as register or as 
archdeacon’s official, and accepted in the island as the custodians of 
the spiritual unwritten laws as the deemsters were of those in the 
temporal sphere. These ‘ breast laws ’, as they are called in Man, 
were held to be laid up in their breasts, or, as William Norris said 
on the occasion already mentioned, ‘ antiently . . . received the one 
from the other from time to time ’. 

(2) The advantage that, whenever wider principles of canon law 
were involved, there should be at least one judge whose experience 
and knowledge were not purely local. The archdeacon, like the 
bishop, so to speak, represented the learning of the larger world, 
the vicars-general and archdeacon’s official the learning and speech 
of the island. It may have been on account of his wider education 
that a court dealing with ‘ spiritual’ causes might, in the absence 
of the bishop, be held ‘ by his Archdeacon ’ as Bishop Wilson puts 
it, rather than by his vicars-general—or, as the records show, rather 
than by these alone. 

(3) The great advantage to both of the opportunity accorded by 
court sessions to learn from each other, and to the registers and, in 
the chapter court the parish clergy, the field of selection of future 
vicars-general, to learn from both. 

The very small political and diocesan unit, at once a nation and 
a group of seventeen parishes,! the unlettered population, chiefly 
of farmers holding on a hereditary basis direct from the Lord of 
Man, with no feudal hierarchy, and the isolation of the whole, 
clearly made for intimacy, informality, and some degree of impro- 
visation, with the absence of a formal adherence to the exact letter 
even of what was admitted de jure. The fact emphasized by Gover- 
nor Sacheverell, circa 1700, quoting Lord ‘Cook’ (Coke), ‘ the 
Isle of Man hath such laws the like whereof are not to be found in 
any other place, where every man pleads his own cause without 
counsel or attorney, or any person that can gain by strife’? no 
doubt also facilitated informality. Bishop Wilson, writing some 


1 A. W. Moore conjectures on the basis of the manorial rolls and later censuses, 
that the population in the mid-seventeenth century was about 12,000. (History of the 
Isle of Man (1900), p. 302.) 

® Manx Society, vol. i, ‘ An Account of the Isle of Man by William Sacheverell, 
Esq., late Governor of Man’, p. 6. 
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twenty years later, tells us: ‘ of late years . . . attornies, and such 
as gain by strife, have even forced themselves into the business ’, 
but still he declares, ‘In all courts of the Island, ecclesiastical and 
civil, men and women usually plead their own causes except where 
strangers are concerned being unacquainted with our laws and 
language ’.} . 

Like the vicars-general, the registrars or registers were clergy. 
They had no formal qualification as lawyers, but they usually brought 
experience of the courts as parish ministers and they gained further 
experience in office. Samuel Wattleworth, the first Manx arch- 
deacon since the fifteenth century, had formerly been successively 
register and vicar-general. Bishop Wilson, in consulting him in 
1714, says he does so, ‘ for as much as you have for a very long time 
been concerned either as Judge or as Register in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ’, and he, in replying, says that he is ‘ now near 68 years of 
age—a considerable part of which time I have been a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Court of this Isle ’.? 

The Sumners. The officer corresponding to the English 
apparitor has usually been known in Man by the earlier term 
‘summoner’, commonly written ‘sumner’. There is, however, 
no sign that he ever possessed inquisitorial functions or shared the 
resulting opprobrium of the English officer. There was a general 
sumner for the whole island, and there were local sumners. The 
right to appoint the general sumner was claimed in 1612 by the 
countess of Derby but was restored to the bishop in 1627. It was 
resumed by the Lord of Man during the controversy of the 1720s, 
and thereafter retained. His duties included, from early times to 
the present century, the administration of estates where no executor 
or next of kin was available; the documents committing to his 
charge about the end of the seventeenth century the assets and debts 
of the earl of Derby, Lord of Man, whose next of kin were unwilling 
to accept responsibility, may be found among the court papers. 
The early spiritual laws ° tell us of other duties both of the general 
sumner and his ‘ several sub sumners’ as a charge dated 1738, calls 
them. ‘The Ordinary’ was ‘to send (citations for keeping of 
courts) to the General Sumner and he with all speed to send them’ 
(No. 57) and ‘at the appointment of the Ordinary the General 
Sumner or his factor shall take all stresses in matters Spiritual ’ 
(No. 58). 

A local sumner was, in Man, appointed for each parish. He might 
(no doubt as the general sumner’s factor) be ‘ commanded by the 


* Manx Society, xviii. 117. 
* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John ‘Quayle’s copy, pp. 89, 90. 
* Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 40-7, where the numbers of the clauses (in the order 


quoted above) are 57, 38, 37, 36. No. 58 above does not appear in the Statute Book 
version, Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 5-29. 
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Ordinary to bring an offender to prison’ (No. 36) but he fulfilled a 
whole range of other parish functions, including ‘ to call within the 
Church . . . all such things as he is requested by any of the parish 
that is gone or lost’ (No. 35); ‘ to stand at the Chancel door at the 
time of service to whip and keep out all dogs’ (ibid.) and to help 
collect the tithes in kind (No. 34). He also had not only to produce 
at each meeting of the circuit court a list of all who had died in his 
parish, and to call for the appearance of the executors, but to take 
himself the responsibility of arranging the valuation of the goods. 
As his oath put it: ‘ You shall as oft as any man or woman... 
dieth within your parish, having goods, swear 4 honest men to 
prise those goods to the full value, and swear all such as have any 


such goods in their custody and possession to bring the same to the 
view of the said men.’ ! 


V 


John Quayle’s copy of the manuscript volume of Spiritual Laws 
opens with a set of ‘ Orders—To be observed in the Spiritual Court 
for the Effecting of Business decently and according to Law’. The 
reference in the first of these to ‘ the Sumner of the furthest parish ’ 
shows that they relate to the regular court held for a group of 
parishes by the ecclesiastical judges on circuit. On the analogy of 
the temporal circuit courts which moved from one to another of the 
sheadings, or groups of parishes, this is occasionally referred to as 
‘our sheading court’, though the grouping for the spiritual courts 
was, or became, somewhat different from that in the sheadings, and 
a list probably dating from circa 1714? shows five groups as com- 
pared with the six sheadings. More often it is called the ‘ circuit 
court ’, but the most usual term is the ‘ chapter court’. That it was 
in some sense a meeting of a chapter seems to be borne out by the 
fact that part of its business was to receive presentments by the 
‘chapter quest’. The most important evidence of the sixteenth- 
century spiritual laws with regard to administration is their reference 
not only (No. 57) to ‘ when the Ordinary sendeth any citation abroad 
for the keeping of Spiritual Courts, Chapters, or other weighty 
matters ’ but in two places (Nos. 37 and 50) ® to ‘ such as are pre- 
sented by the Chapter Quest ’. 

Whether there were ever rural chapters for the small districts, 
each of not more than four parishes, which the judges visited on 
circuit, may be uncertain. There is no sign of rural deaneries or 
deans until modern times. But presumably the parish clergy of 
each group of parishes either once formed a chapter, or were regarded 

1 Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. 101. 


2 Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, p. 263. 


3 Statute Laws of the Isle of Man, p. 46, No. 50. No. 37 is only‘ found in the 
manuscript volume of the Spiritual Laws. 
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as the sections meeting locally of the chapter made up of the clergy 
of all seventeen parishes. The chapter quest consisted of at least 
four questmen for each parish and sometimes more. These were 
distinct from and additional to four or sometimes more church 
wardens.} 

The orders allude solely to business concerned with succession, 
testate and intestate, but that this and other business was dealt with 
at the same session is shown by the notices directing that a court be 
summoned, of which several, of different dates, survive among the 
records. The following example, dated 13 May 1735, shows the 
two chief categories of what may be called the routine business, the 
testamentary and the disciplinary, and also one of the more excep- 
tional matters which were also dealt with when occasion arose. It 
is addressed to the sumner of Kk. Bride? by the archdeacon’s 
register, two of whose notices to the sumners of other parishes of 
the courts of the same and (in Kk. Michael) the previous day also 
survive and are in nearly the same words: 


Give notice to your parishioners the next Lord’s Day that the 
Chapter Court will be held in Christ Church at Lezaire on Thursday 
the 29th instant. Whither you are to summon all the wills and 
devises within your parish since the last circuit, with inventories at 
large and sufficient pledges, the Church Wardens and Questmen 
with their presentments, and a new Chapter Quest for his Lordship’s 
half year, and all offenders to cross their names sub paena 2/6 each. 

You are also to make publication that whereas the marriages 
recorded in the register book of Kk. Braddon solemnised from 
Dec. 1st, 1730, till April zoth, 1734, are found to have been embezzled 
and destroyed, if any persons within your parish were married in 
Kk. Braddon during the interval that they with proper evidence do 
offer themselves at our Sheading Court to prove their marriage 
that the same may be recorded. 


This is very like the notice of an English visitation. Moreover, 
English visitation articles are recalled by ‘The Oath or Articles 
given to the Church Wardens and Chapter Quest’. The order 
appended to them, signed ‘ Tho. (Wilson) Sodor and Mann ’, does 
not, however, indicate that they were issued at the time of the 
circuit, but ‘ read publickly in Church once in the Quarter, viz. the 
first Sunday in January, April, July and October, and as oft to the 
Church Wardens and Chapter Quest as they shall desire the same ’.4 
No. 13 of the church constitutions of 1704 lays it down that the 


Though there is no longer a chapter quest, the number of church wardens in a 
Manx parish is still four. 

* The word ‘ Kirk ’, commonly written ‘ Kk’, with the name of the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated, was the usual designation of a Manx parish. 

* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 91-8. 

* Ibid. p. 99. 
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‘ articles of visitation ’ shall be read to the minister, church wardens, 
and chapter quest monthly.? 

The parcels consisting largely of wills and inventories usually 
contain three bundles for each year, showing the three circuits held 
annually. These were called the May, Michaelmas and Candlemas 
circuits, though the exact dates vary. Each parcel comprises sections 
for each group of parishes served by a chapter court. There is a 
front page to most sections, showing the date and place of the 
court and other particulars. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries this is usually, in Latin, the summer and autumn records 
being headed Curia Testamentalis and the winter records Curia 
Correctionis. In at least one place the heading is Curia Correctionis et 
Testamentalis. In any case the wills and inventories are appended. 

Bishop Wilson tells us: ‘ Before the beginning of Lent... 
there is held a Court of Correction, where offenders and such as have 
neglected to perform their censures are presented.’ Different types 
of business were, however, regularly dealt with at the same session, 
though no doubt there was a special solemnity in imposing, at that 
time, censures which, as the bishop puts it: ‘they are to perform 
during Lent, that they may be received into the Church before 
Easter.’ ? 

Particulars are sometimes given on the front pages of the vicars, 
and nearly always of the church wardens and chapter quest and the 
‘Defuncts’. This information may be divided between the parallel 
files for the same date, ¢.g. in the records of a court held on 3 Novem- 
ber 1709, the episcopal register gives the names of the vicars and 
the deceased, while the archdiaconal gives the Juratorum nomina. 
The thrice-yearly circuit, with entries in parallel episcopal and 
archdiaconail registers dividing the wills, &c., according to their 
date and not to the date of the court, and the whole conception of 
the Lord Bishop’s and of the archdeacon’s half year, may perhaps 
suggest the fusing into a single system of originally distinct episcopal 
and archdiaconal visitations. Mr. E. R. Brinkworth, in his study 
of Oxfordshire courts, tells us that in the sixteenth century the latter 
usually took place twice a year, while he notes that in a sample 
district, whose records he examined, the former also was held once 
a year for at least several years running. He tells us further that 
the business was sufficiently similar for the citing of people to both 
courts for the same offence to furnish a serious ground or excuse 
for complaint towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign.* That in the 
intimate and unprofessional atmosphere of the Manx courts a 
common-sense amalgamation of the episcopal and archdiaconal 


1 Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 158-9. 

® Manx Society, xviii. 112-13. 

*E. R. Brinkworth, The Archdeacon’s Court (Oxfordshire Record Society, 1941), 
pp. vi, vii, xi. 
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jurisdictions (albeit ‘alternating’ up to a point in the case of 
‘ inferior causes ’) was achieved, may be one reason why the spiritual 
courts of the Isle of Man were accepted with little criticism and 
continued so long to retain their wide scope and vigour. 

The responsibility of the church wardens and chapter quest to 
present offenders was not stirred into action only by the imminence 
of the circuit. A practice made statutory in the church constitutions 
of 1704 can be traced in the records as already followed in the 
previous century, at least in the more zealous parishes. The main 
passage of the thirteenth of the constitutions ? runs: ‘ The Minister, 
Church Wardens, and Chapter Quest shall the last Sunday of the 
month after evening prayer set down in writing the names of persons 
neglecting to attend church, to send their children and servants to 
be catechised, or to send their children to school,? and all other 
matters they are bound by their oaths to present.’ Though com- 
monly made at the circuit held three times a year, the presentments 
were often set out month by month, omnia bene being entered for 
any months for which there was no presentment. Thus the fact 
that on occasion a case might be dealt with in between the regular 
circuit courts, need not imply that it had been received from any 
quarter other than these responsible groups of officers, but rather 
that it was considered by them too pressing to wait. ‘Common 
fame ’ was in Man as elsewhere sufficient grounds to present a case 
but it was their duty and not that of the summers to report it. 

The parish clergy seem to have attended the chapter court 
ex officio as members of the chapter, though, except the just quoted 
reference in the thirteenth constitution, there is nothing to suggest 
that they were sworn in for court responsibilities as the chapter 
quest and church wardens were. They sometimes, as a body, 
considered cases in a convocation of the clergy, either dealing also 
with other business or called ad hoc. A list of such assemblies, 
apparently compiled early in 1722 by J. Woods, episcopal register, 
shows one on 6 September 1689, called by Thomas Parr, vicar- 
general, to deal with a case of suicide, and others at different times 
and places for different purposes. He lists twelve in all in the years 
1700-6, apparently additional to the annual convocation ‘ for the 
better Government of the Church of Christ, of the whole clergy of 
the diocese on Thursday of Whitsun week ’, which became statutory 
in 1704, though the opportunity of this too was sometimes taken 
for putting through judicial along with the other business. An 
assembly, held at Kk. Michael in 1711, is called a ‘ consistory ’ in 
one place, and a ‘ convocation’ in another. The participation of 
as many of the clergy as possible made a court more solemn and 
authoritative. On one occasion Bishop Wilson says: ‘having 

* Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 1 58-9. 
* Made compulsory by the ninth of the same constitutions, 1704. 
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called the presbiters of my diocese together, according to primitive 
usage . . . we heard with patience all that was offered in favour of 
the person accused. . . . It was then and not till then . . . that 
we proceeded to the last sentence.’! Even any further proceedings 
against an erring minister after his suspension were to be taken by 
the Ordinary ‘ with the advice of the clergy’.2 The clergy were 
not present as a jury, and, as in England, they were not in general 
liable to serve on juries. The principle of ‘ trial by one’s peers’ 
was, however, put in force to the extent ‘ that when a difference in 
matter of Slander shall happen betwixt a minister and a layman and 
that the same shall need determination by a Jury, the one half shall 
be ministers and the other laymen’. Slander could be dealt with 
either in the ecclesiastical or the temporal court, and this rule 
presumably applies to either. 

The use of the word ‘ quest’ as a noun in the term ‘ chapter 
quest ’ emphasizes the corporate character of the group of questmen 
as making up a jury. It seems to have been the equivalent in the 
ecclesiastical courts of the Great Enquest appointed as shown in 
the statute books to ‘ present all Trespasses that were done in the 
half year ’ ¢ in the temporal courts held in each sheading, of whom 
also four were drawn from each parish. The numbers of the Great 
Enquest were called and sworn for each half-yearly court, and the 
words ‘ for the Lord Bishop’s half year ’ in the notice already quoted 
seems to suggest that at one time the chapter quest was sworn also 
for the half year. The first spiritual laws (No. 54) show clearly 
that in, and probably before, the sixteenth century, ‘ The Church 
Wardens must be appointed and sworn for a year, to see good order 
kept in the Church, and Churchyard ditch to be well made, and to 
make a just and true account to their parishioners four times a year ’,5 
but there is no sign then of the assimilation of the duties and status 
of the church wardens and chapter quest. There is evidence that, 
by the beginning of the seventeenth century, the duty of presentment 
lay with church wardens and chapter quest alike, and their oath as 
we know it for the end of that century is identical and accepts the 
same comprehensive articles for both, but there is nothing in the 
spiritual laws to suggest that this had been the case earlier. 

Whether they were sworn for the year or the half year, the 
chapter quest was a jury parallel to the Great Enquest. Both were 
of course juries of presentment and enquiry, not of trial. Such 
juries played a great part in Manx affairs both ecclesiastical and 
temporal, and when, in 1736, on the instance of the duke of Atholl, 


1 John Keble, Life of Bishop Wilson, i. 417. 


? Manuscript "volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’ 8 copy, 2nd series of Spiritual 
Laws, 1667, No. 20, p. 61. 


8 Ibid. No. 61, p. 79. * Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. $3. 
5 Ibid. p. 46, clause 54. 
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who had recently become Lord of Man, all courts were forbidden to 
impose fines or punishments in criminal cases without a jury, the 
actual words of the Act of Tynwald run: ‘until he . . . be first 
convicted by the Verdict or Presentment of four, six, or more Men 
as the case shall require.’! In this connection it is interesting to 
note that though the administering of an oath ‘whereby... 
Persons . . . may be . . . compelled to confess or accuse or to 
purge him or herself of any criminal Matter ’ * was abolished in the 
ecclesiastical courts by the same Act, the appointment of a temporal 
jury of enquiry in case of petty larceny or trespass with the right to 
impose such an oath is laid down in Acts of Tynwald of 1748 and 
1753, of which the former calls it a ‘ laudable practice’. Though 
abolished for larceny in 1817, this right apparently still exists in case 
of trespass; though the principal method of enquiry of the ‘ trespass 
jury ’, which still functions at the present day, is to inspect and assess 
the damage done, chiefly by wandering livestock. 

It is further interesting to observe that, when compulsory 
testimony on oath in the spiritual courts was abolished in 1736, it 
was explicitly declared that this was not to be ‘ understood to 
hinder the said Courts or Magistrates from giving an Oath to any 
person or Persons who shall come voluntarily to clear his, her, or 
their Reputations, with lawful Compurgaters as accustomed ’. * 
There are many records of this proceeding, which was regularly 
resorted to when people were the victims of slanderous gossip, and 
often culminated in a censure for slander and a warning of more 
severe penalties if the slander were revived. 

The first mention of a jury in a spiritual court, distinct from the 
chapter quest, and appointed from the parishioners ad hoc, is to be 
found in the early spiritual laws. At that time it too was clearly a 
jury of enquiry, not of trial. The passage runs: ‘ All such as are 
suspected of sorcery or witchcraft and presented by the Chapter 
Quest, then the Ordinary . . . is to Impannel a Jury (or, in the 
Statute Book version, “‘ another Jury ”) of honest men within the 
same parish . . . and all the offences and crimes the jury doth find, 
the Ordinary shall write, and if the said Jury can prove any notorious 
fault or crime done, then the Ordinary to deliver the same person 

. to the Lord’s . . . Court.’ There is a record of a case of 
alleged witchcraft in 1666 when the jury appointed by the spiritual 
court declared: ‘We... being Jurati .. . answer that for as 
much as we have not had any proof that she is positively a witch 

. we do clear her and say she is not guilty.’ Some movement 
in the direction of a jury of trial may possibly be suggested, especially 
by the use of the words ‘ acquitted ’ and ‘ verdict ’ three years later, 


* Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 213-14. ® Ibid. p. 222. * Ibid. p. 251° 
* Ibid. p. 222. ® Ibid. p. 46, No. 50. 
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when, the accused by then having died, punishment was decreed 
in case ‘any upbraid the children with the same accusation ” since 
she had been ‘ acquitted by the verdict of a jury ’. 

The spiritual laws of 1667 extend the procedure for witchcraft 
to cases of rape (No. 1) and refer (No. 42) to ‘ A man convicted upon 
due proof by two juries for rape, one of which juries impannelled 
by the Church and the other by the Temporality’.1 The records 
show that other cases in the spiritual courts, especially of slander, 
were occasionally ‘ referred to trial by a jury ’, having probably been 
brought to court not by presentment but by an aggrieved party. 
The special constitution of the jury in a case of slander when the 


difference was between a cleric and a layrnan has already been 
observed. 


VI 


It is difficult to judge to what extent and when the term ‘ con- 
sistory court’ came to have a technical meaning distinguishing it 
from other ecclesiastical courts. There is some evidence to suggest 
that its use by the attorney-general in 1791 as applicable to all 
ecclesiastical courts was in harmony with early usage. An entry 
headed Curia Consist. at Ch. Santon, dated 1 June 1643, seems, from 
the reference to presentments and notes of the parishes served, to 
refer to a regular circuit or chapter court. By 1700, however, the 
records imply that ‘ Spiritual Circuits and Consistery Courts’, as 
they are called in a statement of about that date ? were distinct from 
each other. Perhaps by then, and certainly later, a court called 
* consistory ’ was often held the day after a circuit court, sometimes 
apparently in the same place, sometimes, possibly, though not 
certainly, after the last court of the circuit, more centrally. A notice 
of a chapter court to be held at Douglas in 1752 ends ‘ A Consistory 
Court the day following ’, which seems to imply it was to be in the 
same place. On the other hand there is the following record of 
‘a Chapter Court holden the 21st day of October, 1783, at Lezaire, 

. the present Wardens not having been noticed, therefore this 
petition cannot be heard this day. Ordered therefore that the same 
come on to be heard at the Consistory Court to be holden at Kk. 
Michael next following the Consistory Court which is to be held 
there tomorrow.’ This makes it clear incidentally that there was no 
hard and fast line between the business dealt with in the chapter 
and consistory courts, though the matter then in question was 
referred back, on 18 March, to ‘ the next Chapter Court at Lezaire ’. 

In this case, the consistory court referred to was presumably of 
a central character, analogous to the head court in the civil sphere. 

1 Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, Laws of 1667, Nos. 1 and 42, John Quayle’s 


copy, pp. 3 and 71. ; ' “ses 
® Ibid. p. 157 in comment presumably dating from the time of its compilation. 
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Such courts were held in one place for the whole island, most often 
at Kk. Michael, but during certain periods elsewhere, notably at 
St. John, close to the Tynwald hill. Courts called ‘ consistory ’ 
are, however, recorded in several other parish churches, and the 
central court seems often to be particularized as ‘ the next Consistory 
Court at Kk. Michael’. The term ‘ consistory ’, by the eighteenth 
century, usually seems to refer to a court dealing with contentious 
cases (such as would have been called ‘ Instance’ in England) and 
others referred on from the chapter court, or regarded as too im- 
portant or urgent to wait for the circuit, held either centrally for 
business from the island at large or locally when some local case 
seemed likely to take up a whole session or series of sessions. 
Though, however, courts were of all degrees of importance, the 
line drawn by Keble, and others who have followed him, between 
summary courts with verbal evidence and consistory courts with 
mainly written evidence, is probably too sharp, especially if the 
circuit court is assumed to be different from either as it is by Keble; 
making three types of court inall. By the time of Keble’s researches 
there was no doubt this difference between summary and consistory 
courts, since his informant appears to have been Sir James Gell, the 
chief nineteenth-century Manx jurist.1 Sir James’s summary court 
may, however, have been not a third category but the chapter court, 
which had by then abandoned progress on circuit in favour of 
sessions at Douglas and Ramsey for the south and north of the 
island respectively, each under its own vicar-general. 


Vil 


The business of the courts included the following categories. 

(1) Moveable Succession, Testate and Intestate. 

The already mentioned ‘ Orders to be observed in the Spiritual 
Court’ begin: ‘The Court being Sate the Sumner of the furthest 
parish is to be called to bring in a List of the Defuncts names which 
are to be recorded. The Sumner is to call the Exc™ of all such 
thrice in Court.’ 

The attorney-general of the Island said of the spiritual courts in 
1791: “It not only belonged to them to determine the validity of 
wills and to grant administration; but they sustained all causes 
respecting them, or concerning the legacies and debts of the de- 
ceased, within one year and a day from the probate.’? This 
statement, however, leaves out the large amount of intimate, 
domestic, and largely uncontentious business which had long been 
regularly carried out, partly perhaps because it had then recently 
been diminished by the curtailing of the court’s discretionary 


* John Keble, op. cit. i. 137-8. * Manx Society, xxxi. 109. 
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powers; Acts of 1777 had laid down more stringent conditions for 
nuncupative (word of mouth) wills and settled the order and pro- 
portion of claims in intestacy. A will, especially before that date, 
was not a document td be approved and disposed of in the absence 
of executors and legatees; it was produced by them or in their 
presence, adjusted where deemed necessary, ¢.g. by the addition 
of such words as: and born after will making to share 
with the other children’, or even replaced by a new disposition, 
because, for instance, ‘the court regarded the will as imperfect in 
regard there is no legacy left to the children ’. 

Moveable property was divided on the death of a married man 

or woman into halves, one belonging to the surviving spouse and 
the other descending immediately to the children or other heirs or 
assigns, ‘ except ’, as Bishop Wilson puts it, ‘ for the six northern 
parishes, where the wife if she has had children can only dispose of 
a third part of the living goods (live stock) ’, though her rights over 
everything else were the same as elsewhere on the island. The 
rights of man and wife with regard both to the disposition of the 
‘dead’s part’ and the appointment of supervisors for the children 
and their goods were absolutely equal and only limited by the claim 
of every child to his share unless designated by name to receive 
instead a legacy of not less than 6d. In the absence of provision 
by will the court distributed the property and appointed super- 
visors according to its conception of what a reasonable will should 
provide, treating fatherless and motherless children in exactly the 
same way. 
_ Manx traditional law and practice with regard to the rights of 
widows and widowers and the guardianship of children are highly 
noteworthy, but have been considered elsewhere.2 They were 
probably of very ancient popular origin, not introduced but recog- 
nized, respected, and conserved by the spiritual courts. 

(2) Church, School, and Parish Business. 

In form the business dealt with by the church courts to do with 
the care and preservation of the fabric of churches and other 
buildings and their equipment, and the care and use of churchyards, 
was mainly an aspect of their disciplinary functions. The articles 
accepted under oath by the church wardens and chapter quest laid 
on them the responsibility of presentment ‘if your Minister and 
parish clerk do not their duty ’, ‘ if the former Church Wardens and 
Questmen have not done their duty’ and ‘if the School be not 
diligently kept ’, and also of taking care ‘ that the church and chancel, 








1 Manx Society, xviii. 118. 
2 Juridical Review, \xv. 12, ‘ Property in Relation to Marriage and the Family’; 
Proceedings of I. of M. Antiquarian Society, New Series, V, iv. 358-67, ‘ Claims and 
Needs of Children in Manx Law and Custom’. (Work on both carried out with the 
aid of grant from Leverhulme Trust.) 
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the church house and churchyard be kept in good repair’. Ac- 
cording to the 53rd of the early spiritual laws ‘all parishioners are 
bound to maintain, repair, and keep up the body of their church 
within and without with all Ornaments, Books, and other Vest- 
ments, and the parson to repair the Chancel’? There were many 
presentments for negligence, some of them, ¢.g. for failing to repair 
the churchyard fence or paint the seats, recurring often, others more 
exceptional, such as the presentment of an early eighteenth-century 
schoolmaster ‘ for keeping a cow in school ’. 

It.is of interest to note that the church wardens and chapter 
quest could themselves suffer much the same kind of censure as was 
imposed on others on their presentment. It was laid down: ‘ Apud 
Ezclesia Sanctae Trinitatis, on Feb. 28, 1602: Church Wardens and 
Chapter Quest neglecting presenting palpable open crimes, to stand at 
the Market Cross in the four towns of the Isle upon the Market Days 
or Court Days with a paper on their breasts showing the causes.’ § 
This censure was imposed on one of the church wardens of Arbory 
in 1714 for failing to provide the sacramental wine for Whitsunday. 

At the end of the presentments there is often a declaration, 
especially in the late seventeenth century, ‘ there is a constant school 
kept in the parish’. The upkeep and administration of education 
is frequently a subject of court records. For want of a school house, 
school was often at first kept in church, but the parishes were 
ordered to supply proper buildings so that the children should not 
lose reverence for the House of God, ‘ being accustomed to play in 
it’, which seems to give rather a pleasant peep into school life. 
Once erected the school house must be kept up; one was reported 
on one occasion as ‘ neither safe for the master or the children ’. 
School inspection by selected clergy was arranged and there are 
many reports of inspections noting the boys and girls who had 
reached testament or psalms in their reading, and those who were 
still at the spelling stage. There are several reports of unauthorized 
teachers, some from the late eighteenth century, but one from as 
early as 1695, when a woman was presented by the Church wardens 
of Lezaire ‘ for teaching school without a licence’ was ‘ admitted 
to teach young girls who cannot go to the other school’. After 
school attendance was made compulsory in 1704, there are many 
presentments for failure to send children to school. This, however, 
was a matter rather of general discipline than parish administration, 
as also was, to the contemporary mind, church attendance, sending 
children and servants for instruction and preparation for confirma- 
tion, and observance of Sunday and festivals. 


* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 91-8. 


by * Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. 46. (N.B. in this version read necessaries for vestments 
im manuscript version.) 


* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, p. 177. 
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(3) Discipline and Public Order. 

It is often recalled in Man that Lord King (Lord Chancellor 1725) 
declared that if the ancient discipline of the church were lost else- 
where it might be found in all its purity in the Isle of Man. The 
voluminous late seventeenth and early eighteenth century records 
of the discipline exercised by the church courts are interesting from 
two points of view. They show that the functions of the courts in 
this field went on undiminished for three quarters of a century after 
the Restoration (of Charles II in the United Kingdom, and of Charles, 
8th earl of Derby, in Man) and so present an aspect of the Manx 
social scene not fully paralleled in England at that time; and their 
very lateness may make their form and for some readers their 
contents less remote and more easily comprehensible than those of 
some English records at their earlier heyday. The longevity of the 
discipline in Man is usually ascribed to the religious uniformity there 
—-practically complete, except for a few Quakers, right up to the 
rise of Methodism—and the mild and temporary character of the 
changes introduced during the Interregnum. It may, however, also 
be conjectured that the regular holding of the thrice yearly chapter 
courts, necessary for their unremitting and universally respected 
functions concerning movable succession and the guardianship and 
claims of children, helped to preserve and render acceptable their 
disciplinary activities also, which, as has been seen, were dealt with 
at the same sessions. 

The records seem to reveal certain principles and attitudes of 
mind, interesting as characteristic of post-Restoration Man, and still 
more interesting if they can be assumed to be a legacy from earlier 
times when the discipline was general in England and elsewhere. 
Such are: 

(i) A complete equality between men and women in the sentences 
imposed for sexual irregularities, and in the rigour in imposing them, 
apparently revealing the equal moral standard which Victorian 
reformers demanded but did not find in their day. One result was 
the ‘ fathering ’ of most illegitimate children, for whom aliment was 
obtained almost as a by-product of penance. 

(ii) A commonsense and constructive handling of dissensions 
between man and wife, suggesting that the church was actually 
providing something of the nature of the ‘Courts of Domestic 
Relations ’ sometimes advocated today. A woman with whom a 
married man was involved might be ‘ put out of the sheading lest it 
cause separation between man and wife’. A neglectful husband 
might be ordered to ‘ furnish his wife with a suit from top to toe’ 
and supervision arranged ‘ to see that she be well used in respect of 
bed, food, and other necessaries’. An example of the value of the 
censure of the courts as an aid to reconciliation is given below. 


(iii) The practical acceptance of the reality of expiation, as <viping 
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away the sin against God and also to a great extent the disgrace 
among men, so long, of course, as there was no relapse. A husband 
found guilty of adultery in 1728 put in a plea for speedy censure, 
because, in the meantime he could ‘ by no means persuade his wife 
to cohabit and live with him to take care of two parentless children 
in their supervision and three small children of their own’. He 
wishes urgently to face his penance ‘ whereby his wife may the 
sooner comply and take care of her helpless children’. Incidentally 
this case illustrates the interrelation of the functions of the courts. 
which may have contributed to the preservation of the discipline. 
The tuition of the parentless children by this couple had no doubt 
been approved by the court as part of the settlement after the parents’ 
deaths, and if the home were broken up the court would have to 
make, or at least sanction, a new arrangement. 

In considering the penalties imposed by the church courts, it is 
well to bear in mind these meted out at the same time under the 
temporal jurisdiction. By an Act of Tynwald of 1629, which long 
remained unrepealed, theft to the value of 6d. was punishable by 
death, while those stealing less than this were ‘to be whipped or 
set upon a Wooden Horse’! Penalties of this latter nature would 
presumably have been imposed upon those guilty of the kind 
of offence dealt «ith in the spiritual court had they been brought to 
a temporal court. There is an extraordinary enactment in the 
statute book under the date 1610 that if an engaged couple ‘ lie 
together before they be lawfully married . . . these persons shall 
forthwith be brought by the coroner to the whipping stock in time 
of the market and there each of them receive six... .2 2 In view 
of this it is the less surprising that the relatively mild jurisdiction of 
the church courts was acceptable to public opinion. Their penalty 
for fornication is given in the 33rd of the second series (1667) of 
spiritual laws as ‘ three Sundays’ penance, and if they marry that 
they go from the sheet to the ring’. The statement in the 68th 
of the same laws of the penalty for adultery is of special interest in 
view of the declaration in the 37th of the earlier laws that (apparently 
as compared with fornicators and others presented by a Chapter 
Quest) ‘adulterers shall be sharply punished’. It runs: ‘ Adul- 
terers shall make 7 Sundays penance in several parishes and for a 
relapse 14 and adding always the number of 7 as oft as they transgress, 
besides a fine to the Lord with imprisonment.’ A common term 
of imprisonment in such cases seems to have been a fortnight. 

The principle of increasing the penalty on each lapse, which 


1 Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. 82. 

* Ibid. Pp. 73, 74. The manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, p. 200, quoting this 
entry in the Exchequer Book, puts ‘ whipped in the stocks ’. 

* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, p. 68. 

* Ibid. p. 20. 5 Ibid. p. 81. 
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appears here and in a passage to be quoted later about swearing, 
seems to have been general. Apart from such cases of repeated 
offence, instances of longer penance are relatively few, though 
occasionally this principle of ‘ in several parishes ’ was extended to 
‘in all the (17) parishes of the Isle’ or even, as in 1709, in a case 
of a false compurgation which was of course perjury ‘ all the churches 
and chapels ’, 7.e. the 17 parish churches plus the few newer charges 
that had by then been established in the growing towns. 

Under the constitutions of 1704, the commutation of penance or 
other punishment for ‘a sum of money or doing some charitable 
work ’ was abolished (No. 8), and it was laid down that a culprit 
who ‘ having done penance shall afterwards incur the same censures 
shall not be admitted to do penance again . . . until the church be 
fully satisfied of his sincere repentance, during which time he shall 
not presume to come within the Church, but be obliged to stand 
every Sunday and Holy day the whole time of morning and evening 
service in a decent manner at the Chancel Door’. Two cases 
quoted by Keble seem to show that a court could sentence a culprit 
to do this for three years, but this was certainly very rare. In 
neither of Keble’s cases, both of which involved incest continued 
over a long period, was this sentence fully carried out. In one, the 
culprits, a brother and sister, being ‘ both very unconcerned and 
continuing together,’ were imprisoned and handed over to the civil 
power. In the other, the sentence on the man was, in accordance 
with the frequent practice of the Manx church courts, much reduced 
later, in hope of amendment, though, as the woman, his young 
daughter-in-law aged only sixteen or seventeen, was an unwilling 
victim who had kept silent through fear, the offence was hardly less 
heinous than rape which was punishable in the civil court by death.? 

That a common prostitute should ‘ be drawn after a boat in the 
sea’, is laid down in No. 23 of the spiritual laws of 1667, and this 
was very occasionally done. Keble gives an account of such a case, 
and quotes Governor Horne’s confirmation of the order on 29 July 
1715, showing that his quarrel with the church courts was not 
occasioned by their severity but by their impartiality. The penalty 
seems to have been the Manx parallel to the flogging at the cart tail 
which might have been ordered by an English (civil) magistrate. 
In this case, as in very many .cases of a less extreme kind, it is 
recorded that the culprit was eventually ‘ received into the peace of 
the Church according to the form provided for the purpose ’.? 

The already quoted 8th Constitution (1704) required a culprit 
after the second or repeated offence to produce a certificate from the 
minister, churchwardens, and some of the soberest men of the parish 
of his ‘ penitent Behaviour and other Instances of sober Living ’ and 


1 John Keble, op. cit. i. 310-12. 2 John Keble, op. cit. i. 295-8. 
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there are many such certificates in the records, couched in hopeful 
terms. 

However unacceptable the whole idea of compulsory public 
penance may be today, there does seem to have been running through » 
it a spirit of hope and restoration. The willingness of the courts 
and Manx public opinion to let bygones be bygones, and their 
condemnation of any permanent ostracism of an offender, is well 
illustrated by the 54th of the spiritual laws of 1667: ‘ That if a 
young woman happen to have had a child, having therefor satisfied 
the law, and afterwards do marry, if any upbraid her with it to the 
vexation of her husband, such are to be punished at the discretion 
of the Ordinary.’ } 


Vill 


The relation of the church courts to the temporal power has been 
touched on here and there in this study, but it remains to consider 
specifically some of its most important aspects. 

It is laid down in No. 36 of the early spiritual laws: ‘ When any 
is irregular or disobeying the Ordinary and the Sumner, then the 
Ordinary hath used to send for aid to the Constable of the Castle 
or of Peel, who presently ought to send a soldier to bring such 
Offenders into the Bishop’s Prison.?* At the annual Tynwald 
Court on 24 June 1725, Bishop Wilson complained that two recent 
governors had refused to send a soldier on demand. He recorded 
this in his journal, adding ‘ and the Governors promised that order 
should be given that the law should be observed without interrup- 
tion for the future’. It is interesting to note that when, twelve 
years later, under the duke of Atholl, Lord of Man, fourteen Acts 
dealing, inter alia, with ‘ the Revisal of several of the old laws and 
Customs’ were passed, and the thirteenth of these forbade the 
spiritual courts to imprison for failure to appear, it was expressly 
provided that ‘ upon application to the Governor, and producing to 
him a Certificate of the Contempt, a soldier shall be granted to take 
such contemnor before the said Court ’.4 

The evidence does not go back far enough to show whether the 
ecclesiastical prison in Man was ever used to incarcerate clerics 
guilty of capital crimes, as in medieval England. In the documents 
available it always appears as an adjunct of the spiritual courts for 
the detention or punishment of any offender, whether clerical or 
lay, against the laws and standards there administered and upheld. 
Later, when the ‘ Bishop’s prison ’ was falling out of use, the ‘ Lord’s 
prison ’ sometimes accepted culprits from the spiritual courts. Mr. 


? Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 75-6. 
* Ibid. p. 19, No. 36 and Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 44, 45, No. 38. 
* John Keble, op. cit. ii. 643. * Ibid. p. 222. 
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David Craine tells us the former was used for the last time in 1780 
but power to commit to the civil prison continued till 1825.2 
Earlier, however, to deliver a person ‘ out of the Bishop’s Prison 
to my Lord’s gaol’ seems to have been tantamount to handing over 
the case for judgement by the secular court as falling within its 
sphere. 


As will be seen below, the Church courts had the power of using 
the stocks. 

The fourth * of the second series of spiritual laws runs: ‘ That 
all fines imposed by the Church are given in charge by (? to) the 
Comptroller (= Treasurer) after the Ordinary hath mitigated the 
same according to the Spiritual Statute.’ The 68th * of the same 
series refers to ‘ a fine to the Lord ’, and entries in the records of the 
exchequer court for 1581 and 1582 refer similarly to the archdeacon 
returning ‘ fines levied for the Lord’. The records of the church 
courts contain such entries as (¢. 1680): ‘ Our Episcopal register is 
required to give these fines . . . into the Lord’s Comptroller . . . 
note, the Archdeacon’s register affirms there are no fines in his 
records to be returned.’ That such handing over of fines was not 
absolutely general to every kind of offence seems to be shown by the 
71st of the same spiritual laws: ‘ That whosoever shail swear an 
oath (by taking the name of God in vain) shall for the first time pay 
xiid. and sit one hour in the stocks, and for the second time two 
shillings, and so double for every such offence, to be levied by the 
Church Wardens, and afterwards disposed of by the Ordinary to 
pious uses.”> Most fines, however, and all penalties for failure to 
carry out the court’s injunctions with regard to penance, and all 
forfeited sums received as surety for future good behaviour, were 
handed over to the comptroller as representing the Lord of the 
Island. The ‘ Spiritual Statute’ referred to above apropos of the 
mitigation of fines appears to be No. 37 of the first series of 
spiritual laws, to be found in the manuscript version but omitted 
from that in the statute book.* The word ‘ mitigation’ does not, 
however, appear there, but is used and explained in a statement made 
by the vicar-general William Crow with two associates, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, the last part of which otherwise follows 
the 37th Statute word for word: ‘ The mitigation or moderation of 
forfeited fines in the Ecclesiastical Courts to be used at the discretion 
of the Ordinary weighing the ability and contrition of the party.’ ? 

In contrast to fines, the spiritual courts not only received but 
retained fees from the accused. The same 37th Statute declares: 


1“ The Dungeon of St. German’s ’, Proceedings of I. of M. Antiquarian Society, New 
Series, V, i. 188. 

2 Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 54 and 81. 

® Ibid. ‘ Ibid. p. 160. ® Ibid. p. 82. * Ibid. p. 20. 

? Ibid. p. 171. 
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‘such as are presented by a Chapter Quest, the Ordinary doth 
receive a penny a piece for entering and setting down their names.’ 
This had become 2d. by the eighteenth century, when it was included 
in statements relative to both spiritual and temporal courts presented 
to and confirmed by Tynwald. An Act of 1737 refers also to the 
‘ usual fee of sixpence for every contempt ’ received by the spiritual 
magistrate, which the context shows to be quite distinct from the 
‘ reasonable fine ’ also paid.!_ In 1763 this payment was reduced by 
statute to 3d. as being ‘ rather more than other Judges of this Isle 
receive’ but at the same time such a fee of 3d. was made claimable 
by spiritual and secular judges alike both for every citation and for 
every presentment.? 

Appeal could be made from the secular courts to the small group 
of high officials known as the ‘ Staff of Government ’, and the 18th 
of the second set of spiritual laws implies that this applies to the 
spiritual courts also. It provides: ‘ That when appeal is made from 
the Spiritual Judges to the Staff, and the Appealant not able to 
disprove their judication, that Appealant is to be returned to the 
Church to be fined and punished for his unjust appeal.” Number 
34 of the same spiritual laws insists, however: ‘ No appeal to be 
from the Church censures for offenders to the Staff.’ The most 
notable Lord of Man, the seventh earl of Derby, then known as 
Lord Strange, had issued an order in 1636 forbidding appeal ‘ from 
the Ecclesiastical Courts to the Lieutenant, or to the Captain or his 
Deputy, or to the Judges or 24 Keys, or any of them’, on a wide 
range of causes covering both disciplinary matters and ‘ probate of 
Wills and Testaments, granting of Administrations, granting Tuition 
of Infants’ Goods.’* Eight years earlier he had addressed a letter 
to the lieutenant and other officers of the Island, insisting on the 
bishop’s ‘ authority to hear and determine all ecclesiastical causes ’,® 
and it seems likely that in 1636 he was rather redefining an old than 
laying down a new dividing line between proper and improper 
subjects for appeal from the spiritual to the temporal power. 

Whether appeal could be made to York as Metropolitan was in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries a matter of contro- 
versy. The position was complicated both by the local usages 
administered, with which an external court could not be familiar, 
and by the tenacious hold by public opinion on the Island’s distinct 
existence and status, and, as symbolic of this, on the prerogatives of 
the Lord of Man, not so much viz-a-viz the church as viz-a-viz the 
Crown of England. No doubt, by ancient usage, appeals on moral 


* Statutes of the Isle of Man, pp. 222, 223. 
* Ibid. p. 296. 


* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 61, 68. 
* Statutes of the Isle of Man, p. 85. 


* Manuscript volume: Spiritual Laws, John Quayle’s copy, pp. 208-10. 
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and spiritual matters could only be made to a higher spiritual power, 
and no doubt also, assuming that an Act of Parliament mentioning 
Man by name is effective there, the diocese was now, by 33 Henry 
VIII, c. 31, ‘ united tothe . . . metropolitical jurisdiction of York’. 
The tendency, however, of some sections of Manx opinion to forget 
or minimize this was probably due more to the sense that York was 
foreign than to unwillingness to acknowledge a spiritual power as 
such. A few appeals did in fact go to York in the seventeenth 
century, including one in 1637 which was dismissed as not pertinent 
to the provincial jurisdiction, presumably because the matter was 
judged to be local and secular. To the islanders, however, their 
bishop stood for the spiritual power in the wide sense, while the 
vicars-general were, in the sphere of the spiritual jurisdiction, the 
interpreters of the written and the custodians of the breast laws of 
Man. There could, to their mind, be little occasion to appeal 
beyond these to a higher spiritual authority.! 


ANNE ASHLEY. 
1 An address on ‘ The Historic Relations of Church and State in the Isle of Man, 


considered as the Background of Bishop Wilson’s Controversy ’, will appear in the 
Proceedings of the Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society, New Series, V1, i. 
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Notes and Documents 


Additions and Corrections to Medteval Religious 
Houses: England and Wales 


In the preface to Medieval Religious Houses (Longmans, 1953) readers 
were invited to send corrections and additions to the lists, and an 
undertaking was given to publish them in due course in a supple- 
mentary volume. The invitation was accepted even more widely 
than had been anticipated, and the new information, added to what 
we have been able to discover for ourselves, has already attained to a 
considerable bulk. As the original book is still in print, to await a 
new edition would imply a delay of several years. It was found, 
however, that with present conditions and costs the brochure 
originally contemplated would not be a practical proposition, while 
on the other hand the quantity of new information was too copious 
for a leaflet. Happily, a way out has been found, through the 
liberality of Messrs Longmans and the courtesy of the editors of 
The English Historical Review, which has made it possible for our notes 
to be printed as a supplement to the current number. We should 
like to express our sense of gratitude for this, and our hope that they 
may be found of assistance to scholars pending a new edition of 
the book. 
M. D. KNowLEs 
R. N. Hapcock 


New Abbreviations: Additions or corrections as communicated by: 


HPRF—H. P. R. Finberg; RIVE—R. W. Emery. 
Reference has also been made to volumes of VCH (Victoria 
County History) for Leicestershire, Staffordshire and Wiltshire, 
published since 1953. 

p- 43 for chapel-royal of Windsor, read chapel of St. George of Windsor 

p- 46 for Papa Stour in the Orkneys, read Papa Stour in the Shetlands 


HOUSES OF MONKS 


p-59 in LIST, Burrnsury, for 1129 -1200, read 1129-48 1158-6; 
in Notes, BiirHpury, add Founded during the episcopate of 
Roger de Clinton, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 1129-48; 
nuns only 1158-65; ». H. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

p.61 in LIST, Burton upon Trent, for 1004, read 1002-4 
in Notes, BuRTON UPON TRENT, add v. Una Hannam, in VCH. 
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p. 62 


p- 64 


p. 68 


p. 69 


P- 77 
p. 78 


in LIST, CANWELL, for -1149 1525, read 1131-48 1524 

in Notes, CANWELL, for and only one monk in 1525, Mon. read 

and only one monk besides the prior in 1525, Dr. A. Saitman, in 

VCH, from which the dates are taken. 

in LIST, Custer, for D. 1539, read D. 1540 

in Notes, Custer, add: The date of suppression was 20 January 

1540. A deed was signed by twenty-five monks on 10 September 

1538 (No. 1850 of the Stanley Papers in the John Rylands Library, 

Manchester, printed in the Cheshire Sheaf, vol. xxxii,“No. 7133, 

26 June 1937) which shows that there was at least that number of 

monks then and Archdeacon Burne has traced the post-dissolu- 

tion careers of twenty-one of the monks in Chester Archaeol. 

Journal, vol. xxxvii, Pt. 1, p. 312. The eleven monks mentioned 

in 1540 are from the pension list which made no note of the ten 

monks who stayed on as part of the new establishment; com- 

municated by Archdeacon Burne, who cites also a deed dated 

17 April 1382 (Cheshire Sheaf, vol. xlviii, No. 9806) bearing 

twenty-four signatures excluding the abbot’s. 

in Notes, DurHam, Dependencies, for and the hospital of St. 

Mary Magdalene Durham and of Witton Gilbert, read with two 

hospitals in Durham and two hospitals at Witton Gilbert. 

in Notes, HumBerston, add In 1413 Humberston is given as 

“ ordinis St. Benedicti Turonen”’, Papal. Reg., VI, p. 446. 

in Notes, Kine’s Lynn, after VCH, read In 1426 there were four 

monks, one being called “ prior”, with a chaplain and a secular 

priest, Papal. Reg., VII, p. 441. 

in Notes, Matmessury, add There were at least twenty-six 

monks in 1435, twenty-nine in 1462, and eighteen in 1510, and 

there were thirty-two monks in 1527, Dom Aelred Watkin, in 

VCH. 

in LIST, Mopsury, for Cell ¢. 1467(?) Tavistock, read 

Cell c. 1467 Tavistock 

in Notes, Mopsury, add HPRF points out that Tavistock only 

received a grant in reversion (C.P.R. 1461-7, p. 536) which 

never took effect (sbid. 1467-77, p. 62). 

in LIST, SANDWELL, for 1525, read 1524 

in LIST, Scriy, for ¢. Hen. I, read 1114 

in Notes, SANDWELL, add The bishop was obliged to appoint a 

prior as there were only one or two monks in residence in 1349, 

and the prior was the only monk in 1361 and 1380, Dr. A. Saltman 

in VCH, from which date has been corrected. 

in Notes, Scrity, add Witnesses to the charter of Henry I limit 

the date to 1114-18, and since it was issued “‘ apud Bornam in 

transitu ”’ it may safely be dated 1114, HPRF. 

in LIST, Snaps, for 1528, read 1525-8 

in LIST, Tavistock, for c. 980 1538, read¢.974 1539 

in Notes, Tavistock, delete apparently; for 1538, read 1539; 

HPRF. 

in LIST, Tursury A. Pr. for +-1400, read +-1431-3 
Priory for +1400, read +-1431-3 
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in Notes, Tursury, add Dr. A. Saltman, in VCH, says that no 

record of the priory becoming denizen has been found, but the 

last French prior appears to have been Adam Preaux, ¢. 1431-3. 

in Notes, WorcesTer, after 1381. read In 1364 thirty-two 

monks had died in two visitations of pestilence, Papa/. Reg., IV, 
. tl. 

in LIST, Avesury, for A.Cell — MHen.I ¢.1414_ read 

A. Cell £98 +1114 ¢. 1377 

in* Notes, Avesury, for Granted to Fotheringhay College, read 

There was a monastic chapel in the manor house which was the 

monks’ residence; there were two monks in 1377; granted to 

Fotheringhay College in 1411; v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in LIST, CLatrorp, for 

CLaTFOoRD WILTS. A. Cell — Hen. II(?) ¢. 1414 read 

CLATFORD AND A. Cell £48 -1261 ¢. 1439 

HUuLLAVINGTON WILTS. 

in List, CorsHam, for A. Cell( —Will. I Hen. II (?) St.Etienne, 


Caen 
—Hen. Il ¢. 1414 Marmoutier 
read A, Cell ---1201 1294 Marmoutier 
in Notes, CLATFoRD, for CLATFoRD. This was ... 546, read 


CLATFORD AND HULLAVINGTON. These two places, some 

distance apart, each contained property of St. Victor-en-Caux. 

The prior is mentioned in 1261 and he seems to have generally 

resided at Clatford, but there was accommodation for two in the 

prior’s chamber at Hullavington in 1325; last record of prior in 

1439, and granted to Eton College in 1441; v. H. N. Blakiston, 

in VCH. 

in Notes, CorsHam, for Granted to King’s College, Cambridge., 

read Granted to Marmoutier ¢emp. Henry I, but earliest record of a 

prior is in 1201; it was apparently merged in Tickford in 1294; 

v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in LIST, Hincxuey, for —1173 ¢. 1414, read —1209 1409 

in Notes, Hinck.ey, add V. VCH. 

in LIST, OGBourne Sr. GeorGE, for ¢.1149 1415, read 12 ¢. 

1404-5 

in Notes, OGpouRNsE St. GeorGE, for No record has been found 
- wats with France, read Founded in the twelfth century, 

a prior is recorded in 1206, and there appear to have been at 

least two or three monks in 1277; v. Marjorie M. Chilbnall, in 

VCH. 

in LIST, Upavon, for ¢.1135 -1414, read 120. 1378 

in Notes, Upavon, add There appear to have been two monks in 

1294; three monks of St. Wandrille were expelled from England 

in 1378; v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in LIST, above Yenston, read 

§ Wretham Norfolk Grange?) — (?) (?) Comches 

in Notes, above Yenston, read Wretham, see p. 366. 

in Notes, AMEsBury, add R. B. Pugh, in VCH, gives the following 


additional particulars: A chaplain is mentioned in 1180, a prior 
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in 1194 and several times afterwards, and there were called, 
at a visitation in 1256, the prioress, prior, cellaress, chaplains and 
lay brethren; in 1315--16 there were one-hundred-and-one nurs, 
eleven chaplains and clerks, and six lay brothers; in 1316 one- 
hundred-and-five nuns and twelve chaplains, including the prior; 
in 1317-18 one-hundred-and-seventeen nuns, fourteen chaplains 
and clerks, and six lay brothers (the figures for nuns possibly 
include lay sisters); in 1381 there were, besides the prioress, 
twenty-eight nuns, eight brothers and a lay brother; in 1400 
the twelve “‘ canons’ had been changed into four “ canons ”’ 
and eight secular chaplains. 
in LIST, Heacwam, for HeacHAM.. . 1351-74(?), read 
Heacham Norfolk A. Cell (?) ... «.. See notes 
in Notes, for HEAcHAM, read Heacham. Delete Income as under 
Lewes. Add Dr. Rose Graham considers that Lewes Priory 
did not establish a proper cell here, v. Journal Brit. Arch. Soe., 
Ser. ITI, vol. xvi (1953). “‘ Heccham’”’ was, however, the most 
valuable property that was held by Lewes, ». Mon. V, pp. 17 and 
19. 
in LIST, for + Horxestey, read HORKESLEY 
(The Church was destroyed by enemy action.) 
in LIST, MONKTON FARLEIGH, for 1537, read 1536 
in LIST, for § MENDHAM, read MENDHAM 
in Notes, MONKTON FARLEIGH, add H. F. Chettle, in VCH, gives 
the following additional particulars: In 1276 there were eighteen 
monks and two lay brothers; in 1377 the statutory number of 
monks was said to be twenty, but, in 1377, fourteen besides the 
prior; in 1500-1 there were six monks besides the prior, and in 
1536 the same number, plus five novices. 
in LIST, for § SrANSGATE, read STANSGATE 
in Notes, Winterborn Monkton, add Dr. Rose Graham says that 
this manor was leased to a layman. 
in Notes, after the TrrLey notes, add 

Merchingley, in Northumberland, was a hermitage of Kelso 
Abbey, two monks are recorded and it was sequestered in 1296, 
v. Archaeologia Aeliana (2nd series), xvi. 346, and Hodgson, Hist. 
Northumberland, vi. 377. 
in LIST, for * Beautreu, read | BEAULIEU 
in LIST, Buckrast, for 1538, read 1539 
in LIST, BucKLAND, for 1538, read 1539 
in Notes, Buckrast, for surrender in 1538, read surrender in 
1538 (recte. 1539, HPRF), 
in Notes, BuCKLAND, add Suppression date corrected from 1538 
to 1539, HPRF. 
in LIST, Conway I, for 1190, read ¢. 1190 
in Notes, Conway I, add This was confirmed in 1286, Papal Reg. I, 
p- 480. 
in LIST, Dreutacres, for 1539, read 1538 
in Notes, Drzutacres, add V. also A. P. Duggan, in VCH. 
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in LIST, Hazueron, for 1139-40 1147-8, read 
1139-41 ¢. 1147-8 
in Notes, HazieTon, add E. S. Lindley suggests ¢. 1141 as the 
date when the monks moved from Kingswood. 
in LIST, Krncswoon I, for 1139, read 1139-41 (D. column). 
in Notes, Marcam, add A theory that Margam may have re- 
placed an earlier foundation at Pendar is accepted by Newell 
and by de Gray Birch, and is based on documents which appear 
in Clark’s Cartae, communicated by Rhys W. Hays. 
in LIST, RHEpYNOG-FELEN, for 1190, read ¢. 1190 
in LIST, Rep Moor, for ¢. 1156-9, read 1154-5 
in LIST, above WHALLEY, read 
§ West LutwortH Dorset — ¢.1172 ¢.1172(?) Forde 
(to Bindon) 

in Notes, above WHALLEY, read West LutwortH. See note on 
p. 366. 
in LIST, after Hawkshead read 
Horewell Warwicks Grange — — Stoneleigh 
in Notes, after Hawkshead, read Horewell. See note, p. 366. 
in LIST, after Long Bennington read 
+ Magor Monmouth Grange +1247 — Tintern 
in Notes, after Long Bennington read 

Magor. The church was granted to the Cistercian Abbey of 
Gloria Dei in the diocese of Anagni in Italy in 1238 and in the 
following year a monk was sent as vicar; but soon after 1247 


the church and estates were leased to Tintern Abbey. V. 
J. Bradney, Hist. of Monmouthshire (1907), iv. 233-4, and Tanner, 
p- 330; communicated by A. A. King. 

in Notes, Pendar, add This was possibly the site of the abbey 
which was later moved to Margam, ». supra. 


REGULAR CANONS 


in LIST, Barpsey, for 13 c.(?), read —1240 

in Notes, BaRpsEy, for At what time it became Augustinian is 
uncertain, but it was possibly in the thirteenth century, read 
The abbot and canons of St. Mary, Bardsey, appear in 1240, in 
Liberate Roll 24 Hen. Ill, I. 495. 

in Notes, Baswicu, add Founded between 1173 and 1175, JCD, 
who suggests that it was begun by Gerard de Stafford and 
completed by Bishop Richard. The priory is across the river 
from Baswich parish, but close to Baswich which is the nearest 
village. 

in LIST, BRADENSTOKE, for 1142, read —1140 

in LIST, BREEDON, for ¢. 1540, read 1539 

in LIST, Brap.ey, for —1190, read 1220-34 

in Notes, BRADENSTOKE, after Willis, ii. 254-5, read Founded 
before 1140; thirteen canons took part in an election in 1459; 
v. Dorothy Styles, in VCH. 
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in Notes, BraDLey, for This priory occurs . . . temp. John. 
read For foundation, v. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 24 
(the charter originally citéd is of 1254-5 (39 Hen. III). 

in Notes, BREEDON, add The priory was dissolved in 1539, 
HPRF, and McKinley, wt supra. 

in LIST, Catwicu 


for tc c. — —I1149 —1169 —_ 
Cell (£3) —1169 1536 Kenilworth 
ad te C. — 6. 1130 1349-50 Kenilworth 
Priory — 1349-50 1536 (Independent) 
in Notes, Catwicu, for Foundation . . . Kenilworth, read 


Founded as a cell of Kenilworth for four canons, brethren being 
mentioned about 1130; it was independent in 1349-50 ; JCD. 
Four canons in 1377, three in 1383, JCR. At the suppression 
Kenilworth Abbey had an annual payment (pensio sive portio) 
of £3 from Calwiche, Mon. 
in LIST, Caruisiz, for (Victorine(?)), read (Arrouaisian) 
in Notes, CARLISLE, for but it would seem doubtful if the change 
was made. read but it would seem doubtful if any such change 
was made as Carlisle is given as Arrouaisian 1131-48, v. P. J. 
Dunning, in Irish Hist. Studies, iv, No. 16 (1942), p. 300. 
in LIST, CHaruey, for ¢. Hen. Il, read —1190 
in Notes, CHARLEY, read (as first sentence): The house of Charley 
was granted in 1190 to the abbey of St. Evroul and confirmed 
to Ware, a dependency of that abbey, in 1203 and 1206; in 
1220 Charley is described as a hermitage, usually of three 
brothers, and it may not have been recognized as a house of the 
Augustinian order until some time after that; ». R. A. McKinley, 
in VCH, Leies., ii. 23. 
in LIST, after Great MassinGHaM, read 
+ Great Paxton Hunts. Priory — +1124 —1162-70 
in Notes, after GREAT MassINGHAM notes, read 

Great Paxton. A charter of David I of Scotland, probably 
not long after 1124, refers to the prior and regular canons 
serving this church, and a charter of Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury 1162-70, licensed the establishment of a college of 
canons regular which was apparently never carried out, Dean & 
Chapt. Lincoln, Registrum, fol. 49, printed in Scott. Hist. Rev. 
xiv. 370-1, cited by Catherine M. Jamison, in VCH, Huats., 
ii. 329 and 331. 
in Notes, HARTLAND, for MS. Tavistock Cartulary No. 27 at 
Woburn, read Eng. Hist. Rev. \xii (1947), 361. 
in LIST, Ipswicn, SS. Perer AND Paut, for 1528, read 1527 
in Notes, Ivy CHurcn, add There were five canons and prior in 
1381, two canons and prior in 1399 and five canons, with the 
prior and a novice in 1536, Dorothy Styles, in VCH. 
in Notes, KEntLwortn, after VCH 1122, read W. Holtzmann, in 
Papsturkunden in Eng. B.3 (1952), p. 138, cites a bull of Honorius II 
dated 25 February 1126, giving Kenilworth the right to elect an 
abbot. Apparently the right was not used then. 
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in LIST, Krrsy Bewxars, for 1315, read 1316 
in Notes, KeynsHam, for JCD considers that it was probably 
Victorine, read JCD considers that it was probably Victorine, 
and Rev. A. Gwynn points out that this is almost a certainty as 
Keynsham was in close contact with Bristol and the two abbots 
witnessed charters in 1190-2 when Archbishop John Cumin 
introduced the Rule of St. Victor into St. Thomas’s Priory 
which Henry II had founded in 1177. 
in Notes, Kirspy Bexuars, for At the time of the suppression 
there were ten canons, Tarver, p. 246, read In 1534 there were nine 
canons besides the prior, in 1536 prior and eight canons; ». 
R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ti. 25-6. 
in LIST, Launceston, for 1538, read 1539 
in LIST, Launng, for 1119 1538, read 1119-25 1539 
in Notes, LAuNcEston, for There were nine canons in 1539, 
L. and P., XIV. i. 603, read There were nine canons in 1539, 
L. and P. XIV. i. 603, in which year the priory was suppressed, 
HPRF. 
in Notes, LAuNDE, whole note should read 

LaunDE. JCD, in (AC), p. 121 and #. 6, suggests 1119 as the 
date when the priory was begun. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, 
Leics., ii. 10 f., points out that the (pre-1123) charter in Mon. vi. 
188 (No. 1) cannot be considered reliable, but that the priory 
was definitely founded before 1125. This was one of the larger 
houses, probably for twenty-six canons. There were sixteen 
canons with a resigned prior in 1366, VCH, sixteen canons in 
1377, JCR, only ten in 1440, though some time previously there 
had been eighteen, while in 1534 the prior and thirteen others 
acknowledged the royal supremacy, VCH, wt supra. Thirteen 
canons were recommended for pensions in 1538, L. and P. XIII. 
il. 470, eleven being pensioned later, ibid. XIV. ii. 256. The 
ptiory was surrendered in December 1539, VCH. 
in Notes, Lees, for though JCD suggests Leigh, Staffs.(?), read 
though JCD now suggests the locality of Leigh Moor in Derby- 
shire, near Edensor. 
in Notes, LeErcestEr, add The number of canons at other dates 
is given by R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 13-18: in 1440 
there were only fourteen canons besides the abbot, and six 
boys in the almonry, though not long before there had been 
thirty to forty canons and twenty-six boys in the almonry; 
it was ordered that the numbers should be increased to thirty 
canons and sixteen boys; in 1521 there were at least twenty- 
ener and in 1528 twenty-four canons not including the 
abbot. 
in LIST, Lranrony II, for 1481, read 1205 (both columns). 
in Notes, LLanrHoNy, add Llanthony I and Llanthony II were 
separated in 1205, Cotton MS., Faustina, B: 1. f. 23. 
in LIST, Loncueat, for ¢. 1292, read —1235 
in LIST, Maren = for ¢. 1154 read —1164 


BRADLEY 1190 —1201 
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in Notes, LONGLEAT, for Foundation, . . . i. 55, read Recorded 
in 1235; there were prior and five canons early in the reign of 
Richard II, and prior and four priests, secular or religious, in 
1402; v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in Notes, MAIDEN Bra ey, for It became a priory . . . p. 94; 
read Hospital recorded 1164 and prior recorded in 1201, H. F. 
Chettle and J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

after eleven canons in 1381, read In 1325 there were ten priests, 
four to six lay brothers, and fifteen sisters; before 1270 there had 
been nine canons, afterwards ten to twelve; there were five canons 
in 1465, and five canons and two novices in 1536, VCH, ut 
supra. 

in LIST, Owston, for —1166—7, read —1161 

in Notes, Owston, after Tanner, p. 240, n. ¢. read But gifts were 
confirmed by Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury who died in 
1161, ». R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 21-2. 

in Notes, Owston, after JCR. read But it was reported that there 
were only six canons besides the abbot in 1536, R. A. McKinley, 
ul supra. 

in LIST, RAnrton, 


for Priory £90 1149 1539 Haughmond 
sal Priory — 1135-66 1246-7 Haughmond 

: {prions £90 1246-7 1539 (Independent) 
in Notes, RANTON, for Foundation, . . . p. 163, read Founded as 
a cell of Haughmond between 1135 and 1166, but it gained 
complete independence in 1246-7, JCD. 

in Notes, Stone, for Given to Kenilworth 1122-5; read Given to 
Kenilworth before 1135; 

add \ndependence was not finally settled until 1292, JCD. 

in Notes, Stoney, add In ¢. 1220 Stonely is referred to as a hos- 
pital (RMC) citing Curia Regis Roll, ix (1220), 358. 

in LIST, Thirling, for +1595, read +-1519. 

in LIST, TRenrHaM, for 1155, read ¢. 1153-5 

in LIST, WatsmnGHaM, for ¢. 1169, read 1153 

in Notes, TRENTHAM (third line), after as a house of canons, read 
JCD suggests that the old earl of Chester planned to found a 
religious house which never materialized until just before the 
death of Ranulph le Meschin II, in 1153, the earliest royal con- 
firmation of 1155 showing that the house had scarcely got going 
by that date. 

in Notes, ULverscrort, for By 1174 . . . some thirteen canons. 
read A papal document of 1174, the year in which the pope 
ordered the Augustinian Rule to be observed here, shows that 
the house must have been in existence before the death of Earl 
Ranulph in 1153; but in 1220 it is described as a hermitage 
of three priest brethren, vy. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 

9-20. 

in Notes, Utverscrorr, for and in 1539 . . . L. and P., XIV. 
ii. 51. read in 1536 the convent consisted of the prior and eight 
canons, and at the surrender there were six canons and a novice 
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besides the prior, ». McKinley, ut supra; eight received pensions, 
L. and P. XIV. ii. 51. 
in Notes WaLsINGHAM, for Foundation, VCH, read An earlier 
chapel. was converted into a priory in 1153, JCD; for (/.6) thirty- 
one canons, read twenty-one canons, 
in LIST, CHARLTON, for 1187, read ¢. 1187 
in Notes, CHARLTON, add V. also J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 
in Notes, Croxron, after twenty-nine canons, JCR. read To 
compensate the losses the abbot had obtained a papal dis- 
pensation in 1363 for the ordination of twelve canons at the age 
of 21; in 1482 there were fifteen canons besides the abbot and 
seven others who were residing in parishes, in 1484 there were 
twenty-two canons and three novices besides the abbot and not 
counting three canons at Hornby, and in 1500 there were thirty 
canons altogether, including the prior and one canon at 
Hornby, v. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leics., ii. 28-30. The 
house was surrendered by the abbot and eighteen canons, the 
prior and two canons from Hornby also taking part, L. and P., 
XIII. 120. . 

Dependency: Hornby. 
in LIST, after Gr. PARNDON, read 
{Guyzance Northumb. Cell — +1350 1539 Alnwick 
in Notes, affer Great PARNDON, read GuyzANce. After the 
nunnery became extinct this became a cell of Alnwick Abbey, 
for two canons of whom one was called master, which continued 
until the suppression, ». P. N. Backmund, Monasticon Pre- 
monstratense (1952) ii. $7. 
in LIST, after HALESOWEN, read 
HaitsHAM Sussex Cell — 1280 (?) #Bayham 
in Notes, after HALESOWEN notes, read 

HattsHaM. In 1280 four canons and some laybrothers were 
sent to Hailsham which became a cell of Bayham for a short 
period, ». P. N. Backmund, Monasticon Premonstratense, ii (1952), 87. 
in LIST, Torre, for 1538, read 1539 
in Notes, Torre, add The abbey was suppressed in 1539, HPRF. 
in LIST, for § SEmpRINGHAM, read SEMPRINGHAM 
in LIST, MariBorouGs, for +1199 . . . 1538-9, read —1299- 
1200. . . 1539 
in LIST, Poutron, for 1347-8 1539-40, read 1348-30 1539 
in Notes, MARLBOROUGH, for Foundation . . . Mon., read King 
John took this house under his protection in 1199-1200, H..F. 
Chettle and J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 
in Notes, Poutton, for Foundation . . . Mon., read Founded as 
a chapel for five chaplains in 1348 and granted to Sempringham 
in 1350; surrendered by the prior and two canons 
in 1539; H. F. Chettle, in VCH. 
in Notes, after Wykeham, add 

This list is by no means complete and further research will 
doubtless add many other convents of nuns to which priests 
or brothers of regular orders were attached. 
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Rhfs W. Hays points out that this was the case at Usk; a 
reference to a prior’s pension appears in Harley Rolls, No. 8, 
and to monks serving the church of St. Mary of Usk, 1330, in 
Add. Charters, 5342. 
in LIST, Eprncrton, for 1352, read 1352-8 
in LIST, for t § Ruthin Denbigh 1310 = sry3y = See motes 

read + § Rutuin Denbigh 1310 1479(?) Became 
—1478 secular 
in Notes, Eptncton, add V. also J. L. Kirby, in VCH; eighteen 
brethren in 1382. 
in Notes, Ruthin. for Ruthin. read Ruruin.; add :— 

The following extracts appear in Papal Reg., XIII, 625-6. 
24 October 1478, ‘to Thomas Pyle, a monk of Dundraynan, 
O. Cist., in the diocese of Whitherne. License, at his recent 
petition (containing that with license of the abbot and convent 
of the above monastery, of which he is a monk, professed of the 
same order, he is living in the monastery of St. Peter, Ruthtyn’ 
{séc], called of the institution of Bonshommes, O.S.A. [in the 
diocese of St. Andrews] and there by the order and the persuasion 
of the temporal lord has gathered together the convent which had 
been dispersed, and desires to migrate thereto and serve God 
therein for his lifetime, under its habit and the said order of St. 
Augustine) to migrate from the said monastery of Dundraynan 
and the Cistercian order to the said monastery of St. Peter and the 
order of St. Augustine. . . . with indult to enjoy all privileges 
granted to the said monastery of St. Peter and the convent 
thereof ’. 

p. 698: Under date 21 June 1479, A petition of Edmund 
Grey, lord of Ruthin, records that at Ruthin, in the diocese of 
Bangor. . . . the house called a ‘chantry or hospital was built 
by the predecessors of Edmund Grey, lord of the place, by license, 
with a cemetery and baptismal font . . . for as many secular 
chaplains as could be maintained with such endowment. Later 
on, Edmund Grey got the house erected into a priory of the 
order of St. Augustine for divers canons. He now makes 
petition that as they have abandoned it, it should return to its 
pristine state. 

It is suggested that the editor of this volume (Papal Reg. 
vol. XIII, proof) made a mistake in’ identifying Ruthtyn 
(pp. 625-6) with Restenneth in the diocese of St. Andrews. 
Restenneth was a dependency of Jedburgh Abbey, O.S.A., 
and cannot possibly have been a house of Bonshommes. 
In May 1476, Restenneth is described as not conventual and as 
appropriated to Jedburgh, ibid. p. 507; in April 1484, Restenet 
appears as a priory, O.S.A., annexed to Jedburgh, ibid. p. 169. 

All the evidence, with the evidence for Bonshommes pre- 
viously given, points to Ruthtyn being Ruthin in Denbighshire, 
in the diocese of Bangor; it is in the isqlated portion of that 
diocese so that it is sometimes given ag in the surrounding 
diocese of St. Asaph by mistake. In tht case, Thomas Pyle, 
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coming to Ruthin some time before October 1478, gathered 
together the convent which he found to be dispersed; but his 
efforts were unsuccessful as in the following June Edmund Grey, 
who had himself introduced the order of St. Augustine, reported 
that the canons had abandoned it again. 

It should be noted that a journey from Dundrennan to Ruthin, 
mostly by sea, would be far easier and shorter than a journey 
from Dundrennan to Restenneth. 
in LIST, Easton for 1245, read 1245; 1251 

for 1538, read 1536 
in Notes, Easton, add V. H. F. Chettle, in VCH. 


THE MENDICANT FRIARS 


in Notes, HarrLepoor, add RWE suggests that the reference 
to Franciscans at this place may be due to a copyist’s error. 
in LIST, delete 

JARROW Durham — 1283(?) +1329 York 
in Notes, delete JAaRROW note. (The particulars given refer to 
Yarm, RWE, v. Little, in VCH, Yorks., iii. 282.) 
in LIST, Lancaster, for —1260, read 1260 
in LIST, Leicester, for —1252, read —1284-5 
in Notes, LercestEr, add The first reliable evidence is a reference 
of 1284; there were thirty-two friars in 1334-5; v. R. A. 
McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 34. 
in LIST, NEwCasTLE UNDER LyMg, for 1539, read 1538 
in Notes, NEWCASTLE UNDER Lyme, add Edward II, on a visit in 
1323, found twelve friars here, Dr. Hilda Johnstone, in VCH, 
who gives suppression date as 1538. 
in LIST, Sauispury, for —1281, read 1281 
in Notes, CANTERBURY, for 1948, read 1498 
in LIST, HARTLEPOOL, for —1239, read —1249 
in Notes, after DONCASTER note, read DuNwicH. There were 
twenty friars in 1277. 
in Notes, DurHam, after appears to exist. read This deals with 
the provision of suitable gowns for the friars of Durham and 
with a stipend for the chaplain of the chapel of St. Mary, Durham, 
Liberate Roll 24 Hen. Ill, m. 25. The same chaplain is mentioned 
immediately after the Hartlepool entry, ibid., 25 Hen. III, m. 23. 
From this it seems possible that the Franciscans first settled at 
the chapel of St. Mary in Durham, but, meeting with opposition, 
moved to Hartlepool in the following year. 
in Notes, HARTLEPOOL, add V. also Liberate Roll, 25 Hen. Ill, 
m. 23, and Durham, supra. 
in Notes, Lercester, for The house was surrendered by the 
warden and seven other friars. read The house was surrendered 
by the warden and six other friars, L. and P., XIII. ii. 307. 
in LIST, Preston, for c. 1260, read —1260 
in LIST, Srarrorp, for 1539, read 1538 
In Notes, after SOUTHAMPTON . . . 1498, v. infra, read 

STAFFORD. V. Dr. Hilda Johnstone, in VCH. 
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in LIST, Ware, for —1351, read 1338 

in Notes, Warez, add Foundation, RWE, citing Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1338-40, p. 14. 

in LIST, Appiesy, for ¢. 1281, read —1300 

in LIST, Blakeney, for 1296, read —1316 

in Notes, AppLesy, add The earliest reliable evidence seems to be 
1300, RWE, citing Liber quotidianus contrarotulatoris garderobae 
1299-1300, Pp. 40. 

in Notes, BLAKENEY, add The earliest authentic reference appears 
to be 1316, RWE, citing Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 449. 

in LIST, Cuester, for 1279, read 1277 

in LIST, Covenrry, delete I & Il, for +1287(?), read 1342 

in LIST, Ipswicn, for ¢. 1278, read —1277 

in Notes, CHestrer, for Foundation as in Mon., vi. 1570, read 
Mentioned in 1277, RWE, citing PRO, Exch. Aéets., 350, 
No. 23, m. 2. 

in Notes, Coventry, add There is no doubt that the house was 
founded as a new house in 1342 and there seems to be no evi- 
dence for any settlement before that time, RWE. 

in Notes, Ipswicu, add The foundation date should be —1277, 
RWE, citing PRO, Exch. Accts., 350, No. 23, m. 2. 

in LIST, MaruBorouGn, for —1318, read 1316 

in LIST, NEwcastLe uPON TyYNe, for —1272, read —1262 

in LIST, NorrHampton, for —1271, read —1270 

in LIST, NorrmncuaM, for —1272, read —1271 

in LIST, Prymourn, for 1314, read 1289 

in Notes, MARLBOROUGH, add The house was actually founded in 
1316, RWE, citing Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 378. 

in Notes, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, add The friary was established 
on a site without the walls before 1262, and the Wall Knoll site 
must therefore be a second acquisition, RWE, citing Lists and 
Indexes, xvii. 4. 

in Notes, NorrHamMpTon, add Founded before 1270, RWE, 
citing Close Rolls, 1268-72, p. 231. 

in Notes, NorrinGHam, add Founded before i271, RWE, citing 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, p. $31. 

in Notes, Piymourn, for Foundation, G. Oliver, Monasticon 
Dioec. Exon. (1846), p. 152, read RWE has communicated the 
following particulars: The foundation date should read 1289 
instead of 1314 (Lists and Indexes, xvii. 20; an inquisition by 
the sheriff of Devon on-alienation of land at Sutton to the 
Carmelites of Bristol). Mentioned in 1296 at Sutton (Ca/. Pat. 
Rolls 1292-1301, p. 205—though index of this vol. mis- 
takenly assigns Sutton to Yorkshire). The reference for 
1305-6, given below for Sutton, Yorks., likewise applied to this 
Sutton at Plymouth. V. Surtees Soc. xxxi. 42, a mortuary roll 
of ¢. 1470: “ Fratrum Ordinis . . . de Monte Carmeli Suttone 
aliis Plymoth.” 

in LIST, delete 

SUTTON Yorks. — 1305-6 (?) United to Hull(?) 
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in Notes, delete Surron and notes (RWE shows that this Sutton 
was not in Yorkshire but at Plymouth, ». supra). 

in LIST, WincHESTER, for 1278, read —1268 

in Notes, WINCHESTER, add The date of foundation should read 
—1268, RWE, citing Cal. Close Rolls, 1264-8, p. 465. 

in LIST, Gorueston, for —1311, read ¢. 1261-3(?); —1277 
in Notes, GorLEston, add It was founded probably in ¢. 1261-3 
and was fully established by 1277 when there were apparently 
twenty friars as Edward I made a grant of thirteen shillings and 
fourpence for two days (PRO Exch. Accts.; Amounts Various 
E 101-350, No. 23, n. 2), communicated by Rev. B. Hackett, 
O.S.A., from writings of Rev. F. Roth, O.S.A. RWE suggests 
that this is the “ prior et fratres hermitarum de Gosle ordinis 
sancti Augustini” of the act analysed in Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1266- 
72, p. 115. 

in LIST, Huntincpon, for —1265, read —1258 

in LIST, Newport, for (?) (in column “ Fd.”), read —1377 

in LIST, NortHampton, for 1275, read 1323 

in LIST, Norwicn, for ¢. 1272, read ¢. 1290 

in Notes, HuntiNGDON, for Foundation, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 125 8-66, 
p. 603, read Foundation, RWE citing Cal. Close Rolls, 1256-9, 
p. 262. 

in Notes, Newport, add Though the date of actual foundation 
has not been discovered, this Austin Friary was in existence in 
1377; the manuscript mentioned by Tanner is University Coll., 
Oxford MS. 97 and contains a text of a sermon by Friar Gregory, 
published by H. G. Pfander in Popular Sermon of the Medieval 
Friar in England (New York, 1937); communicated by Rev. 
B. Hackett, O.S.A. 

in Notes, NortHAMPTON, add In spite of what is said in VCH 
RWE considers that —1275 is probably too early as act of 1323 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, p. 240) looks like foundation; he points 
out that the house does not appear in two lists of royal alms to 
mendicants of Northampton in 1299 and 1300 (Liber quotidianus 
contrarotulatoris garderobae 1299-1300, pp. 31, 34). 

in Notes, Norwicu, add RWE considers that ¢. 1272 is too early 
for the foundation as he has found no reference prior to 1290 
and as the house is absent from a list of five mendicant convents 
there getting royal alms (PRO Exch. Accts. 350, No. 23, m. 1). 
in LIST, Rvs, for —1350, read 1364 

in LIST, SHRewssury, for 1298, read —1269 

in LIST, for 

SHUTTINGTON Warwicks 1260 (?) Lincoln(?) read 
Shuttington Warwicks. 1260 (?) _ 

in LIST, Srarrorp, for 1539, read 1538 

in LIST, for 

WuitttesEy Mere Hunts. ¢. 1260 (?) Cambridge(?) read 
Whittlesey Mere Hunts. ¢. 1260 (?) poe 

in Notes, Rye, add The original foundation was apparently in 
1364, RWE, citing Lists and Indexes, xii. $37. 
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in Notes, Surewssury, for V. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. §2, 
read The foundation should be dated — 1269, also mentioned in 
1284, Liberate Rolls, 53 Hen. III, m. 10, and PRO, Exch. Acets., 
351, No. 15, both cited by RWE who points out that the acts of 
1298 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 52) seems to involve a move 
to another site. 
in Notes, for SHurrincton, read Shuttington. add The only 
reference stipulates no order, RWE. 
in Notes, StarrorD, add V. also Dr. Hilda Johnstone, in VCH. 
in Notes, for WurrrtesEy MERE, read Whittlesey Mere. add The 
only reference stipulates no order, RWE. 
line 9, after Chettle read 

The Netherlands’ branch of the Cruciferi, to which the English 
houses belonged, was introduced and organized at Huy, in 
Belgium, in 1211, by Blessed Theodore de Celles who died in 
1236. This was not a mendicant order; but in 1537 the 
Crutched Friars were expressly included in the five orders placed 
under Ingworth’s jurisdiction when he was commissioned to 
visit all houses of Mendicants in England, v. L. and P., xiii (I), 225. 

Besides the houses listed below, several Hospitals are classed 
as Cruciferi in documents of the fifteenth century: Burton 
Lazars (of the Order of St. Lazarus) in 1456; London, St. 
Thomas of Acon (a military order) in the same year; St. 
Bartholomew’s Gloucester (O.S.A.) in 1477; and Ospringe, in 
Kent, belonged to the Order of the Holy Cross. 
in LIST, Cotcuester, for —1235, read —1235(?) 
in Notes, CotcHEsTEer, add R. W. Emery considers that it is 
improbable that there were Crutched Friars in England as early 
as 1235 and he suggests that there was only a simple hospital 
here at that time. 
in Notes, Krtpaue, add A close was still called Saynt Yld’s 
Garth in the sixteenth century. 

CRUTCHED Friars to follow, after I have seen RWE’s article 

in Catholic Historical Review. 
in LIST, Lonpon, for 1249, read 1249(?); for 1298, read 1269 
in LIST, York, for +1307, read +1307(?) 
in Notes, Lonpon, for the first foundation appears . . . (D. M. 
B. Ellis). read R. W. Emery says that he has found no evidence 
of a settlement in London as early as 1249, the first reference to 
the house being in 1269 (Liberate Rolls, 53 Hen. III m. 6), with 
another reference in 1270 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1268-72, p. 232), 
after which the priory clearly had a continuous history until the 
suppression. 
in Notes, York, add R. W. Emery knows of no evidence of a 
settlement at York and he suggests that the allusions should 
apply to Kildale. 
in Notes, Reigate, add It is called the Hospital of the Holy 
Cross, Pat. 20, Edw. I., Tanner p. 542. 
in LIST, Brisrot, for (?), read +-1286 
in LIST, Krnoc’s Lynn, for (?), read +-1300 
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in Notes, Bristow, add Dissolved after 1286, RWE, citing 
Reg. Bp. Godfrey Gifford, ii. 296. 

in Notes, Krnc’s Lynn, add Dissolved after 1300, RWE, citing 
Liber quotidianus contrarotulatoris garderobae, 1299-1300, p. 36. 

in LIST, NorTHAMPTON, for —1303, read 1300-3 

in LIST, Sramrorn, for (?), read +1300 

in LIST, Worcester, for (?), read +1284 

in Notes, NorTHAMPTON, add Dissolved between 1300 and 1303, 
RWE, citing Liber quotidianus contrarotulatoris garderobae, 1299- 
1300, Pp. 34. 

in Notes, Worcester, add Dissolved after 1284, RWE, citing 
PRO, Exch. Accts. 351, No. 15. 


HOUSES OF NUNS 


in LIST, Amessury, for 980, read 979 

in Notes, AMesBury (/.6) after became an ordinary Benedictine 
priory, read An attempt to revive the Fontevrault connection 
was made in 1479, v. R. B. Pugh, in VCH. 

in LIST, Burrueury, for 1535, read —1300(?) 

in LIST, Brewoon, for ¢. 1189, read —1150(?) 

in Notes, BirrHpury, for It was a small priory... 1535, 
read \t was a small priory and appears to have been merged in 
Brewood before 1300, ». J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in Notes, BrEwoop, add There appears to be evidence that nuns 
were established here by the middle of the twelfth century; 
there were three nuns besides the prioress in 1521; v. J. L. Kirby, 
in VCH. 

in LIST, after Hamme, read 

HampotE Yorks. W. Priory — —1156 +1200(?) 
Became Cistercian 

In Notes, after Hamme note, read 

in Notes, FAREWELL, add There were five nuns, including the 
prioress, in 1527, v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

HamMpPoLe. In 1156 it was ordained that the nuns should be of 
the Benedictine order, but by the thirteenth century it was 
included in the Cistercian order, see p. 223. 

in Notes, KinGTon St. MicHakL, add In ¢. 1493 there were nine 
nuns besides the prioress, J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 

in Notes, LANGLEY, add R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leics., ii. 
3-4, Shows that the nunnery must have been founded after 
1129, as the nuns came from Farewell, and before 1160; he 
gives the number of nuns in ¢. 1354 as twelve. 

in Notes, PoLEswortn, add The “‘ Cluniac abbess and convent ” 
of Polesworth are recorded in 1399, Papal Reg., V. 199. 


in Notes, SHAFTEsBURY, add A prebendal establishment was 
attached to the nunnery, see p. 355. 


in LIST, Stone, for ¢. 1122-5, read —1135 


in Notes, Strong, for granted to Kenilworth in 1122-5, read 
granted to Kenilworth before 1135, JCD. 
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in LIST, Tucker, for 1536-7, read 1539 
in LIST, WrisErross, for 1539 (?), read 1539 
in Notes, Usk, add A prior and monks are mentioned at Usk, 
sce p. 177, supra. 
in LIST, Witton, for 871, read 890 
in LIST, YEppinGHaM, for 1539 (?), read 1539 
in Notes, Witton, for When refounded on a new site in 871, read 
When refounded on a new site in 890 (Elizabeth Crittall, with 
ref., in VCH), 
after eighty nuns, read There were forty-four professed nuns in 
1441, twenty three, plus seventeen awaiting profession, in 1464, 
and fourteen, plus sixteen awaiting profession, in 1485, VCH, 
ut supra. 
in Notes, after Sewardsley, add Polesworth is referred to as Cluniac 
iN 1399, ¥. supra, p. 217. 
in LIST, Bayspae, for 1536-7, read 1539 
in LIST, Hampote, for ¢. 1170 1539 

read—1136 1539 Originally Benedictine 

1200 (?) 

in Notes, HAMPOLE, add W. Holtzmann, in Papstewrkunden in Eng., 
B. 3 (1952), p. 161, cites’: MS. Bodl. Dodsworth (4151) [Dods- 
worth’s Monasticon Boreale IIT] as summarizing a bull of Adrian 
IV in 1156 ordaining that the nuns of Hampole shall be of the 
order of St. Benedict. 
in LIST, HANDALE, for ¢. 1539, read 1539 
in LIST, Wyxenam, for 1539-40, read 1539 
in LIST, CANONSLEIGH, for 1539 (?), read 1539 
in Notes, Grace Dieu, add V. also R. A. McKinley, in VCH, 
Leies., ii. 27, who gives fourteen nuns here in 1414-18 and the 
same number in 1428. 
in LIST, Lacock, for 1232 1538, read 1230-2 1539 
in Notes, Lacock, for The abbess and eighteen nuns. . . . Mon. 
read Founded in 1230, the first nuns being veiled in 1232; the 
nunnery was served by three chaplains, later four, and there were 
twenty-two nuns in 1395, at least seventeen in 1445, and fourteen 
in 1473, H. M. Chew, in VCH. The abbess and sixteen nuns 
including novices, received pensions after the surrender, ». 
Willis, ii, Ap. p. 28. 
in LIST, Guyzance, for —1500, read ¢. 1349-50 (?) 
in Notes, GuyzANCE, add The nunnery probably became extinct 
as a result of the Black Death. It became a cell of Alnwick 
Abbey for two canons, one being called master, ». P. N. Black- 
mund, Mon. Premonstratense, ii. (1952), 57. 
in Notes, CHEwsToxe, add The site was excavated in 1953, 
The Times, 11/8/1953. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLARS AND HOSPITALLERS 


in LIST, Lonpon: Otp Tempe, for 1184, read 1161 
Lonpon: New TEMPLE, for 1184, read 1161 
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in Notes, Lonpon, THE TEMPLE, for 1184, read in 1161, ». 
Dr. Rose Graham, in Journal Brit. Arch. Soc. Ser. Tl, vol. xvi 
(1953). 

in LIST, Daxsy, for +1154, read —1206 

in Notes, Daxsy, for Founded early in the reign of Henry II, 
Mon., read According to Mon. this was founded early in the 
reign of Henry II, but R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leics., ii. 32, 
gives 1206 as the earliest certain date. 

in Notes, YEAVELEY, add Yeaveley was a hermitage in the first 
place, Mon. 


HOSPITALS 


in LIST, for BATHEL, read § BATHEL 
in LIST, BEpwyn, for (?) (in D. col.), read +-1360 
in LIST, for BE1GHTON, read BEIGHTONFIELDS 
in Notes, BarHex. add Or Badele. illustrated and described in 
Country Life, 22/7/1949. 
in Notes, BEDwyn, add Mentioned in 1360, Wilts. Ing. p.m. 
1327-77 (Index Lib.), 264. 
in Notes, for BEIGHTON, read BEIGHTONFIELDS. Delete Cf. 
Beighton, Derbyshire. 
in LIST, Biyrn, for St. John E. . . . See Hodsock read 
St. John E. 1199 1446 L at Hodsock, 4.v. 
St. John E. 1446 NS ST in Blyth 
in Notes, after BLytu, St. EpmuND, read 

Biytu, St. JoHn E. The leper hospital of St. John was in 
the township of Hodsock, see p. 278. In 1446 it was erected and 
newly constructed within the town of Blyth for lodging poor 
strangers and pregnant women. Canon Raine, in Hist. of Blyth 
(1860) 148-9, suggests that the hospital in Hodsock, being in a 
state of decay and with no lepers remaining, was moved at the 
above date into Blyth where it was refounded and newly 
constructed. 
in LIST, BRADFORD ON Avon, St. Margaret, delete Shaftesbury 
Abbey 
in LIST, BRapForD on Avon, for 

St. Katherine —(?) (?) (?) read 


St. Katherine (?) NS A Shaftesbury Abbey 
in LIST, after BRENtForD, SS. Anne and Louis, read 
SS. Eligius and Anthony —1441 


in Notes, BRADFORD ON Avon, St. Katherine, for RMC, p. 328. 
read, RMC, p. 328, and Wilts. Archaeol. Mag. v. 342-5. 
in Notes, BRENTFORD, add A hospital of SS. Eligius and Anthony 
is recorded (1441) as being repaired (RMC), citing Reg. Abp. 
Kempe f. 21. It was possibly the same as SS. Anne and Louis (?). 
in LIST, Brisrot, for St. Mark, read St. Mark, Billeswick 
in LIST, after BucKINGHAM, Barton’s, read 
Buncay Suffolk St. John and St. Mary (?) (?) (?) 
in Notes, after BUCKINGHAM, BARTON’s, read 

BUNGAY, see note, p. 366. 


EEE 
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in LIST, Burron Lazars, for —1146, read 1138-62 
in Notes, Burton Lazars, add The foundation must have been 
after 1138 and before 1162; shortly before the dissolution the 
“very fair hospital and collegiate church ”’ had a master and eight 
brothers, but apparently only one poor person was maintained; 
v. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 36-9. Burton Lazars is 
given as of order Cruciferi in 1456, Papal Reg., XI. 126. 
in LIST, Cane, for 1202, read —1202 
in Notes, Cannock, add Also recorded in Pipe Roll 1241-2 (ed. 
H. L. Cannon, 1918, p. 10). 
in LIST, after Carpirr, read 
CastLeE ByrHam~ = Lincs. St. John B. —1186 (?) (?) 
in LIST, for Carlton le Moorland . . . (Lazarus), read 
Cartton Lincs. St. Lazarus —1301 (?) L (Lazarus) 
LE MoorLaAND 
in LIST, after CARLTON LE Moor.anb, read 
CARGOLL Cornwall —1307 (?) L 
in Notes, after CARDIFF, read 
CastLe Byrnam. A charter gives a bovate of land to the 
hospital of St. John B., Sir Chris Hatton’s Seal, in Northants. 
Record S., XV. No. 198 (RMC). 
in Notes, for Carlton Je Moorland . . . 302, read 
CARLTON LE Moortanp. V. RMC, p. 302. There were 
four lepers in this hospital, ». VCH, Leies., ii. 37. 
in Notes, after CARLTON LE MOORLAND, read 
CarGcott. Lepers recorded in Wills of Bishop Bitton, 
—1307 (RMC). 
in LIST, delete CHADELINGTON Devon . . .; now identified as 
CHILLINGTON, ?. infra. 
in LIST, Cresrer, St Giles, for 13 c.(?), read —1239 
in Notes, delete CHADELINGTON . . . Chadleigh(?); now iden- 
tified as CHILLINGTON, v. infra. 
in Notes, CuHesrer, Sr. Gres, BouGutron, add Recorded in 
1239, Liberate Roll, i. 416. 
in LIST, after CH1LpREY, read 
CHILLINGTON Devon — —1307 (?) L 
in LIST, for Choseley . . . (Lazarus), read 
CuHosEtey Norfolk St. Lazarus —1291 —1428 (Lazarus) 
in Notes, after CHTLDREY, read 
CuimumncTon. V.RMC, p. 287, n. 1 (Chadelington); now 
identified as Chillington. 
in Notes, for Choseley. V. RMC, p. 306, read Cuosetey. V. 
RMC, p. 306 and VCH, Leies., ii. 37. 
in LIST, after Coventry; Gild Merchant, read 
Coygon Cornwall — —1307 (*) L 
in Notes, after Coventry, GILD MERCHANT, read 
Coycon. Lepers recorded in Wills of Bishop Bitton, — 1307 
(RMC), but not yet identified. 
in LIST, for Densury . . . L, read 
Denbury Devon — —1307 (?) L 
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in Notes, for Densury, read Denbury. add Probably only two 
lepers from the amount shown, (RMC). 
in LIST, Devizes, St. John B., for —1207, read —1207 or 
—1314(?) 
in LIST, Devizes, St. James, for ¢. 1340, read ¢. 1337-8 
in LIST, after Devizes, St. James, read 
(DEvizEs) New Almshouse —1491 +1501 A 
in Notes, Devizes, St. John B., add V. H. F. Chettle and 
Elizabeth Crittall, in VCH. 
in Notes, Devizes, SS. JAMES AND DENIS, SoUTHBROOM, add 
A chapel was built in 1232; it had apparently become a hermitage 
in 1337-8; v. VCH, ut supra (SOUTHBROOM). 
in Notes, after Devizes, St. JAMES, read 
Devizes, NEw AtMsHousE. Founded before 1491; see note, 
p- 366. 
in Notes, Dover, St. Mary, or Matson Dreu, add Given as of 
the order of St. Mary in 1457-8, Papal Reg., XI. 159. 
in LIST, DurHam, after Hospitium, read 
St.Cuthbert (?) +1532 Aw Cathedral Priory 
in Notes, before EAGLE, read 
Duras, St. Cuthbert infra Infirmaria, before the gate, (RMC), 
citing Hunter MS. (Durham Cathedral Lib.), XX XVII, in which 
it is stated that there were six women inmates in 1532. 
in Notes, Exerer, Sr. JoHn B., add Called “ of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem ”’ in Papa/ Reg., XII. 738; but O.S.A. 
Hospitallers and Cruciferi are also so described in Ireland. 
in Notes, FarLey, add Of the order of St. William of the Desert, 
(RMC), citing Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 37 and 39 Hen. III, m. 17 and 16. 
The hospital may have become a hermitage, as the hermitage of 
Farley was robbed in 1431, VCH. 
in LIST, Fowey, for(?) (?) A, read.—1307 (?) L-A 
in Notes, Fowry, add Lepers of Fowey are mentioned in Wills 
of Bishop Bitton, —1307 (RMC). 
in Notes, GLoucEsTErR, St. BARTHOLOMEW, add Given as order 
of Cruciferi in 1477, Papal Reg., XIII. ii. 592 (PRO). 
in LIST, after HastinGs, read 
HeacHamM Norfolk —  (?) +1387 +L 
in Notes, after Hast1InGs, read 
HeacuaM. John Clerk was chaplain of the house of lepers in 
1387, (RMC), citing Norwich Wills (Br. Rec. Soc.). 
in LIST, for HEGENE . . . (?) (?), read 
Hegene (?) — — a a see note 
in LIST, after Heston, St. Mary M., re 
(Heston) (Cornwall) Lepers —1307 (?) L 
in LIST, for HeErEForp Hereford St Anthony . . . (Vienne) read 
HEREFORD Hereford St. Anthony —129g — — (Vienne) 
in Notes, for HEGENE . . . Unlocated, read 
Hegene. (RMC), citing Selden Soc., No. 53, p. 647; very 


possibly “Eigne”’, referring to one of the outlying leper 
houses of Hereford. 
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in Notes, after Heston, St. Mary M.., read 
HeEtston, Lepers recorded — 1307 in Wills of Bishop Bitton, 
(RMC). 
in Notes, for HEREFORD, St. ANTHONY . . . p. 164, read 
HEREFORD, S#. Anthony. Foundation, RMC. The body of 
the church of All Saints was assigned to the hospital of Vienne by 
Henry Ill, G. W. and J. H. Wade, Herefordshire (1917), p. 164; 
But Dr. Rose Graham (in Journ. Brit. Arch. Soc. Ser TH, vol. xvi 
(1953)) says that there was no hospital here. 
in LIST, Hertrorp, St. Mary M., for —1247, read 1220 
in LIST, Heyressury, for ¢. 1449, read 1472 
in LIST, HicHam Ferrers, St. James, for —1422, read ¢. 1549, 
and for (?), read Lmw. 
in Notes, HErrForD, St. Mary Mp. for Foundation, VCH., 
read Foundation, (RMC), citing Curia Regis Roll, 77, ix. 383. 
in Notes, Heyressury, for Foundation, RMC., read V. J. L. 
Kirby, in VCH. 
in Notes, H1GHAM FERRERS, Sr. James, for It had ceased to 
exist before the foundation of the College, VCH, Northants, ii. 
179, read The hospital continued after the foundation of the 
college though there may have been no inmates apart from the 
warden in the early sixteenth century, v. Rev. W. J. B. Kerr, 
The Medieval Hospital of St. James of Higham Ferrers, in Reports and 
Papers of the Associated Architectural Societies of Lincoln. . . 
Leicester, xxxvi, Pt. 2, 1 ff. 
in LIST, Hopsock, St. John E., for 
1446 NS ST, read 
1446 NS ST (in Blyth, ¢.v.) 
in LIST, Horzorn, St. Giles for 1101 1354 read 1101 1299 
1354 «1539-1299 «1539 
in LIST, Hontrron, for —1374, read —1307 (?) 
in Notes, Hopsock, sy Bryn. add It was then newly constructed 
within the town of Blyth, ». supra. 
in Notes, Ho.sorn, Sr. Gries, for The hospital became de- 
pendent on Burton Lazars in 1354, and from then it appears 
to have been for the poor and infirm., read The hospital became 
dependent on Burton Lazars in 1299, v. VCH, Leics., ii. 37; it 
later appears to have been for the poor and infirm. 
in Notes, Honrron, add Probably the lepers recorded in the Wills 
of Bishop Bitton, —1307, (RMC). 
in Notes, Kirxsy LONSDALE, add Cf. Teneleshend, infra. 
in LIST, Lecuiane, for 1472, read +-1475 
in LIST, Lercesrer, SS. John E. and John B. for 
¢.1200 ¢. 1547R P Newark College read 
—1200 +1548 P (Austin) 
Newark College 
in LIST, Lercesrer, St. Leonard, for 
—1199 —1478  L, read 
¢. 1189 ¢.1547 (L?)P Newark College 
in Notes, LECHLADE, add But the hospital appears to have existent 
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in 1475 when William Lovell, O.S.A., the prior received a dis- 

pensation to retain it even if it was elective, Papal Reg., XIII. 

466 (PRO). 

in Notes, LercesrerR, NEwARK, for 1355, read 1353-4; add V. 

also VCH, Leies., Il (1954). 

in Notes, for Leicester, SS. JoHN E. . . . 1461, read 
Leicester, SS. JoHN E. and Jonn B. Foundation, VCH, 

Mon., —1235. For a master, brethren and sisters. In 1454 it was 

for orphans, pupils, widows, poor and infirm, (RMC), citing 

Reg. Archbishop W. Booth, f. 172. d. Annexed to Newark College 

in 1479, and contained six poor women in 1548, v. R. A. McKinley 

in VCH, Leices., ti. 40 1. 

in Notes, for LercestER, St. LEONARD . . . Newark College, read 
Leicester, St. LEONARD. Founded apparently before 1189, 

It is said to have been originally for lepers but no evidence of 

this has been found; in the fourteenth century it was for a master, 

brothers and sisters. It was granted to Newark College about 

1472 but apparently continued as a hospital under that college 

until the suppression of the chantries. V. R. A. McKinley, 

in VCH, Leies., ti. 41-2. 

in LIST, Leicester, SS. Mary M. and Margaret, for —1329 (?) 

read —1312 16 c.(?) 

in LIST, after Leicester, SS. Mary M. and Margaret, read 

(LEICESTER) St. Bartholomew —1322 (?) S 

in Notes, Letcesrer, SS. Mary M and MarGarer, for Ibid. 

read Ibid. and VCH, Leies., ii. 44. 

in Notes, after Leicester, SS. Mary M. and MarGarer, read 
LEICESTER, St. BARTHOLOMEW. An indulgence was granted 

to the infirm of this hospital in 1322 and no other record has been 

found, v. VCH, Leics., ii. 45. 

in LIST, Liskearp, for —1379, read —1379 (ot —1307 ?) 

in LIST, after LiskEARD, read 

Lrrrte HAvERFoRD Pembroke — —1246 (?) L 

in Notes, LisKEARD, add Possibly the same lepers as are recorded 

in Wills of Bishop Bitton, —1307, (RMC). 

in Notes, after LIsKEARD, read 

Lirrte HaverForD. V. Liberate Roll, iii. 91. 

in Notes, Locxo, add V. also R. A. McKinley, in VCH Leies., ii. 

37: 

in LIST, Lonpon, St. Katherine, for Holy Trinity Priory, read 

(Austin) Holy Trinity Priory. 

in Notes, Lonpon, St. THomas or Acon, add Given as of the 

order of Cruciferi in 1456, Papal Reg., xi. 114. 

in Notes, Lonpon, St. BARTHOLOMEW, SMITHFIELD, add Dr. Rose 

Graham, in Journ. Brit. Arch. Soc., Ser. U1, vol. xvi (1953), says 

that the independence of this hospital was not officially recognized 

until 1420. 

in Notes, Lonpon, St. KATHERINE BY THE TOWER, add Given as 


of the order of St. Augustine in 1478, Papal Reg., XIII. ii. 589 
(PRO). 
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in LIST, after Lorwina, read 
LOUGHBOROUGH Leics. — —1301 (?) S 


in Notes, after Lorwinc note, read 

LouGHBoROUGH. Only record, 1301, R. A. McKinley, in 
VCH, Leies., ii. 45. 
in LIST, Lurrerwortn, for —1218 + 1577 P, read 


¢. 1219 NS PT (Austin) 
in LIST, after MACCLESFIELD, read 
Mapron Cornwall — —1307 (?) L 
in Notes, for LurrerwortH . . . £26, Mon., read 


LUTTERWORTH, St. JOHN B. (AND Str. ANTHONY), built in, or 
shortly before, 1219. The Augustinian rule was introduced in 
the fourteenth century when it was ordained that women should 
not be admitted without the bishop’s consent. In 1436 it was 
said that there had been no brethren for fifty years, but a master 
was presented as late as 1672. In 1535 the net income was given 
as over £29, and it was said that the hospital was founded for a 
priest and six poor men, and to provide hospitality for poor 
wayfarers. V. R.A. McKinley, in VCH, Leics., ii. 42-4. 
in Notes, after MACCLESFIELD note, read 
Mapron. Lepers of Madern recorded in Wills of Bishop Bitton, 
—1307, (RMC). 
in LIST, Maren Bran ey, for ¢. 1154, read —1164 
in LIST, Matmessury, St. John B., for (?) (?) P(?), read 

—1200 NS P-A 
in LIST, Matmessury, St. Mary M., for (?), read +-1439 
in LIST, MarLBorouGu, St. Thomas M., for —1246, read —1231 
in LIST, above MARTIN, read 


MarTEN Wilts. — —1269 839 ¢. 1402 T(?) 
in LIST, after Martin, read 
MEDESCHOLE Cornwall — —1307 L 


in Notes, Marpen Brap.ey, add Hospital recorded in 1164, 
prior recorded in 1201; in 1325 there were fifteen sisters here, 
as well as the priests and lay brothers of the priory; v. H. F. 
Chettle and J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 
In Notes, Matmessury, St. JOHN B., add Foundation, (RMC), 
citing Sarum Charters (Rolls S.) p. 100; the almshouse continued 
until 1948. 
in Notes, MALMEsBuRY, St. Mary M., add Still existing in 1439, 
communicated by Major Chettle. 
in Notes, MARLBOROUGH, St. Thomas M.., for Foundation, RMC. 
read Recorded in 1231, H. F. Chettle and Eliz. Crittall, in VCH. 
in Notes, above MARTIN, BY BAwrry, read 

MARTEN. See note, p. 366. Major Chettle says that the 
hospital is recorded in 1269, possibly for travellers served by 
a priest. 
in Notes, after MARTIN, BY BAwTRY, read 

MEDESCHOLE. Lepers recorded in Wills of Bishop Bitton, 
—1307, (RMC), who suggests this is either Mitchell in Newlyn 
E., or St. Michael near St. Enodoc. 
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in Notes, Merton, add Major Chettle says that this is the same as 
Marten, v. Addenda, p. 366. 
in Notes, NEWCASTLE UNDER Lyng, St. John B., for p. 248, read 
. 648. 
in LIST, NorrH Ferrisy, above —1270 1536 A, read 
1218-9 §6«(?) = (?) 

in Notes, NorrH Ferrisy, add An earlier hospital is recorded 
here in 1218-19, (RMC) citing Early Yorks. Charters, ix. 188. 
in LIST, Oxp Sarum, St. John B., for +1535, read +1548 in 
Notes, Otp Sarum, St. John B., add Master recorded in 1548, 
v. Margaret Parsons, in VCH. 
in LIST, above Padstow, read 
PADsToOw Cornwall _— —1307 (?) L 
in LIST, after Padstow, read 
Papcastle Cumberl’d St.Leonard (?) (?) L(?) 
in Notes, after Oxford, Bethlem, note, read 

Papstow. Lepers are recorded at Oldestowe (1352 “ St. 
Petroci in Aldestow ’’) in Wills of Bishop Bitton, —1307, (RMC). 
in Notes, after Padstow note, read 

Papcastle. A field called Spital-ing and another field called 
St. Leonards, both east of the village, are the supposed site of a 
leper hospital which is said to have been established by the 
Dominican Friars of Carlisle, called the leper hospital of Cocker- 
mouth, communicated by Mary C. Fair. 
in LIST, P1ckERING, for —1322, read —1301 
in LIST, Prymoutn, after Hospital House, read 

Sutton —1307 (?) L 

in LIST, Piympron, for —1329, read —1307 (?) 
in Notes, PICKERING, add The income was appropriated (in 
1374) to the chantry of St. Nicholas in the Castle, but the chaplain 
appears to have been responsible for the upkeep of the hospital 
building, (RMC), cf. Yorks. Arch. Journal, vol. xxxv. 
in Notes, after Plymouth, Hospital House, read 

PiymoutTH, Sutton. Previously given as Sourton (p. 306) but 
this hospital was apparently at Sutton, Plymouth; lepers 
recorded in Wills of Bishop Bitton, —1307, (RMC). 
in Notes, PLymMpron, add Probably the same as recorded — 1307 in 
Wills of Bishop Bitton, (RMC). 
in LIST, after Ramsey, read 
{| Ravenctass Cumberl’d Fitz Ulf’s —1184 (?) T 
in LIST, after Rerecross, read 
ResurEGHY Cornwall — —1307 (?) L 
in Notes, after RaMsEy note, read 

RAvENGLAss. A charter, Rydal Muniments, grants land to 
the hospital for poor wayfarers which Efward Fitz Ulf had 
founded in Ravenglass, communicated by Mary C. Fair who 
has a photostat of the charter. She says that the date must be 
before 1184, probably 1160-80, and that the hospital is thought 
to have been in the Roman bath house of which the walls 


remain. 
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in Notes, after REREcROosS, read 
ReEsurEGHY, Cornwall. (RMC) cites Bishop Bitton’s Wills; 
Resugga, in St. Austell, also occurs as Trethergy. 
in LIST, after RorHweEt1, read 
RoutrH Yorks. EL. -—  (?) +1448 = (?) 
in Notes, after ROTHWELL note, read 
Rout. Routhespitell is mentioned in 1448, (RMC), citing 
Beverley Chapter Act Book (Surtees Soc.) Bk. I, p. Ixv. 
in LIST, above St. Briavets, read 


St.Breock Cornwall — -—1307 (?)~ L 
in LIST, after Sr. Davip’s, Pembroke, read 
St. Germans Cornwall _ —1307 (?) L 


in LIST, Sauispury, St. Nicholas, for —1214, read —1227 
in LIST, Sauissury, East Harnham, for (?) L (?), read +-1620 L 
in LIST, above SANDFORD, read 
Sancreed Cornwall — —1307 (?) L 
in LIST, Sanpown, for +1154, read +-1199 
in Notes, after Sr. ALBANs, St. Gries, read 
Sr. Breocx. Lepers recorded —1307 in Wills of Bishop 
Bitton, at St. Brioco, (RMC). 
in Notes, after Sr. Davip’s, WHYTWELL Priory, read 
Sr. Germans. V.RMC, p. 287, n.1.; but the county should 
read Cornwall, (RMC). 
in Notes, Sauispury, St. Nicholas, add Recorded in 1227, 
Kathleen Edwards, in VCH, who suggests that the hospital may 
have existed at Harnham in the twelfth century. 
in Notes, Sarissury, Holy Trinity, add For twelve permanently 
resident poor, and eighteen temporarily resident poor who could 
reside for three nights or, in the case of sickness, until they re- 
covered; v. Margaret Parsons, in VCH. 
in Notes, after Sauissury, Hoty Truniry, read 
SauisspurY, East HarnnaM. V. Mod. Wilts (Old and New 
Sarum), 92, 335. 
in Notes, affer SALIsBuRY, East HARNHAM (supra), read 
Sancreed. Lepers recorded here —1307 in Wills of Bishop 
Bitton, but from the amount it is doubtful if there was more than 
a single leper at that time, (RMC). 
in Notes, SANDOWN, for supporting six chaplains, read supporting 
six, later eight chaplains. add Corrections communicated by 
C. A. F. Meekings. 
in LIST, above SEAFORD, read 
SCHIEPSTALLE Cornwall — —1307 = (?) L 
in Notes, affer SCARBOROUGH, St. STEPHEN, read 
SCHIEPSTALLE. (RMC), citing Wills of Bishop Bitton. 
in LIST, after SHrewspury St. Mary’s, read 
St. MarysM. — +1467 = (?) 
in LIST, de/ete SourtON (?) Devon — 1307 (?) L 
in Notes, after SHrewssury, St. Mary’s ALMSHOUSE, read 
Shrewsbury, St. Mary M. Recorded in 1467, Reg. Archd. of 
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Richmond, in Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxii. 115, cited by (RMC), 

but possibly referring to St. Mary’s, above. 

in Notes, de/ete SourTON and note. This was apparently Sutton, 

now in the boundaries of Plymouth under which it is now given. 

in LIST, SporsrouGn, for ¢. 1271, read —1252 

in Notes, SporsrouGH, add Called St. Mary’s Bridge, (RMC) 

who considers that the foundation must have been before 1252 

as anchoresses were installed in the ninth year of a pope, thought 

to be Innocent IV. 

in Notes, Srarnprop, add Six old and infirm gentlemen per 

Earl of Westminster, almswomen (? seven), in Staindrop 

College, Durham Mise. 41. £. 32. 

in LIST, Srocxerston, St. Mary V., for 1465 NS(?), read 
1468 +1536 

in Notes, SrockErston, St. Mary, for (RMC) and Mon., read 

R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leics., ii. 45. and for income £10, read 

income over {12 gross. 


in LIST, for Sutton Devon . . . See Sourton, read 
Sutton Devon... See Plymouth 
in LIST, Tavistock, St. Mary M., for —1338 (?), read 
—1244 1585 
in LIST, for 
TENELESHEND Yorks. —  #—1270 (?) (?) read 
Teneleshend Westm’d(?) — —1270 (?) (?) See note 


in Notes, Tavisrocx, St. Mary M. for Date RMC .. . 759, 

read Apparently founded for lepers, Mon. vi. 759. There were 

six men and six women in the hospital in 1244 and it was virtually 

dissolved in 1585, v. H. P. R. Finberg, Tavistock Abbey, pp. 202, 

226. 

in Notes, for TENELESHEND .. . Unlocated, read 
Teneleshend.V. RMC, p. 337. A hospital of St. Leonard of 

Teyneshead is recorded in 1467, Reg. of Archd. of Richmond 

1442-77,in Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxii. 119, and (RMC) suggests 

that this is Tearnside to the west of Kirkby Lonsdale, in which 

case it is probably the same as St. Leonard’s, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

supra. 

in LIST, Tirron, for —1189, read —1184 

in LIST, for TREMETON Devon, read TREMATON Cornwall 

in Notes, Trtton, add Before 1184, VCH, Leics., ii. 36. 

in Notes, for TREMETON, read TREMATON. Add in Cornwall, 

(RMC). 

in LIST, after Warsurton, read 

WarRDEN Beds. — +1136 1537(?) Warden Abbey 

in Notes, after WARBURTON, read WARDEN. See p- 366. 

in LIST, Wexts, St. John B., after P-Am, read Hospitallers 

in Notes, WEtts, St. JoHN B., add Given of the Hospital of 

St. John of Jerusalem in 1470, in Papal Reg., XII. 738. 

in LIST, Wixton, St. John B., for 1187, read —1195 

in LIST, Winton, St. Mary M., for —1307_ NS A(?) read 

—1420 NS A 
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in Notes, Witton, St. John B., add Earliest record 1195; sisters 
also, Cal. Pat. R. 1330-4, p. 21; v. H. F. Chettle and Elizabeth 
Crittall, in VCH. 
in Notes, Wiitron, St. Mary M., add For brethren and sisters. 
A chantry chapel of St. Mary M. is recorded in 1302, but the 
earliest record of a hospital appears to be in 1420; v. H. F. Chettle 
and Eliz. Crittall, in VCH. 
in LIST, Winpsor, St. John, for (?) (Fd.), read —1251 
in LIST, after Wrnpsor, St. George, read 
St. Margaret —1361 (?) = (?) 

in LIST, for Almshouse . . . Windsor College, read 
Almshouse 1483 NS Awm*(?) Windsor College 
in Notes, Wrvpsor, Str. Jonn, add Cf. Liberate Roll (1251), iii. 
334. 
in Notes, Wrupsor, St. GrorGe, add Rev. E. H. Fellowes, in 
Military Knights of Windsor (1944), pp. ix-xvii, gives the statutory 
constitution in 1352 for twenty-six poor knights, but he points 
out that there were never more than one to three in the middle 
ages (communicated by M. F. Bond). 
in Notes, after Wrnpsor, St. GEORGE, read 

Windsor, St. Margaret. Dr. Harwood, in Windsor, Old and 
New, p. 110, mentions a hospital of St. Margaret as existing in 
1361, but suggests that it and St. John’s may be the well 
known St. Peter’s; he gives no reference (communicated by 
M. F. Bond). 
in Notes, for Winpsor, AtmsHouse, read Windsor, Almshouse. 
After VCH, Berks., ii. 109, add M. F. Bond says that it is doubtful 
if any establishment for bedesmen came into being, though 
the chaplains were appointed. 
in LIST, after Wrrron Gripert, St. Mary M., read 
(Wrrron Gripert) St.Peter (?) 1532 Am Durham Cd. 

Priory 
in LIST, Woorron Bassert, for 15¢.(?) P(?) read 
¢. 1403 Pm 
in Notes, Wrrron GrIusErt, delete the dedication probably being 
a mistake. Add (RMC), citing Hunter MS. (Durham Cathedral! 
Lib.), XX XVII, points out that there were two hospitals at 
Witton Gilbert; St. Peter, with four male inmates in 1532; 
and Masenden (St. Mary M.), with eight men and seven women 
at the same date. The figures in VCH include also the inmates 
of the hospital of St. Cuthbert infra Infirmaria at Durham, ». 
supra. 
in Notes, Woorron Bassett, add For a warden and one or two 
brethren, maintaining thirteen poor men daily, ». H. F. Chettle 
and Eliz. Crittall, in VCH. 
in LIST, for § Wraxatt Wilts 14C. (?) T. read 
Wraxall Wilts See notes 

in Notes, for WRaxALt, or SourH WRAXALL, read Wraxall, or 
South Wraxall. Add but see Addenda, p. 366. 
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COLLEGES 

in LIST, Heyressury, force. 1165 1546, read 1150-60 NS 
in Notes, Heyresspury, add Founded between 1150 and 1160 
for four canons, in the church of St. Peter, as a prebend of 
Salisbury, v. J. L. Kirby, in VCH. 
in LIST, Krrsy Betxars, for +1315, read 1316 
in Notes, for 1315, read 1316. 
in LIST, Leicester, St. Mary DE Castro, for +1540, read 1548 
in LIST, Lercesrer, NEwARK COLLEGE, for 
¢.1355 +1540 £595 13 12 9 read 

1353-4 15948 £595 13 13 49 
in Notes, Lercesrer, St. Mary DE Castro, add V. R. A. 
McKinley, in VCH., Leics., ii. 45-6. 
in Notes, LEICESTER, NEWARK COLLEGE, for ¢. 1355, read 1353-4. 
Add V.R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. (1954), 48-9. 


in LIST, for 
Nosetey Leics. 1273 ¢.1548 — 3 3 4 read 
NosetEy Leics. 1274 1548 [24 — 3 4-6 


in Notes, NosELey, add V. R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., 
ii. 46-8, who points out that Noseley was one of the earliest 
chantry colleges to be founded, and that it was not prebendal. 
in LIST, PenxripGE, for 9-13 (?), readg-11 8 
in Notes, PENKRIDGE, add In 1545-6 the college consisted of 
a dean, seven prebendaries, two resident canons and a sexton, 
and there were also, attached to the church, six curates or vicars- 
choral, a high-deacon and a sub-deacon; v. Mrs. D. Styles, in 
VCH, and Staffs. Hist. Colls. (1950-1), pp. 3-52. 
in LIST, Sauissury, St. EpMunp’s, for 1270 1547 £94 
readi2z69 —1543 102 
in LIST, Satissury, Vaux CoLLeGe for 1547 — — 3-7 
readis42 £94 — 3-11 
in Notes, SALissury, St. EpMuND’s, for Founded in 1270... 
not being mentioned, read Founded in 1269 for thirteen priests 
under a provost; practically empty in 1478 and suppressed by 
1543; v. Margaret Parsons, in VCH. 
in Notes, SALIsBuRy, VAUX COLLEGE, add But in 1542, when the 
college was dissolved, there were two chaplains and nine fellows; 
v. Kathleen Edwards, in VCH. 
in LIST, Wrnpsor, forCasttE —1135 1348 8-8+ 2-2+ 


read St. Epwarp, CAstie 1248 1348 2-8 2 
in LIST, Winpsor, St. Gzorce, Caste, for 13-14 (Prebends), 
read 13 


in Notes, for Wrinpsor, CastLe, read Wrinpsor, St. EDwARD, 
Castte. Add But this early foundation is a mistake of Ashmole, 
v. A. K. B. Roberts, St. George’s Chapel Windsor 1348-1416 (1947), 
who points out that there were only one to three chaplains until 
the building of the great chapel in 1248 when a staff of seven 
was appointed; in 1274~1313 the number fell to two, in 1313-31 
there were four chaplains and two clerks, and in 1331-48 eight 
chaplains and two clerks (communicated by M. F. Bond). 
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in Notes, Winpsor, St. GzorGe’s Cuape, for thirteen pre- 
bendaries, read twelve prebendaries, after J. C. Cox, in VCH., 
read Corrections from Dr. S. L. Ollard’s manuscript notes and 
Rev. E. H. Fellowes, The Vicars and Minor Canons of St. George’s 
Chapel, pp. 16-17 (communicated by M. F. Bond). 

in Notes, York, BEDERN, for A. Leach, read A. F. Leach. 


PP- 347-50 For J. W. Clarke, read J. W. Clark. 
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p. 366 


in Notes, MALpon (l. 3), for 1464 read 1264. 
after Chesterfield, read 

Claxton, Norfolk. In 1344 licence was granted for a college of 
thirteen chaplains, founded by William de Kerdestone, Papal 
Reg., UI. 142. It apparently did not materialize. 
Romsey, add ‘The canonries were still in operation in 1346, ». 
Papal Reg., Il. 344, and III. 205. 
Sapcote, add This “ small college of chantry priests ’” was founded 
in or shortly after 1361 and it was known as “ the chapel of 
St. Mary ”, ». R. A. McKinley, in VCH, Leies., ii. 51. 
after Sapcote, note, read 

Shaftesbury, Dorset. Until 1415 or later there was a number of 
secular canons with prebends besides the abbess and nuns of 
the Benedictine abbey, ». Papal Reg., VI. 473. 
Wilton, Wilts. add In 1312 a prebendary of Wilton was bound to 


’ reside near the abbey, having a vicar resident, for the celebration 


of masses in the conventual church; in the fifteenth century 
there were, attached to the conventual church, the deacon, two 
sub-deacons, three acolytes and ten priests; ». Elizabeth Crittall, 
in VCH. 
after Wilton, note, read 

Winchester, Nunminster, Hants. ‘This also seems to have been 
similar to Wherwell, v. supra, p. 221. 
add the following places (as given on p. 366); 


MADRON Cornwall (?) I2¢. Mon. 
Manaccan’- Cornwall (?) (?) Mon. 
MINSTER Cornwall (?) (?) Mon. 
St. Carrok Cornwall (?) ¢. 1100 Mon. 
St. MawGan_ Cornwall (?) —1085 Mon, 
after Kirkstall, note, read 


Launceston, Cornwall. See p. 366. 
AppENDA, Devizes, add It was existing in 1491. 

MartTEN, add Major Chettle gives the earliest record as in 
1269, and he suggests that it was possibly a hostel for travellers, 
served by a priest. 

Wraxall for St. Owen, read St. Quen. 
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Reviews of Books 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By Str Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
Vol. i: The Birth of Britain (London: Cassell, 1956.) 


Tue Birth of Britain surveys English history from the earliest times to 
the battle of Bosworth. It was virtually completed in 1939, and it is 
part of a larger work in four volumes, the scope and purpose of which 
can best be described in the words of their distinguished author: 

This book—writes Sir Winston Churchill in his preface—does not seek to rival 

the works of professional historians. It aims rather to present a personal view 

of the processes whereby English-speaking peoples throughout the world have 
achieved their distinctive position and character. I write about the things in our 
past that appear significant to me, and I do so as one not without some experience 
of historical and violent events in our own time. I use the term ‘ English- 
speaking peoples’ because there is no other that applies both to the inhabitants 
of the British Isles and to those independent nations who derive their beginnings, 
their speech, and many of their institutions from England, and who now preserve, 
nourish, and develop them in their own ways. 
A work of this authorship, and thus described, clearly stands apart. 
And a reviewer, especially if he can rest under the somewhat unhappy 
title of ‘professional historian’ must consider carefully by what 
standards of assessment its merits should be appraised. 

When Dr. Johnson was brought to comment upon a famous account 
of the Royal Society, he is alleged to have remarked: ‘ The History of 
the Royal Society is read not to see what they were doing, but how their 
transactions were recorded by Sprat.’ And, today, does one read Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation to learn about the nature of the Reformation, 
or the nature of Bishop Burnet? The question is neither frivolous nor 
impertinent in this context. ‘The things in our past that appear sig- 
nificant’ to Sir Winston Churchill must, for that reason alone, be of 
some significance to any serious student of English development. Nor, 
except at his peril, can he fail to recognize the importance of a volume 
which will perhaps prove to be the most influential single book of 
primary instruction on medieval England in English schools for a decade. 

The author of this book thus cannot wholly escape from being 
“the great sublime he draws ’, and his volume concentrates upon war and 
politics. It is informed with vigour and adorned by eloquence. The 
narrative is witty, frequently majestic, ever compelling. The sweep 
of the survey is wide, and the judgements, though often disputable, 
seldom fail to challenge. Some of the portrait-sketches are not only 
acute but also moving in their intensity, and the multicoloured martial 
scroll is impressively unrolled for the spectator until it appears somewhat 
like the closing scenes in the Bayeux Tapestry which are appropriately 
represented on the dust-jacket of the volume. These things, which 
inexorably reflect personal (though not necessarily an historian’s) genius, 
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would of themselves impart distinction to this book. Nor is it out of 
character that this author’s narrative should reach its peaks in describing 
warfare, in exalting heroism, in acclaiming gallant failure, and in the 
construction of powerful battle-pieces. Time and again, attention is 
arrested by the vivid description of such engagements as Crécy, Agin- 
court or Towton, and the account glows always to greater intensity in 
the delineation of warriors. Richard I was ‘ worthy by the consent of 
all men to sit with King Arthur and Roland and other heroes of martial 
romance at some Eternal Round Table which we trust the Creator of the 
Universe, in His comprehension, will not have forgotten to provide’. 
Henry V was ‘all that a king should be’. And as for Joan of Arc, who 
forms the subject of the most fervent portrait in the book, ‘ she finds no 
equal in a thousand years—all soldiers should read her story and ponder 
on the words and deeds of the true warrior ’. 

It is a genuine inspiration, and it is infectious. But at times it leads 
to episodic treatment, and occasionally to distortion. Thus in a comment 
on the initial success of the Vikings in the ninth century it is remarked: 

* The pious English had accepted far too literally the idea of the absolution of sins 

as the consequence of monetary payment to the Church. Their sins were many, 

their repentances frequent, and the Church had thrived. Here were easy prizes 

for sharp swords to win.’ 
The magnanimity which is apparent in this book acquits it in advance 
of any accusation of brutality. Moreover, it is perfectly legitimate— 
today, it may even be salutary—to contend that dominant men make 
history, and not the reverse. Nevertheless, some readers of this volume 
may at times be led to wonder whether, in fact, the strong always inherit 
the earth, and whether the trampling of armies and the fall of thrones 
suffice to define the historical terms of oblivion and re-birth. 

To some extent, Sir Winston Churchill’s treatment of his subject 
follows an older pattern of historical writing, and one is sometimes 
reminded of the conception of the English medieval past mirrored in the 
plays of Shakespeare which he is always delighted to quote. This is 
pageant, enlivened by rhetoric, and there are few half-tones in the 
resulting display. At one point, the author complains of ‘ the reserve 
of modern assertions—in which the fear of being contradicted leads the 
writer to strip himself of almost all sense and meaning’. The criticism could 
be justified, but writing may also be marred by over-tones of enthusiasm. 
The result is, however, always lively, and this author does not even 
disdain ‘the gleaming toys of history fashioned for the children of 
every age’. Myth and legend are for him an essential part of the legacy 
of the English past, and here, therefore, are to be found, for example, 
the snakes of St. Patrick, the cakes of Alfred, and the waves of Canute— 
not to mention ‘ the most celebrated spider known to history’. Even 
‘fair Rosamond’ makes her appearance. ‘ Tiresome investigators "— 
it is added—‘ have undermined this excellent tale, but it certainly should 
find its place in any history worthy of the name.’ Before such engaging 
candour, criticism stands disarmed. 

To regard this volume as making a contribution to literature rather 
than to history is tempting, but such a judgement would be both arbitrary 
and unjust. It is not surprising, however, that its historical merits 
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should be unevenly distributed, nor that this writer should be at his 
best in describing what he most admires. Thus, his appreciation of 
the august Roman achievement is admirably conceived and executed. 
Alfred claims his enthusiasm, and is warmly and authentically portrayed. 
The Vikings inspire some of his best descriptive writing, and on page 140 
the Norman contribution to English growth is summarized in a short 
paragraph which could hardly be improved. Next, the beginnings of 
parliament claim his profitable attention, but not before a notable 
chapter has been devoted to the ‘ English Common Law’. And, finally, 
the narrative closes with an account of the Wars of the Roses, which, 
for its clarity, and within its scope, would be hard to improve. When 
it is recalled that the discussion of these topics is interspersed with 
notable portraits of kings and magnates, it will be realized that here is a 
book which has been successfully designed to instruct, as well as to 
inspire. 

In the midst of this sonorous narrative can sometimes be detected 
the disturbing echo of ghostly voices. Nor have these always (as it 
would seem) whispered profitable words. At all events, since this book 
is certain to be reprinted in numerous editions, a few suggestions in 
this context may be useful. Lanfranc was never ‘ Abbot of Bec’. The 
story of the concealed relics comes only in later and untrustworthy 
accounts of the famous oath of Earl Harold. If citation in a footnote 
is (exceptionally) to be given to the Encomium Emmae, it were well that 
this should not be given to an edition that has now been superseded. 
And let it be gratefully added, that the ‘ aged sovereign’ of England in 
1065 was at that date some twenty years younger than the vigorous 
author of this book. 

In general, however, the standard of factual accuracy in this volume 
is reasonably high. More serious criticism may be made as to the selective 
principles which have dictated its structure. The book (as will be 
recalled) aims to analyse ‘the processes whereby the English-speaking 
peoples—achieved their distinctive position and character’. Yet 
there is little here about social as distinct from constitutional history, 
little about economic growth, and less still about literature, the arts or 
architecture. Such things when they are mentioned at all give the 
impression of having been parenthetically, and almost grudgingly, 
intruded. But in a history of the English-speaking peoples they are 
surely worthy to stand beside the foreign wars of Richard I, the horror 
which echoed from Berkeley castle on the night of 21 September 1327, 
or the ‘feathered corpses’ that littered a French battle-field on the 
evening of 26 August 1346. Moreover, it must be added that the strong 
personality of this writer—and the quality of his virile patriotism— 
is attuned more to Elizabethan or to eighteenth-century England, and 
since he imparts so much of himself to his historical descriptions, his 
picture of the medieval scene—especially in its ecclesiastical setting—is 
often out of focus. It may be confidently predicted that this book will 
grow in interest, and increase in value, as its subsequent volumes appear. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that Sir Winston is here concerned 
not only to portray the past, but also ‘to fortify the English-speaking 
peoples of today’. His account of earlier centuries is thus shot through 
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with topical references that are sometimes uncomfortably anachronistic. 
Thus the monument of Boadicea on the Embankment ‘ reminds us of 
the harsh cry of “ Liberty or death ” which has echoed down the ages ’; 
William the Conqueror ‘ was a prime exponent of the doctrine so well- 
known in this civilised age as “ frightfulness ”’; and Edward IV ‘ was 
at heart a Little~-Englander and a lover of ease’. Such are incidentals, 
but it is none the less true that some expression is given in this volume 
to an interpretation of the past—sometimes thought characteristically 
whig—whereby each phase of history is selected for its alleged contribu- 
tion to a process the end of which is well-known and approved, and in 
terms of which the significance of past events is to be assessed. Even 
here, however, much qualification must be made. For Sir Winston at 
critical points of his history is careful to accept many of the corrections 
which modern scholarship has offered to whig and Victorian history. 
Thus, to take the obvious examples: his warm appreciation of the 
permanent contribution made by the Roman occupation belongs to a 
later tradition; he pours scorn on the picture of primitive Anglo-Saxon 
‘democracy’; and his account of the contemporary significance of 
Magna Carta is admirably judicial and critically sound. Even if thex. 
are perhaps too many ‘steps forward’ in this volume, ‘ progress’ is 
not blindly credited: 


* What claim have we to vaunt a superior civilisation to Henry Il’s times? We 
are sunk in a barbarism all deeper because it is tolerated by moral lethargy and 
covered with a veneer of scientific conveniences.’ 

It is the authentic Churchillian note. 

Perhaps, therefore, a final explanation of the interest of this remark- 
able volume, and of its unique quality, must be sought in considerations 
which usually fall outside the scope of consideration in this place. 

* Little is known of Cassivellaunus ’—we are told—‘ and we can only hope that 

later defenders of the Island will be equally successful, and that their measures 

will be as well suited to the needs of the time.’ 
Again, the genius of Alfred is discovered in a 


‘sublime power to rise above the whole force of circumstances, to remain un- 
biased by the extremes of victory or defeat, to persevere in the teeth of disaster, 
to greet returning fortune with a cool eye, and to have faith in men after repeated 
betrayals.” 
These words were, as it appears, written in 1939. And the last gesture 
of an English historian, reviewing this stimulating and strangely moving 
book, must be in the nature of a salute. 
Davip DouGtas. 


L’esclavage dans T’Europe médiévale. Vol. i: Péninsule ibtrique—France. 
By CHARLES VERLINDEN. Rijksuniversiteit te Gent: Werken 
uitgeven door de Faculteit van de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, vol. 
cxix. (Bruges: De Tempel, 1955.) 


Ir may seem, as Professor Verlinden remarks, a sort of heresy even to 
use the words ‘slave’ and ‘slavery’ in connexion with the European 
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Middle Ages. If the existence of medieval slavery has not entirely been 
ignored, it has never been systematically studied. There has even been 
something like a tacit assumption that in Europe slavery was a pheno- 
menon of the ancient rather than the medieval world, the latter seeing its 
transformation into serfdom—a transformation representing a measure 
of ‘ progress’ in the eyes of historians who see history as the tale of a 
fairly consistent advance from unfreedom to freedom. The volume 
under consideration is the first instalment of Professor Verlinden’s 
counterblast to these assumptions. It deals with slavery in the late 
Roman empire in the west and in the Iberian peninsula and southern 
France during the Middle Ages. A second volume will continue the 
investigation in Italy, the Byzantine empire and the Christian states of 
the Levant; and a third will deal with the Celtic and Germanic lands of 
north-western Europe and conclude with a general summary of the 
characteristics of medieval slavery. ‘The intention is that the work will 
be both analytic and synthetic, but inevitably synthesis must wait to 
some extent until the whole programme is completed. In the present 
instalment, therefore, analysis predominates: slavery is studied in detail 
in the different areas under consideration and for the different periods 
which made up the medieval centuries. At the same time, the fact that 
this is a first attempt at a systematic study has rightly determined Professor 
Verlinden to give his evidence in substantial detail. While this make his 
book a weighty one in the literal sense, it also permits us to follow him 
through a range of records (not excluding the unpublished archives 
of Barcelona, Marseilles, Naples, Palermo, &c.) with which few will 
share his familiarity. Quite apart from any other merit it has, this 
volume will continue to be an indispensable collection of materials for 
the history of slavery in the western Mediterranean during the Middle 
Ages. 

At the same time, of course, it has a far greater importance, for 
Professor Verlinden’s researches must affect our whole perspective of the 
development of medieval society. There is no question, it need hardly 
be said, of setting aside the accepted view of the trend from slavery to 
serfdom in northern and central Gaul in the early medieval centuries. 
Professor Verlinden here fills in the outlines of that evolution which 
were firmly and brilliantly drawn by Marc Bloch. Indeed, he reveals 
the existence of the same trend in other parts of the area with which he 
is concerned proceeding in a manner which was not unknown in ancient 
times. But in the Iberian peninsula, and to a lesser extent in southern 
France, this tendency did not stand alone. He establishes there the 
continuous existence of the institution of slavery from Roman times 
down to the opening of the sixteenth century. The Portuguese and 
Spanish colonizers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in other words, 
came from lands in which slavery was an established institution. It was 
also an institution conditioned by all the centuries of the Middle Ages 
and beyond. Its longest roots go down into the slave organization of 
the ancient Mediterranean world, but to these others were added by 
Moslem invaders, the bitter warfare between Moslem and Christian, the 
expansion of trade in the Mediterranean during the Middle Ages, and 
the first tentative explorations along the west African coast which made 
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the Negro slave a familiar sight in Spain and Portugal long before he was 
taken on the long voyage to the Americas. It may well be that the 
slavery of the ancient world was kept alive in the first instance by the 
juxtaposition in Spain of peoples distinct and antagonistic in race and 
religion in a constant state of war. At the same time, from a very early 
date, slaves came by trade as well as war. Slav prisoners may have 
been imported into the Iberian peninsula as early as the seventh century, 
as they were in the centuries which followed; and by the later Middle 
Ages trade, or piracy scarcely distinguishable from trade, became the main 
source of the slaves brought to Aragon and Catalonia from the Greek 
lands and Russia, from the Balkans and Asia Minor, and from all the 
Moslem lands on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 

Here then is the main theme of Professor Verlinden’s study; and 
at each stage of his analysis he deals fully and comprehensively with the 
legal position of the slave, with the racial composition of the slave 
population, with the attitudes of the churches to slavery, and with the 
forms and consequences of manumission. It is perhaps ungrateful in 
these circumstances to ask for more. It may perhaps be suggested, 
however, that the general framework of Professor Verlinden’s enquiry 
is provided almost exclusively by the changes which took place in the 
sources of supply of slaves. By comparison his analysis of the nature 
of the demand for slaves is slighter and far less concrete. Leaving aside 
the Moslem states, one gains the impression that Iberian slavery tended 
to be urban and household slavery rather than rural and agricultural, 
but this is implied rather than demonstrated. If this indeed is. so, 
medieval slavery in the western Mediterranean followed what may have 
been the predominant pattern in the ancient world, but it also stands in 
contrast with the ‘ plantation’ slavery established, particularly in Italy 
and Sicily, in the last two centuries of the Republic. If there are contrasts 
as well as similarities between slavery ancient and medieval, that is not 
less true when we consider slavery medieval and modern. In their 
settlements in Brazil, for example, the Portuguese established domestic 
slavery in their ‘ great houses’ which may well be regarded as a trans- 
ference or development in colonial territories of social institutions with 
which the colonists had been familiar at home. At the same time, they 
also introduced ‘ plantation’ slavery at an early date, and this seems to 
represent a new departure in their use of servile labour, conditioned 
doubtless by the very different circumstances which faced the agricul- 
turalist in these overseas territories. A synthetic treatment of medieval 
slavery seems to require more attention than Professor Verlinden has yet 
given to the economic and social situations which conditioned the 
demand for slaves and the manner of their utilization. It may be true 
that this would involve an analysis of the economic and social structures 
of the lands in which medieval slavery flourished no less elaborate than 
that which Professor Verlinden has already carried out. It is, however, 
a task which must be undertaken if slavery is to be seen in its proper 
perspective amongst the institutions of the Middle Ages—or medieval 
slavery in the long history of slavery, a matter of practical politics for 
Aristotle as it was on both sides of the Atlantic not a hundred years ago. 

EpwarpD MILLER 
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The Victoria History of Wiltshire. Vol. ii. Edited by R. B. PuGu and 
EvizABETH CritraLt. (London: Cumberlege, for the Institute of 
Historical Research, 1955.) 


VotumE ii of the Victoria History of Wiltshire carries the story of the 
county from the coming of Christianity to the death of William the 
Conqueror; and the local committee under whose superintendence it 
has been prepared are to be congratulated on securing the services of a 
single expert on these five difficult centuries. For, with the exception 
of a stimulating section on Anglo-Saxon art, contributed by Mr. Lawrence 
Stone, the whole of the text is the work of Professor Darlington, who is 
equally at home in pre- and post-Conquest history. This unitary author- 
ship over so long a period is a source of strength and, though it cannot 
be pretended that Professor Darlington writes for the ‘tired business 
man’, his scholarship will stand comparison with the very best of his 
predecessors in the Victoria County History. This is particularly true of 
_ the fine chapter on Anglo-Saxon Wiltshire, whose extraordinary eru- 
dition will be seen in better perspective when vol. i, dealing with pagan 
Wiltshire, appears. The rest of the volume, some six-sevenths of the 
whole, is taken up with the Domesday Survey and falls into two parts. 
There is, first, an Introduction to the Wiltshire Domesday, followed by 
an English translation of the text: and secondly, an Introduction to the 
Wiltshire Geld rolls, again followed by a translation into English. The 
treatment of Domesday displays the same minute and accurate grasp of 
detail, but is marked by an unquestioning acceptance of traditional 
assumptions, which are unlikely to commend themselves to the inquisitive 
younger generation of Domesday scholars. The book is beautifully 
printed, well illustrated, and its comparatively small size (243 pages) is 
an undoubted improvement upon the massive tomes in which the History 
used to appear. 

The dominating topic of this volume is thus Wiltshire Domesday, the 
interpretation of which is closely bound up with a famous, if neglected, 
volume, the so-called Exon Domesday, a vast manuscript contemporary 
with the Survey of 1086, and one of the treasures of Exeter cathedral. 
The Exon Domesday once preserved the full text of the findings of the 
commissioners for the five south-western counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, of which only a shortened abstract was 
included in Domesday Book (vol. i). It is also the source of the Geld 
Rolls, or, more accurately, the accounts of a levy of Geld for an unnamed 
year in each of these counties. The editor is accordingly faced with two 
preliminary questions of fundamental importance for Domesday studies. 
First, what is the Exon Domesday? and secondly, to what year are we 
to attribute the Geld accounts? The two questions are closely inter- 
related, and it is obvious that the answer to the second, will be governed 
by the answer to the first. Nearly fifty years ago J. H. Round professed 
himself unable to explain the Exon Domesday, concluding his article on 
Somerset Domesday with the words: ‘ It is greatly to be hoped that the 
“ Exon ”’ Book will some day receive at the hands of a trained scholar 
the full and critical treatment of which it stands in need and which may 
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yet reveal its character, its origin, and its object.’1 Here was Professor 
Darlington’s opportunity, even obligation, and it is disappointing to find 
him virtually repeating Round’s words: ‘In the Exon Domesday, a 
disorderly volume written in several hands of the eleventh century, the 
information in the original returns, which must have been based in the 
main on hundreds, has been rearranged according to fiefs, but the 
codification is very imperfect in comparison with that of the Exchequer 
Domesday. A more intensive study of the Exon Domesday than has 
been attempted as yet is needed before the relationship of these two texts 
can be determined.’? So long as we cling to Round’s unproved hypo- 
thesis that the original returns sent to Winchester were a great series of 
Hundred Rolls, arranged geographically by villages and not grouped 
under the names of their holders, the solution of the problem which has 
thus baffled two life-times must be deferred to the Greek Kalends. 
There are, however, those who, preferring the contemporary testimony 
of Exon Domesday, find no such difficulty, and the evidence lately 
adduced in this rEvIEW * for the older, pre-Round view that Exon pre- 
serves an early draft of the original returns for the south-western circuit 
is not invalidated by the perfunctory footnote on page 42. 

The obscurity in which Professor Darlington has left ‘ the character, 
origin and object ’ of Exon Domesday scarcely affects his first Domesday 
section, since the full returns for Wiltshire, save for a fragment, are 
lacking from the manuscript. Accordingly he falls back on the shortened 
text in volume i of Domesday Book to which he prefaces a learned, indeed 
a masterly, commentary. But in the second section, the unwisdom of 
editing the Geld accounts without even a working hypothesis of the 
nature of the manuscript from which they are drawn is apparent. Pro- 
fessor Darlington, following Round, attributes these accounts to the 
year 1084, an assumption derived ultimately from Eyton who, though a 
fine scholar, was not at his best on Domesday problems. Eyton was 
impressed by the difficulty of reconciling the facts and figures given in 
the Geld accounts with those in the Domesday text. The assumption 
of a time gap between the accounts and the Survey was an ingenious 
solution of this difficulty but even Eyton grasped that the changes he 
presumed to have occurred must be ‘ neither more nor fewer . . . than 
such as may be reasonably and credibly bespoken for an interval of two 
years or less [i.e. 1084 to 1086].”4 

By a curious irony it is Professor Darlington’s meticulous research 
that has finally disproved Eyton’s hypothesis, for he here shows that the 
differences between the two records are, as he says, ‘ innumerable ’,5 and 
therefore far in excess of what could be ‘ reasonably bespoken ’ of a much 
longer period than two years. Indeed, Professor Darlington’s work 
seems to show, in spite of frequent agreement, what can best be described 
as a tendency to slight variation between the two sets of figures, sug- 
gesting that the Geld accounts are based on traditional assessments, while 
the Domesday figures are the result of a sudden and searching inquiry. 


1 V.C.H. Somerset, i. 432. 2 V.C.H. Wilts, ii. 44. 
3“ The Making of Domesday Book ’, ante, lvii. 161-77. 

“Eyton, Domesday Studies: Somerset (1880), p. 3. 

5 V.C.H. Wilts, ii. 176. 
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However that may be, there is positive and overwhelming evidence in the 
text of the Geld accounts that they cannot be earlier than 1086: it is all in 
print: } and it is not really disposed of by another footnote on page 174. 

After all, the mere fact that the Geld accounts are found as an integral 
part of the Exon Domesday (and in an unfinished state) puts the onus of 
proof on those who would assign them to an earlier date than 1086: and 
Professor Darlington’s failure to find unequivocal evidence for the year 
1084 is the best confirmation possible of the later date. More than a 
century ago Ellis, the editor of Exon Domesday, correctly assigned the 
Geld accounts to 1086, and Eyton’s ‘ correction’ was suspect, if only 
because it was invoked to prove some madcap theories which Round 
himself delighted in disproving. In the last resort his adherence to 
Eyton’s date depended on his own notion of the original returns as a 
series of Hundred Rolls. Thus, the failure to explain the nature of his 
prime source, the Exon Domesday has stultified much of Professor 
Darlington’s otherwise valuable commentary on the Geld accounts: a 
matter of particular regret since their inclusion in the V.C.H. Wiltshire 
is a new departure. The collection of a Geld in south-western England 
in the same year as the Domesday Survey raises new and difficult problems; 
but the fact itself is not in doubt and is singularly confirmed by the 
testimony of Bishop Robert of Hereford, the one piece of fresh literary 
evidence that has come to light since Round formulated his theory on 
the making of the Domesday Survey. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. 


Offa’s Dyke. By Str Cyr Fox. (London: Published for the British 
Academy by the Oxford University Press, 1955.) 


Sir Cyrit Fox devoted eight successive summers (1925-32) to a survey 
of Offa’s Dyke and Wat’s Dyke. He modestly describes his work as ‘a 
series of journeys, with notebook and camera, level and staff’, but for 
over twenty years the annual reports, published in Archaeologia Cambrensis 
(1926-34), have been recognized as the only complete and trustworthy 
account of the earthworks as they are today. These annual reports, in 
part re-written, are now brought together in a handsome volume published 
for the British Academy. ‘To them have been added Sir Cyril’s summary 
of conclusions, previously published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy (1940), and a masterly historical Introduction by Sir Frank 
Stenton. The old annual reports, published each year with commendable 
promptitude, have served their purpose well, but few will question the 
wisdom of re-publishing them in a form which recognizes and emphasizes 
their importance. Offa’s Dyke is the most impressive single monument 
that has survived from the Anglo-Saxon period, and Sir Cyril’s study of it 
has produced a definitive description of permanent value. It is fitting 
that the format, the production and the illustration of the new volume 
are all excellent. 

Sir Cyril remarks (in 1926) that ‘it is a serious reflection on our 
scholarship that no scientific record of the structure, form or character of 


** Date of the Geld Rolls in Exon Domesday ’, ante, Ixv. 1-17: J. F. A. Mason, 
“ The Date of the Geld Rolls ’, ante, Ixix. 283-9. 
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a monument of such political and historical importance exists’. His own 
work has removed the reproach. The central part of his programme, as 
defined in 1926, was to record ‘ the appearance and exact trace of the Dyke 
wherever it is recognizable’, Earlier scholars have written about Offa’s 
Dyke, but their reports are rendered hopelessly inadequate by their failure 
to provide maps and plans, by their failure to study the monument as a 
whole, by their lack of experience, and by their inaccuracy or incompet- 
ence in the field. Sir Cyril’s description suffers from none of these defects, 
Chapter by chapter, each representing a summer’s work, he follows the 
line of Offa’s Dyke, Wat’s Dyke and a number of obscure shorter dykes, 
recording them on ‘ ribbons’ of the Ordnance Survey 6-inch sheets, all 
of which are reproduced with a lavish array of photographs and sectional 
diagrams, the latter designed to demonstrate the profiles of the dykes at 
various points. This survey will remain the basis of all future field-work 
on Offa’s Dyke, and, as Sir Cyril remarks, it will reconcile us to losses 
and destruction arising from agricultural operations. That the danger 
from such damage is both considerable and continuing is proved by the 
fact that within recent months a farmer has dug a large hole into the Dyke 
immediately south of the road between Chirbury and Montgomery (Fig. 
41, Field 84 ; Pl. xrxa). 

Excavation was included in Sir Cyril’s original programme, the aims 
being to determine the profiles of the banks and ditches and to recover 
evidence of their age. Trenches were cut at a few points, but it must be 
admitted that the results were not outstandingly successful. At Ffrith 
Roman structures were known to have existed in the immediate vicinity of 
the Dyke, and excavation produced a fair amount of pottery and other 
fragments, which prove only that the bank is post-Roman (‘ certainly 
later than A.D. 200, and probably later than a.p. 400’) and also pre- 
modern. Chronological brackets so wide as these prove little more than 
that Offa’s Dyke is not prehistoric. It is fair to state, however, that Sir 
Cyril ‘ soon realized that the only useful information one could be sure of 
obtaining from a section of any running earthwork, at any point other 
than a known early settlement site, was the original profile of the ditch !’ 
Therefore excavation was to a great extent dropped from his programme. 
His work is essentially a survey in the field, not an excavation report, and 
as such it should be judged. It is, of course, worthy of the highest 
praise. But it remains a fact that the date of Offa’s Dyke has not yet been 
proved archaeologically. Somewhere along its length there must be 
evidence that one day will narrow the present absurdly wide limits 
proposed by archaeology. 

Despite the inconclusive evidence from excavation, the whole weight 
of the survey confirms the traditional attribution of the great dyke to 
Offa, king of the Mercians (757-96). In the last years of the ninth 
century, within a hundred years of Offa’s death, Bishop Asser wrote : 
‘ Fuit in Mercia. . . rex, nomine Offa, qui vallum magnum inter Britan- 
niam atque Merciam de mari usque ad mare facere (i.e. fieri) imperavit ’ ; 
and Sir Frank Stenton has shown that the date of its construction probably 
falls within the last eleven or twelve years of Offa’s reign, that is between 
784and 796. Sir Cyril demonstrates that Wat’s Dyke belongs to the same 
general culture as Offa’s Dyke, that it is an earlier attempt to mark out a 
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Mercian frontier, and that it was never completed. He assigns it to the 
reign of Offa’s predecessor, Aithelbald, and thinks ‘ it may have been still 
a-building ’ when Offa came to the throne in 757. The shorter dykes, at 
least some of them, he regards as still earlier and essentially local attempts 
to protect Mercian territory from the Welsh. These conclusions are 
convincing. In particular, the accuracy of Asser’s phrase de mari usque 
ad mare is confirmed : the line of Offa’s Dyke in the extreme north is lost 
and doubtful, but evidence put forward by Mr. A. J. Taylor and acknow- 
ledged by Sir Cyril strongly suggests that it reached the sea at Prestatyn. 

Sir Cyril’s great achievement is that he has made it possible for Offa’s 
Dyke to be examined in detail and viewed as a whole. And his methods 
of approach have produced conclusions of fundamental importance. It 
is clear, for example, that the Dyke was planned by a single ‘ master- 
mind ’, though it seems to have been constructed in sections, perhaps by 
separate gangs recruited locally, and it made extensive use of natural 
barriers of river and forest. Everywhere the underlying intention was to 
give a wide unbroken view towards the west, and positions of tactical 
strength, such as Herrock Hill and Selattyn Hill, were included within the 
line. It was certainly laid out by men who understood the principles of 
defence, as applied to an extended line, though there is evidence that 
certain sections represent a boundary reached by agreement between the 
English and the Welsh. From this, and from other indications on the 
ground, Sir Cyril concludes that the Dyke was never manned, and there 
is room for differences of opinion here. The frontier was 149 miles 
long and, even though the Dyke itself was considerably less, it is obvious 
that it was never manned in the sense of one man for every few yards. 
But it seems equally clear that it was defensive in intention and in fact, 
something more than simply a ‘ visible boundary’. The siting of the line 
to command approach from the west, to control ancient routes, and to 
take advantage of naturally strong positions, points to the conclusion 
that it was meant to serve some military purpose, even if only that of 
facilitating the defence of a defined frontier. 

That the ‘ master-mind ’ was the mind of King Offa is a conclusion 
that may be accepted without reservation. No Mercian king before him 
possessed the material resources or the political authority implied by the 
construction of a frontier-line which, as Sir Frank Stenton says, is com- 
parable to Hadrian’s Wall itself. It is a lasting memorial to the power 
and imagination of a great king. Much about it remains obscure, but 
Sir Cyril Fox has enabled us to understand it more fully, perhaps, than it 
has been understood by any generation since the end of the Mercian 
kingdom. 


F. T. WaAINnNwRIGHT. 


Le Comté de Gentve: ix*-xv* sitcl. By Prerre Duparc. (Mémoires et 
Documents publiés par la Société d’ Histoire et d’Archéologie de Genive, 
xxxix: Geneva, Jullien, and Paris, Picard, 1955.) 


CAROLINGIAN documents occasionally mention a county of Geneva, 
but anything like a continuous history of it has to await the emergence 
as its rulers of the Geroldine dynasty, placed by M. Duparc at the time 
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of the disappearance of the independent Burgundian kingdom in the early 
eleventh century. The Geroldines do not seem to have been masters of 
the whole of the old pagus genevensis, for Chablais and les Bauges were early 
possessions of the counts of Savoy. On the other hand, ¢. 1032 the 
former pagus equestris, the area of Noyon and Gex, appears under Geroldine 
control, and though a reference to William, count of Geneva (1178-95), 
as count also of Vaud is difficult to interpret, it is clear that in the twelfth 
century the Geroldines had considerable holdings and influence north 
of lake Geneva. But the family proved unable to consolidate or retain 
these wide territories. Its footing in the city of Geneva was successfully 
contested by the bishops, and later by Savoy; the destruction of the 
comital castle Bourg-de-Four in 1320 betokened the end of the power 
of the counts of Geneva in the city. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century they had lost to Savoy the bulk of their possessions in Vaud and 
on the right bank of the Rhéne; in 1355 Faucigny passed finally to Savoy; 
the dynasty itself came to an end with the fourteenth century. Of the 
five sons of Amadeus III who ruled in succession from 1367 to 1394— 
the last, Count Robert of Geneva, was Pope Clement VII of the Avignon 
line—none had children, and in the early years of the next century 
Savoy acquired the whole inheritance. Before the end of the Geroldines 
the shrunken area of their county had begun to be called the Genevois, and 
this name it kept, first as an appanage and then as a province of Savoy. 

To this dynastic story of the rise and decline of the counts of Geneva 
M. Duparc has devoted the first and longer half of his 600-page book. 
His task has not been easy, because for the most part his sources are 
scanty. For the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the expansive period of 
Geroldine history, a bare score of original acta of the dynasty survives. 
An even worse handicap is the absence of any contemporary narrative; 
not until the beginning of the fourteenth century does the earliest chron- 
icle of Geneva, the Fasciculus temporis, become available. It is not M. 
Duparc’s fault, therefore, that his counts fail to come to life, though 
we may wonder whether he would not have done better to deal more 
in analysis and less in an attempt at chronological narrative when most 
of the elements necessary to construct a plausible narrative are lacking. 
It is hard to believe that any save perhaps the earliest Geroldines were 
very able men. Indeed, the outstanding figure in the book is not a 
count of Geneva at all, but the Savoyard Peter, ‘ the little Charlemagne ’. 
Waurstemberger’s fine book on Peter of Savoy was published just a hundred 
years ago; the time is surely ripe for a new study of this great thirteenth- 
century politician in the light of the knowledge which has been accumu- 
lating about him since then in many countries, 

Since the end of the last war the documentary sources for M. Duparc’s 
book have undergone changes in location, and the process is not yet 
complete. He has collected his materials from the archives at Geneva, 
at Chambéry, Annecy and Paris, and at Turin; the value of his work 
is enhanced by the copious extracts from them which he prints in his 
footnotes. Search among the English records might have yielded 
additional information concerning interesting though peripheral matters: 
the members of the dynasty who sought a career in England during the 
thirteenth century; the activities of Brother Geoffrey of Maldon as Edward 
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III’s agent in the Arelate at the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War; 
and that enterprising cadet of Geneva, Hugues d’Anthon, sometime 
lieutenant of the English king in Gascony and later servant of the Valois. 
M. Duparc has no wish to be deceived. About the difficult question of 
the origin of the Geroldines, for instance, he is suitably cautious, though 
he does not reject the possibility that they were an Austrasian family, 
settled in Alemannia and moving thence into the Geneva area at the 
beginning of the tenth century. Nevertheless, the quality of this work, 
one may feel, falls somewhat short of the cool, critical rigour which 
distinguished C. W. Previté-Orton’s treatment of the early history 
of Savoy. Sometimes M. Duparc’s handling of a piece of evidence 
does not wholly satisfy; his exposition on page 103 of the agreement 
at Seyssel in 1124 is a case in point. Sometimes it is not clear whether 
he is working from an original document or a printed version. Thus 
in his discussion of Barbarossa’s sentence in. favour of the bishop of 
Geneva dated 7 September 1162 (Stumpf, Reg. 3967) he prints, apparently 
from the original at Geneva: mullus habeat dominium in civitate gebennensi 
nisi solus episcopus (p. 126, . 1). But Hirsch (Urkundenfalschungen aus dem 
Regnum Arelatense, 1937, P- 145) gives the same passage as: mnullus habeat 
dominium in (ecclesia) Gebennensi etc., with the note that ecclesia has been 
supplied, because the parchment of the original is defective. Where do 
we stand: especially when we find in M. Duparc’s text the rendering: 
‘personne ne pouvait avoir de pouvoir dans l’Eglise de Genéve si ce 
n’est l’évéque’? On another occasion (p. 116, n. 1) M. Duparc quotes 
without hesitation or warning Barbarossa’s enfeoffment of Silvio de 
Clérieu in June 1153 (Stumpf, Reg. 3676), against which Hirsch has 
uttered reasoned doubts (op. cit. p. 115). These are minute matters, 
perhaps; but they have their importance when so much of the argument 
turns on the discussion of a few twelfth-century documents. They 
suggest that though M. Duparc offers us a valuable collection of informa- 
tion about the counts of Geneva, some final words remain to be said. 

The second half of the book deals with the institutions and economic 
and social conditions of the medieval county. Here the author’s local 
knowledge and mastery of the local literature stand him in good stead. 
His chapter on communications, for instance, brings out well how the 
county lay slightly aside from the main routes of western Europe and 
helps to explain why its destiny was so modest as compared with that of 
Savoy. Most of the evidence now comes from the fourteenth century, 
when the sources begin to: flow more freely in the form of administrative 
documents and accounts. They show a growing efficiency in financial 
and judicial business, attained by the counts with professional assistance 
and largely in imitation of the practices of Savoy at a time when the out- 
look for the political independence of the county was already black. 
From an account quoted by M. Duparc on page 476 it appears that the 
garrison of the castle of Annecy in 1353-4 consisted of one man and two 
dogs. Geneva was not a big county nor a rich one; and the materials 
have not allowed M. Duparc to describe the state of society with anything 
like the depth and solidity achieved by M. Boutruche and M. Duby in 
their books about the Bordelais and the Maconnais. 


H. S. OFFuer. 
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The Eastern Schism. A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches during 
the XIth and XIIth Centuries. By SreveN Runcman. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Ir is notoriously difficult to satisfy at once the requirements of the lecture 
hall and the printed page, and some of the difficulties are illustrated by the 
Waynflete Lectures for 1954 which Dr. Runciman has printed in the book 
under review. That it is a useful book on an absorbing topic, scarcely 
needs to be said; and it may be added that it could not have been written 
with the same large sweep and judicious calmness and wisdom by anybody 
else. Yet, with all the great learning which lies behind it, it suffers from 
a certain one-sidedness and lack of depth which are, no doubt, to some 
extent a result of its origin. It tells the story from a mainly Byzantine 
point of view, with more emphasis on politics than on law and theology: 
“It is my aim (writes the author) to show that the Eastern Schism was 
not fundamentally caused by differing opinions on the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost or the Bread of the Sacrament but by the conjunction 
of political events and the prejudice and bitterness that they aroused with 
the growing divergence in basic ideology, which the political events 
forced on the notice of the world.’ This is not a very clear statement, 
but it sufficiently indicates what the author has in mind. The main 
thesis of the book is that the schism was a much more gradual and com- 
plicated event than is generally supposed, that the well-known events of 
1054 were of comparatively little importance in the unfolding of this 
complex event, and that the decisive moments are to be found in details 
of which too little notice has been taken. The author sees the schism 
coming into existence jerkily and spasmodically, here and there as cir- 
cumstances determined its course over a long period of years. Thus 
the schism at Antioch where two rival lines of Patriarchs made their 
appearance in 1100 is described as ‘a prime cause of the general schism 
between the Eastern and Western Churches’ (p. 92) and ‘the first’ 
turning point in the general schism’ (p. 94); the pope’s support for 
Bohemond’s campaign against the Eastern Empire in 1102 is ‘ the second 
and more dangerous turning point’ showing that ‘the Pope regarded 
its citizens as being no better than the infidel’ and constituting ‘ by any 
reckoning a declaration of schism’ (p. 94); the Second Crusade marks 
another ‘important and disastrous turning point’ (p. 128), and so on 
until in 1204 a state of ‘ definite schism between the Greek and Latin 
Churches ’ had come into existence (p. 152). 

The story thus told from a mainly political point of view, as it might 
be by someone at the meeting places of eastern and western Christendom 
illuminates many dark corners and conveys a sense of the unpredictable 
course of events. It arises perhaps inevitably from the author’s method 
of approach that his account is strongest in local detail and weakest in its 
account of the central controversy. Too little weight is attached to the 
irreconcilable clash of contrary principles, which the events of 1054 
illuminate as if by a flash of lightning; too much importance is attached 
to soft words and conciliatory gestures. Thus Gregory VII is judged 
harshly for his outspoken intransigence, and Urban II is praised for his 
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tact, restraint and tolerance: if these qualities could have been main- 
tained ‘all might yet have been well’ (p. 77). Admirable though this is 
in sentiment, it is however historically quite unreal. It is extremely 
unlikely that Urban’s view of the Greek Church differed in any important 
way from that of Gregory VII. His ignoring the Byzantine emperor 
in all the accounts of his speech at Clermont which have come down to us 
certainly does not suggest that one of his motives in launching the 
Crusade was the ‘ pious hope ’ that it would ‘ please the Eastern Emperor ’ 
(p. 101). His failure to send a declaration of faith to Constantinople 
when asked to do so in 1089 may, as Dr. Runciman suggests, have been 
due to his not wishing to raise the question of the Filioque, but it is also 
in line with the policy of regarding Constantinople as a daughter Church 
which could not rightly demand such a confession of faith from the head 
of Christendom. Moreover, the mild relations between Alexius and 
Urban were probably dominated more by their severe troubles at home 
than by any increase of goodwill. However much politics and local 
circumstances might help to arrest or precipitate a state of mutual 
aversion and antagonism, the schism arose fundamentally from the 
Petrine claims of the papal see; and since these claims were given clear 
and authoritative definition with regard (among other things) to the 
Greek Churches in the period from Leo IX to Gregory VII, we must 
accept the fact that the schism was from this time unhealable without 
a revolution of opinion or the physical destruction of one side or the 
other. 

Dr. Runciman expresses some dislike for lawyers (and presumably 
others) who like things cut and dried. He wishes to postpone the moment 
of separation as long as possible, and in order to do this he frequently 
appears to over-value the power of silence and vagueness on essential 
issues. His favourite virtue is Economy in the Greek sense of a charitable 
overlooking of differences in a spirit of goodwill, and he hails this spirit 
with relief whenever he can find it. He sometimes seems to forget that 
there is another closely related sense of the word which means saying no 
more than the circumstances require. It may be suggested that this is 
the clue to many of the more conciliatory statements made by writers 
on both sides of the question in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
that in other circumstances they would have been much more unbending 
and even violent. The words of St. Anselm in his De Processione Spiritus 
Sancti and of Peter the Venerable in his remarkable letter to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople are cases in point: they both win warm approval for 
their moderation. But Anselm (in so far as his treatise preserves his 
speech at the Council of Bari in 1098) was addressing a council presided 
over by the pope; he was answering objections of South Italian Greek 
bishops who, sitting under the presidency of the pope, were certainly 
in no sense schismatics; the issue of papal supremacy was not in question. 
It does not appear from his words that he thought the difference in 
doctrine only a slight one, as Dr. Runciman suggests, but in any case the 
tone of his address was entirely suited to the circumstances. Even on this 
point, however, it is very unlikely that any agreement could have been 
reached had the main forces on both sides been confronted. As for 
Peter the Venerable, the terms he uses in his letter to the Patriarch are 
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certainly very striking, but their effect is very much lessened when we 
and him in favour of a Holy War against Byzantium twenty-five years 
later. In these circumstances it seems a little hard that the Byzantine 
lawyer Balsamon who, later still, defined the central issues of the conflict 
from the Greek point of view, should on that account be described as a 
far stronger candidate than either Photius or Cerularius to be regarded as 
‘a villain on the Orthodox side for the development of the schism’ 
(p. 138). This seems to be carrying a desire to hush up essential points 
of difference altogether too far. 

In commenting on the letter of Peter the Venerable which has just 
been mentioned Dr. Runciman remarks that ‘ if the Churches had been in 
schism since 1054 Abbot Peter was unaware of it’ (p. 114). Ina sense 
this remark is certainly justified, but what it fails to take account of is the 
loose and uncertain idea in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of what 
constituted a schism. The definitions which had come down from 
patristic times were not of great use in judging the situation which had 
arisen between the Greek and Latin Churches. In the practical sense 
of the word, which was only too familiar throughout the Church (the 
existence of two claimants to an ecclesiastical dignity, each with his own 
body of adherents), there was clearly no schism between Rome and Con- 
stantinople until 1204 and no one can ever have supposed there was. 
This is in effect what Dr. Runciman means by schism, and in this sense he 
is certainly right in saying that 1100 is the first date in the schism and 
1204 the final one; there can be no serious argument about this. More- 
over we can find plenty of contemporary evidence for this use of the word. 
Gregory VII, for instance, seems to use the word ‘schism’ almost ex- 
clusively for this kind of situation: he does not use it of the relations be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches. It may indeed well be that ‘ schism’ 
was a word so often used on relatively trivial occasions that it seemed 
altogether inadequate to describe the situation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. Gregory does, however, use the word to describe the con- 
dition of the Spanish Church in maintaining a rite different from that of 
Rome; and as this theme of separation from the discipline and authority 
of Rome came to constitute the main element of schism in western eyes 
so the condition of the Greek Churches, not only as it was but as it had 
long been, came to be called schismatic. From this point of view the 
schism did not begin in 1100 and reach its consummation in 1204: it was 
in existence before 1100, but it was only gradually recognized for what it 
was. To assign a definite year to the act of schism is clearly unsound, 
but the general instinct to fix on 1054 as a central date has more to be said 
for it than Dr. Runciman allows. 

Yet, when all has been said, if his approach leads to some blurring 
of vital issues, this is a result of a learned and charitable disposition in 
handling the most perplexing and tragic event in European history. We 
seem in this book to catch the mild and protesting yet shrewd eye of a 
Byzantine statesman vainly striving to ward off the decline of the greatest 
of all empires. It is this humanity which remains in the mind when the 
book is laid aside and it is this which gives it its distinction. 


R. W. SourHern. 
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The Religious Orders in England. Vol. ii. The End of the Middle Ages. 
By Dom Davin Knowies. (Cambridge: University Press, 1955.) 


PRoFEssoR KNow.es’s The Monastic Order in England (943-1216) appeared 
in 1940, and its first continuation The Religious Orders in England (1216- 
c. 1340) in 1948.2 In this volume the narrative is continued to the close 
of the fifteenth century, and the hope is expressed that ‘ the story of the 
last half-century will follow in a concluding volume’. This expansion of 
a survey which its author once hoped to complete in two volumes, 
into (at least) four is a salutary reminder of the immensity of the task he 
has undertaken, and helps to explain the striking difference in scale and 
treatment between The Monastic Order and its successors. In the first 
volume the original sources—vast but still within the compass of a single 
mind—lent themselves to a single continuous narrative. From the 
thirteenth century onwards the overwhelming mass of the evidence 
and the very nature of the growth of great institutions have compelled 
the author to abandon an ordered chronological account in favour of the 
treatment of particular topics and the taking of cross-sections and 
soundings. 

The new volume is thus, like its immediate predecessor, essentially 
a work of reference, in which the author sets out to digest an enormous 
secondary literature for the benefit of his fellow-workers. The docu- 
mentation is full and exact, and a reviewer’s first duty is to pay tribute 
to the great learning, the industry and sound, moderate judgement of 
his closely packed narrative. This is not to suggest that the book is 
heavy reading: far from it. The style is lively and there is a vitality 
in the writing (combined with a sort of intellectual tidiness) which grips 
the reader; and each of the thirty-odd cross-sections leaves an impression 
of completeness which is eminently satisfying, if, perhaps, sometimes de- 
lusive. Indeed, the catholicity of Professor Knowles’s interests is 
phenomenal, with the result that the book while undoubtedly a survey of its 
subject, is yet hardly a picture. Everything, or nearly so, that concerns the 
religious life is here—architecture, economics (the Black Death), theology, 
heresy (Wyclif), General Chapters, Visitations, philosophy, libraries, 
Chaucer, Langland, &c., and the treatment is uniformly concise and 
objective. Apart from the absence of ‘ a detailed treatment of the nuns ’, 
for which the author apologizes, I can think of no important omission 
unless it be a few pages on monastic brasses, more especially as the frontis- 
piece to the book reproduces that of Abbot Thomas de la Mare of St. 
Albans, a superb example of a small class of foreign brasses peculiar to 
eastern England. 

In two sections, especially interesting, we are given ‘ portraits of 
monks ’, and the book ends with the pages of ‘ Retrospect ’ in which the 
author commits himself to a few cautious generalizations regarding the 
course and development of the religious life in the later Middle Ages. 


The general tenour of his conclusions may perhaps be illustrated by a 
few quotations. 


1 See ante, Ixiv. 368. 
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All these efforts [i.e. at reform] were in the long run failures, and the rhythm of 
the monastic life shows, during the three centuries concerned, a slow but con- 
tinuous tendency to slacken, save in two or three periods of twenty years (p. 6). 
The religious houses, for their part, were undoubtedly several degrees more 
distant from fervour than they had been in 1310 (p. 218). 

Yet another manifestation of the breakdown of the common life can be seen in 
the multiplication of private chambers and establishments. The gradual departure 
from community life began soon after the Conquest (p. 244). 

The fifteenth century saw no great English churchman and no English saint (p. 364). 
The monasteries were not notably less observant or more decadent in the fifteenth 
century than before, but the age was undoubtedly marked by a lack of distinction, 
and by the lack of an absolute standard of excellence (ibid.). 


This assumption of a continuous, inevitable falling away from a period 
“soon after the Norman Conquest’ pervades the book. The ‘ portraits 
of the monks ’ are lacking in warmth. The ‘ solid piety’ of Thomas of 
Brunton ‘ never blossoms fully into sanctity’, and not even the great 
Thomas de la Mare, despite his personal asceticism and his indefatigable 
labours, escapes. For, says Professor Knowles, ‘We may perhaps be 
allowed to feel that the ultimate touch of holiness is wanting, and that 
de la Mare was neither a Wulfstan nor an Anselm.’! Subjective judge- 
ments of this kind are, to say the least, risky, and (it could be argued) 
tend to remove the religious life from the normal process of historical 
development in the interest of ‘absolute standards of excellence’. 
The same faintly depressing impression is left on the reader’s mind by 
Professor Knowles’s treatment of the history of the General Chapters 
of the Black Monks, so faithfully traced for us in Mr. Pantin’s volumes. 
Their positive achievement was, perhaps, not great but in the author’s 
cold, accurate summary we seem to miss a sympathetic understanding 
of an exciting and heroic experiment which sought, against the odds, 
to adapt the local separatism of the Benedictines to the needs of an age 
that called for centralization and common action. They tried very hard: 
nor did they know in the fourteenth century, as we do now, how little 
was to come of it. 

No individual could claim to be equally familiar with all the facets 
of the religious life covered in this volume, and it is the peculiar merit 
of Professor Knowles that he is at his best on the most central aspects 
of his subject. There is original work in his account of the difficult 
theological developments of the period. Justice is done, for the first time 
in a book of this kind, to Uhtred of Boldon: and there are some wise 
pages on Wyclif and other critics of the monks. Professor Knowles 
calls attention to the importance of Thomas Netter of Walden, who 
‘has not yet received the attention he deserves’. He is probably in- 
correct, however, in suggesting even the possibility that Netter ‘ was 
the archivist of Wyclif and early Lollardy’.? The argument for Netter’s 
‘authorship’ of the Fasciculi Zizaniorum depends on Shirley’s false 
assumption that the latest document in the book belonged to 1428, 
two years before Netter’s death. It is, however, certain that the 
manuscript, which is the work of a single scribe, was not written 
before 1436, and in all probability belongs to the year 1439. This 


1 Dp. 47. * p. 147. 
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being so, credit for its compilation must go to Netter’s successor as 
Prior Provincial of the Carmelites, if indeed the book fs a Carmelite 
undertaking. 

To those whose interest in the monks centres in their vital services 
to historical writing, Professor Knowles’s treatment of this subject 
will appear somewhat summary. Full justice, it is true, is done to St. 
Albans, but many chronicles were written in other religious houses which 
deserve mention or fuller treatment than they here receive. Professor 
Knowles remarks, in his ‘ Retrospect ’, ‘ whatever the causes (and only 
a few have been suggested here) the fact is incontrovertible: the relative 
importance of the old black monk abbeys and cathedral monasteries 
grew as the Middle Ages drew toa close ’.! This is nowhere more apparent 
than in the writing of chronicles, and the point could have been well 
illustrated by a rather fuller account of Ranulf Higden’s immensely 
popular Polychronicon and its innumerable continuations, especially that 
made at Westminster (1381-94) which is a major historical source for its 
period. Its author may have been Simon Sudbury, a theological writer 
of distinction, whose work is praised by his elder contemporary, Richard 
of Cirencester, the author of Speculum Historiale. John of Tynemouth’s 
Historia Aurea, a great book in its day, and the chronicle of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, important for the history of parliament, should also have 
been mentioned. In addition, it is worth noting that the Black Canons 
had a good record. The two outstanding names are those of Walter of 
Hemingburgh, a canon of Gisburgh, the historian par excellence of 
Edward I’s reign (who has here escaped notice), and Henry Knighton, 
a canon of Leicester, whose chronicle is our best source for the early 
Lollards. Professor Knowles, following Knighton’s editor, asserts 
that Knighton died in 1366 and that his chronicle was carried on from 
1377 by an anonymous continuator. But it has quite recently come to 
light that Knighton survived till the very last years of the century, 
that he wrote the whole chronicle and therefore that his ‘ continuator ’ 
is a nineteenth-century myth. This discovery is of some importance 
for the character of William Clown (d. 1377), abbot of Leicester, of whom 
Professor Knowles gives a slighting ‘ portrait’ as a man of ‘ respectable 
piety ’, with a taste for hunting hares.2_ He even discusses in an Appendix 
the possibility that Clown was the prototype of the Monk in Chaucer’s 
Prologue’ Such an interpretation contradicts the whole tenour of the 
long and sincere obituary (which we now know was written by Knighton) 
and does injustice to a remarkable man. 

Whatever view one takes of Professor Knowles’s attitude to later 
monasticism, he never fails in charity to his contemporaries. He is 
scrupulous in acknowledgement, and uniformly generous in appreciation 
of the work of other writers: and there can be no question of the 
distinction, indeed the brilliance, of this new instalment of his history. 
We shall await with impatience the last volume of one of the finest 
and most sustained historica! surveys of our time. 


V. H. GALBRAITH. 


* p. 362. 2 p. 185. 
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Commerces et Marchands de Toulouse (vers 13y0-vers 1450). By PHrLipre 
Wotrr. (Paris: Plon, 1954.) 


PROFEssOR Ph. Wolff’s massive work on Toulouse (632 pages of text 
with numerous maps and tables) is an important contribution to the 
history of western European economy in the later Middle Ages.! The 
author never loses sight of the major problems on which the story of 
this particular region might throw some light. The book is logically 
arranged and is written in an easy, lucid style. The author has a remark- 
able gift for finding vivid, concrete examples. His work inspires 
confidence. 

As an economic centre Toulouse was a town of secondary importance 
in the later Middle Ages. But it was the seat of a university. It had 
been the capital of one of the most important French principalities and 
after 1271 it remained the centre of the royal administration in Languedoc. 
On the eve of the Hundred Years’ War it still had over 30,000 inhabitants 
(1335). The prosperity of its citizens depended more on rural property 
than on international trade. For a brief moment at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Toulouse had perhaps a chance of achieving political 
predominance over a wide belt of surrounding countryside, but this 
opportunity never recurred. In the later Middle Ages the city was 
incapable of dominating Languedoc economically. Toulouse lay outside 
the most important routes of international commerce. It had at this 
period very few direct contacts with Italy. Merchants of Toulouse 
distributed important luxuries over a wide territory in southern France, 
but they had no monopoly of such business. The city had no important 
industries of its own. For exports to foreign countries the merchants 
of Toulouse had to draw very largely on the rural products of Languedoc, 
but in the later Middle Ages they had to put up with competition from 
many other buyers. In years of good harvest there was some surplus 
corn for export. The city was an important centre for dealings in sheep 
and cattle, wool and skins. Wine was regularly exported by its mer- 
chants. Aboveallthere was woad. In the later Middle Ages Languedoc 
was one of the few European regions that produced this important dye 
for export. At the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Toulouse 
attained great prosperity from trade in woad. But during the earlier 
period discussed here the cultivation of this delicate plant was less 
widespread than it became later on. In the first half of the fifteenth 
century the business men of Toulouse certainly had no monopoly of 
such trade in woad as existed then. They tried to increase their stake 
in this trade by investing in the cultivation of woad. Purchase or 
construction of mills in which its leaves were processed was another 
method used by some Toulousan dealers. Need for credit brought some 
producers of woad within control of Toulousan financiers. But much 
woad by-passed Toulouse, especially as the bulk of the transport available 
in western Languedoc was outside the control of the city’s business men. 


1 Some of its more important conclusions are based on evidence discussed in more 
detail in Professor Wolff’s ‘ thése complémentaire ’, Les ‘ Estimes’ Toulousaines des 
XIV? et XV* sidcles (Toulouse, 1956), quoted hereafter as Estimes. 
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In many features of its economy Toulouse was a fairly typical medieval 
town. For the student of medieval urban life this constitutes one of the 
great attractions of Professor Wolff’s detailed work. Rentier property- 
owners formed an important element at Toulouse. They were well re- 
presented among the ‘ capitouls’ who ruled the city. The carefully 
graduated assessments to taxation favoured this class and rural possessions 
were assessed more leniently than: urban property. Transactions on 
credit were a normal feature of economic life at Toulouse, because of the 
chronic shortage of money and the mediocre resources of most of its 
citizens. But there is no clear evidence of deposit banking, bills of 
exchange were little used, very few business partnerships disposed of 
considerable capital. The city’s most elaborate company was organized 
not for the purpose of international trade but for the maintenance of the 
corn mills on the Garonne. It is symptomatic of the mediocre state of 
medieval agriculture that a fertile region like western Languedoc could 
never be free for long from fear of famine. Two consecutive poor 
harvests sufficed to produce a catastrophe at Toulouse. In the worst 
famine recorded during this period prices of corn tripled at Toulouse 
between November 1374 and April 1375. 

During the century studied here Toulouse was a declining city. Its 
population diminished by perhaps more than a third between 1335 and 
1398. The taxable wealth of its inhabitants dwindled even more 
drastically between the same dates. The grip of the citizens of Toulouse 
on the economic assets of western Languedoc was loosened. Their 
possessions outside the city shrank considerably and the value of what 
they continued to hold was much diminished.2. The discovery of the 
causes of this decline forms one of the main objects of the book. The 
region of Toulouse suffered comparatively little from ravaging by troops. 
Other miseries inflicted upon France by the Hundred Years’ War are 
amply illustrated. The chapter on the monetary mutations is probably 
the best thing in the whole book. Professor Wolff provides a remarkably 
lucid exposition of the fiscal and economic factors involved. It would 
be hard to find in all French historical literature a more realistic and 
concrete description of the effects of the monetary changes on everyday 
life. The author makes it quite clear that the various systems of money 
of account to which the harassed Toulousains resorted in turn were all 
based on some concrete circulating coin. The war did not destroy the 
traditional contacts of Toulouse with Gascony and England. From the 
thirteen-seventies onwards it is possible to trace in Toulousan records a 
steady influx of English cloth. It was, apparently, being acquired at 
Bayonne, mainly in exchange for woad. Merchants of Toulouse had, 
however, to share control over this trade with dealers and carriers from 
the quasi-neutral Béarn. 

It is one of the author’s main conclusions that the war was responsible 
for only some of the difficulties that were causing the decline of Toulouse 
in this period. In his view, which the present reviewer does not find 


* Cf. Ph. Wolff, ‘ Registres d’impéts et vie économique 4 Toulouse sous Charles 
VI’, Annales du Midi, vol. \vi (1944) and Estimes, ch. ii. 

* Cf. Estimes, ch. ii and Ph. Wolff, ‘ Une famille du XIII¢ au XV)¢ siécle: les 
Ysalguier de Toulouse ’, Mélanges d’ Histoire Sociale, vols. i-ii (1942). 
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entirely convincing, Toulouse was primarily the victim of a general 
economic depression that occurred in many regions of western Europe 
in the later Middle Ages. The fate of Toulouse is certainly likely to 
provide one of the most solid examples in all future discussions of this 
depression. The author describes the city’s economy in this period as 
one of stagnation punctuated by sudden crises (recurrent epidemics, 
chiefly of plague, wars, famines). Labour became scarcer. The evidence 
about the movement of wages is too scanty to be of much use. But the 
area under cultivation undoubtedly shrank in the region of Toulouse. 
The amount of land devoted to viticulture diminished considerably 
because vineyards require exceptional care. Well-maintained vineyards 
remained very valuable, but they were becoming rarer.1 Hence the 
drastic fall in the value of the rural property possessed by the inhabitants 
of Toulouse. The city’s merchants suffered from the shrinking of the 
internal market in the regions which they were wont to supply with 
imported goods or the products of the Toulousan craftsmen. All these 
facts are clearly established. But evidence of a different sort is required 
to explain them adequately. We need detailed accounts of the methods 
of cultivation practised in Languedoc, of the legal and economic condition 
of the peasantry, of changes in the exploitation and ownership of land. 
Such studies do not exist for Languedoc and no one can blame Professor 
Wolff for not attempting a task that would have required another large 
volume. He has written an admirable book, in which all the strictly 
urban topics are discussed in great detail. It is a model study of the 
economic life of a medieval town. 


E. B. Frype. 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other Analogous Documents, Edward 


III. Vol. xiii (1370-1373); vol. xiv (1374-1377). (London: 
Stationery Office, 1954 and 1952.) 


AFTER an interval of twelve years caused by the war, the Public Record 
Office has now carried this useful series of Calendars down to the end of 
Edward III’s reign. These volumes have a new format and are handsome 
in their black and gold. But it is much to be regretted that the opportun- 
ity was not also taken to introduce a new method of calendaring. It 
has always been a defect of the series that the valuations of property 
given in the originals were omitted from the Calendar. Valuations at 
this date were usually in the form of detailed extents, but even the not 
uncommon summary valuations (“ The manor is worth 20 marks beyond 
reprises ’) were excluded. 

This omission becomes less justifiable as the series proceeds. As 
demesne farming declined, the land owner became ever more a rentier, 
and it is often the money value of a property which concerns the historian 
as it concerned those contemporaries who made the valuation. More- 
over, the great variation in the size and annual profits of manors makes 
the typical entry of the Calendar ‘The manor (extent given)’ highly 
uninformative. At the same time the practice of the Calendar of referring 


1 Estimes, pp. 97-8. 
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to manors in this summary form—only rarely is more detail given—and 
yet specifying in detail items of property not described as manors has the 
result of telling the reader much about the incidentals of a tenant’s 
property and little about his main holdings. In the comparable series 
of Calendars for the reign of Henry VII valuations have been included, 
apparently without excessive demands on space, and it is much to be 
hoped that as the medieval series proceeds a similar practice may be 
adopted. At present, recourse must still be had to the originals, un- 
wieldy and ill-written as they often are, for information about the nature 
and value of the fourteenth-century manor, and the Calendar is 
correspondingly less useful. 

Meanwhile, details of tenures and service are recorded at length. 
Many of these were only of antiquarian interest even to Edward III’s 
contemporaries, such as the service of holding the king’s head on board 
ship when he crossed from Dover to Wissant or of rendering to the king, 
whenever he came by a lane called ‘ Godstret ’ in Chichester to the wars 
on the southern sea, a spindle full of raw thread for making a sham 
crossbow. No doubt it is amusing to hear of these survivals, but their 
inclusion does not always seem justifiable at the cost of omitting more 
significant material. 

The usefulness of this series for agrarian history continues to diminish, 
as noted by Mr. Bishop (ante, lv. 328). Its main value lies in the wealth 
of information for students of genealogy and the history of family estates. 
The vast accumulations of landed property in the hands of certain greater 
magnates are well illustrated in the lengthy inquisitions of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl of Stafford, in volume xiii and 
Edward lord Despenser in volume xiv. There is much of interest here 
concerning the practice of entail and the difficulties it created. Many land 
owners were already turning to the more flexible feoffment to use, some- 
times made with elaborate conditions (¢.g. vol. xiv, no. 118, when a 
widow re-marrying tried to bind her second husband to provide for the 
children of the first marriage and provide a substitute for a pilgrimage 
planned by her first husband ; since the feoffees and the second husband 
did not carry out the conditions of the grant, the widow was able to 
recover the land as her ancient right). As a consequence of such feoff- 
ments large parts of some estates did not come into the king’s hands ; a 
group of Kentish jurors in 1376 were merely stating the obvious when 
they remarked that a feoffment had been ‘ colourably made to deprive 
the king and other lords of the wardship and marriage of the heir’. 
Many returns calendared here bear witness to the wealth of baronial 
dowagers, their dower lands swollen by elaborate jointures. Several 
women of the magnate class, such as Mary of St. Pol, countess of Pem- 
broke, or Alice, widow of Ralph Nevill, who had held a dower from her 
first husband, Ralph lord Greystoke, for forty-two years when she died 
in 1375, controlled large shares of family estates. 

Proofs of age are in the main somewhat perfunctory, and there is one 
example of a striking correspondence between the statements of different 
sets of jurors (nos. 68 and 161 in vol. xiv are virtually identical). There 
are a number of references to the practice of recording births in missals 
and psalters in the parish church, and some details of interest, both in 
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proofs of age and inquisitions, of the activities of churchwardens and 
wardens of church fabrics, especially in Essex (vol. xiv, nos. 158, 167). 
Churchwardens’ accounts, at an unusually early date, are mentioned in 
volume xiii, no. 285. The ages of tenants and heirs given in the in- 
quisitions do not inspire confidence where they can be checked against 
other information ; in volume xiv, no. 292, two sisters, aged twenty- 
eight and thirty years, are improbably said to have survived three hus- 
bands each. There are increasing numbers of wills of lands entered in 
the returns, especially of London provenance. In volume xiv, no. 251, 
there is useful material for the complicated pedigree of the family of 
Butler of Wem in Shropshire. 

Both volumes are equipped with the magnificent indexes we have 
come to expect from this series. In comparison with previous volumes, 
the valuable subject-indexes have been notably enlarged. 


C. D. Ross. 


Some Sessions of the Peace in Lincolnshire, 1381-1396. Edited by ExtsaBeTH 
G. Krupart. Vol. i (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 49, 1955). 


In the half-century since Professor Putnam first identified the surviving 
peace rolls in the Public Record Office, the work of printing them has 
come within sight of completion, though this is not altogether easy to 
realize, as they are scattered among the publications of various local 
societies. The present volume continues the Lincolnshire series (begun 
in 1936) by printing two rolls for Kesteven and Holland (the so-called 
Ancient Indictments 61 and 62) and it is soon to be followed by a volume 
devoted to a contemporary roll for Lindsey. Lincolnshire is fortunate 
in the amount of these records which have survived, and their publication 
in extenso by the society is welcome. Thanks largely to the enthusiasm 
of Professor Putnam and her disciples, we already know much about the 
working of sessions of the peace in the fourteenth century, and the present 
volume does not reveal anything very unexpected. In spite of this, the 
Introduction is a valuable piece of work. Particularly useful are the 
sections concerning (a) the justices, (b) the felonies and trespasses (a total _ 
of nearly a thousand cases are recorded, about half being felonies), and « 
(c) the effectiveness, or otherwise, of the various courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. This work has been well done and will take its place in 
the body of research on which a history of the justices of the peace must 
ultimately be founded. 

Miss Kimball seems inclined to believe that the mass of indictments 
before her indicates the existence of what would now be called a ‘ crime 
wave ’, foreshadowing the Wars of the Roses (p. lviii) and caused by 
religious unrest, and by the recent demobilization of troops who had 
fought in France (p. x). But the criminal records of any period in 
medieval England present a grim picture. It is significant that men 
depicted the age of law and order as always a thing of the past; thus the 
lawyers of Edward III’s early years extolled the tranquillity of his grand- 
father’s reign, and people who had known the great anarchy praised the 
justice of Henry I. Conceivably the plea rolls may yield one day to 
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statistical analysis, and so enable us to draw a graph of the incidence of 
crime over the years ; but until then (and the prospect seems immensely 
remote) we cannot safely say that the law was better kept at one time 
than at another. Even a much more limited objective, to discover the 
effectiveness of proceedings against the guilty, is full of difficulties. 
Since none of the indictments in this volume are determined (doubtless 
because the rolls were prepared solely for the use of the king’s bench 
when it visited Lincolnshire), Miss Kimball has carefully traced the later 
history of her cases in the coram rege and gaol delivery rolls. Of the 483 
felons indicted, only 81 actually came to trial, and of these only 5 were 
sentenced, the remaining 76 being acquitted or pardoned. The incom- 
pleteness of the surviving records of the itinerant justices makes it 
necessary to allow for some convictions of which we are ignorant, as is 
evident from a case in this volume where a man hanged by the judges 
of gaol delivery in 1394 is still being indicted coram rege in 1396 (p. 9). 
Bur Miss Kimball’s figures tell a tale which cannot be much affected by 
instances of this sort. The high proportion of acquittals, the small 
proportion of appearances in court, things which puzzled Maitland 
himself, are not peculiar to this period. We have a feeling that the 
criminal law is showing itself to be inefficient, but we do not really know 
whether some of the indictments, for all their graphic detail, are mere 
rumour and scandal. A close survey of the records of all the criminal 
courts over a short period, concerning itself more with individual crimes 
and criminals than with law and jurisdiction, might well throw some 
light on such problems. 

Students of economic history will find useful material in the labour 
cases, which are nearly a fifth of the total. Linguistically, as one might 
expect from their date, the rolls are interesting. The clerks drop readily 
into English phrases like ‘ Nicholas the servant of William Smith’, or 
mix languages, as in ‘ fecit un affray’ or ‘ cum loricis, bresteplates, et 
palectes’. Their Latin seems considerably less grammatical than that 
of the rolls of the central courts, but unfortunately there are too many 
obvious flaws in the printed text as it stands for it to be used with 
confidence in matters of detail. Some are quite certainly printer’s errors, 
like nue for nunc (p. 74), secundi for sancti (p. 61), and ane for ante (p. 61). 
A larger number are oddities which should be marked as such, though 
they are in fact correct transcriptions of the manuscript: festum conver- 
sasionis sancti Pauli (p. 68); modo tempore [read medio? | (p. 4); unius for 
unus (p. 55); and the omission of at least one word (piegios ?) a few lines 
further down on page 55. A number of other errors seem to be genuine 
mistranscriptions: for example, ad deprivendum ... per materiam 
insurgendam ahould be ad deprimendum . . . per materiam insurgend|i) (pp. 
11,24; an odd phrase even in its correct form, but quite unintelligible as 
printed). Prosecutur (p. 13) is an impossible form (the manuscript has 
prosecut’, which should presumably be extended as prosecutus [est]); and 
nimis is twice given as minis (pp. 81,82). The solitary French document 
in the volume has eight errors in its sixteen lines of text (pp. 73-4). It 
is also mistranslated at one point: @ cause gil ne purroit entrer shows that 
John did not enter Maud’s room at night; he merely threw a knife at 
her from outside. Indeed the English summaries in general, though 
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admirable in conception and scale, contain a number of mistakes, such 
as the rendering of iacet as a past tense (p. 65) and of imtuitu caritatis as 
‘in the sight of charity’ (p. 65). In particular, they sometimes give 
misleading paraphrases where the Latin text is itself unsound. On a 
point of English philology, it should be observed that lohannes be the 
Water should be rendered John by the Water, the second word being a 
common Middle English form of the preposition (pp. 11, 12). It is 
unfortunate that an edition which is so well conceived, and so well 
executed in other respects, should be marred by such numerous faults 
of detail. 


E. L. G. Srones. 


Calendar of State Papers Spanish. Vol. xiii, 1554-1558. Edited by 
Royatt TyLer. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954.) 


Wir this volume, which links up with Martin Hume’s Elizabethan 
Calendar, the Spanish Calendar is now complete for the Tudor period. 
Professor Harbison, who worked over Royall Tyler’s transcripts when 
writing his Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary, has already paid 
tribute to the thoroughness of the editor’s researches, and perusal of 
the volume, now that it is in print, evokes renewed praise and gratitude. 
The contrast with the Elizabethan Calendar is striking. Not only was 
Martin Hume’s search for documents defective: he did not know of the 
existence of despatches actually in print when he compiled the Calendar. 
Neither criticism can be made of Royall Tyler. 

Our volume opens in July 1554, with the arrival and marriage of 
Philip of Spain. It contains some s00 documents, of which only a 
quarter have already been published. Down to his recall from England 
in September 1555, we are admirably served by the despatches of the 
Emperor Charles V’s resident ambassador, Simon Renard. After that 
date, no corresponding consecutive series of documents survives: the 
editor’s guess is that they were lost at sea in 1559. Consequently, the 
Calendar is rather barren for English domestic affairs in the latter years 
of Mary’s reign, though to mitigate this misfortune there are some 
interesting letters from the count of Feria when he was sent on special 
missions. Perhaps it was this dearth of material that led the editor to 
include in the volume a substantial number of documents which have 
slight, or indeed on occasions no, connection with England, except the 
personal link of Philip. However, these documents are often of great 
historical interest—as, for example, the two important groups connected 
with papal elections during these years; and no doubt we should be 
thankful for the aberration that led to their appearance here. 

Renard’s despatches are the outstanding documents for English 
domestic affairs. In one way or another, many of them have already 
been used by historians, and the sum total of new evidence in the Calendar 
serves rather to enrich the accepted interpretation of Mary’s reign with 
fresh detail than to alter it in any significant way. The personal tragedy 
of the queen emerges more clearly than ever. ‘Old and flabby’; ‘it 
will take a great God to drink this cup’: such were the comments of 
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Ruy Gémez when first he saw her. And (p. 35) he had a poor opinion 
of her political capacity: ‘a good soul, but not as able as we were led 
to suppose’. The disgust of Spaniards and Englishmen with one 
another is repeatedly illustrated. The tragi-comedy of the queen’s two 
false pregnancies gains emphasis from the hopes they aroused and the 
excessive length of time during which such reports persisted on the first 
occasion. Mary’s devotion to her husband and her grief at his absence 
abroad are shown in a number of pathetic letters from her to Charles V. 
When the end came, Philip’s comment was—‘I felt a reasonable regret 
for her death’. 

Naturally, the religious problem evokes much attention. The 
Spaniards were under no illusion about the necessity to leave Church 
property in lay hands; and a letter from Pope Julius III to Charles V 
(p. 79) shows that Rome itself was surprisingly ready to acquiesce in this. 
There are long descriptive accounts of Cardinal Pole’s reception in 
England and the subsequent proceedings in parliament. Renard, in a 
letter to Philip (p. 138), reports alarmingly on the discontent aroused 
by the beginning of religious persecution, blaming the bishops for their 
haste and advising the king to stop the burnings. As the editor remarks, 
we are given no evidence of Mary’s own feelings on the subject. Seeing 
Renard’s despatches as a whole, alongside other reports from England, 
may make us more critical of our principal witness. He was evidently 
prone to take alarmist views. It is interesting, for example, to find 
Philip (p. 144) writing optimistically about the religious situation, Renard 
himself (p. 166) commenting in happier mood on the ‘ very obedient’ 
behaviour of the people at Easter 1555, and another reporter (p. 317) 
telling Charles V in August 1557 that ‘the whole kingdom’ was very 
obedient and affairs going well in religion. 

On parliament there are a number of interesting documents. A 
hitherto unknown despatch (p. 81) gives a detailed description of the 
opening of the session in November 1554, while several of Renard’s 
despatches also deal with this parliament, in one of which (p. 67) he 
says that election letters to secure ‘ good catholic members’ had been 
drawn up ‘ on the model of those used under Henry VII’. If the state- 
ment can be trusted, then we might infer that circular Government letters 
to sheriffs and others have a much older pedigree than our evidence has 
previously suggested. About the elections for the parliament of 1555 
there is a letter from the king (p. 239) expressing his concern, already 
known to us through Professor Harbison’s book. Unfortunately, it 
was at this juncture that Renard left England, and consequently the 
Calendar fails to supplement our meagre knowledge about the important 
session that followed. Nor is it helpful for the two later sessions of 
patliament. Of the various conspiracies during these years there is not 
much detailed evidence, though there is constant mention of unrest and 
danger, as of the problem presented by Courtenay and Elizabeth. Re- 
cognition that Elizabeth was the inevitable successor to Mary came early, 
and by 1558 the security of her position was recognized. 

On foreign affairs, we have lengthy accounts of the abortive attempt, 
with English mediation, to negotiate peace between France and Spain 
in 1555; an account of the English herald’s formal declaration of war 
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on France in June 1557; several papers concerning the loss of Calais in 
January 1558, highly critical of the English; further letters that reveal 
the inefficiency and lack of purpose and morale in England «ter that 
catastrophe; and a number of letters from the peace commissioners to 
Philip, initiating the negotiations for the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis. 
In several documents there are revelations of Philip’s desperate financial 
straits. He simply had to have peace; and so, for that matter, did 
France. 

Throughout the volume, Spanish comments on English affairs are 
highly critical. The over-large size of the council and its faction-ridden 
character are often mentioned. There is no suggestion that the queen 
was master of her Government, as Elizabeth was to be and as the system 
of personal monarchy required. In this connection, there is a significant 
letter from Mary herself to Charles V (p. 276), urging the return to 
England of Philip: ‘ unless he comes to remedy matters, not I only but 
also wiser persons than I fear that great danger will ensue for lack of a 
firm lead, and indeed we see it before our eyes’. In conclusion we may 
perhaps be allowed a word about the price of this relatively slender 
volume—{4 4s. No doubt there is an economic justification for the 
recent policy of charging a very high price for Record Office publications ; 
but it means that there will be very few copies of these Calendars outside 
public libraries and in due course the second-hand market in them will 
dry up. That will be a grave handicap to scholarship. 

J. E. NEALE. 


The Roanoke Voyages, 1584-1590. Edited by D. B. Quinn. 2 vols. 
(London: Quaritch, for the Hakluyt Society, 1955.) 


THEsE volumes contain over 150 documents illustrating the English 
voyages to North America, undertaken in pursuance of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s patent and largely under his aegis. They are conveniently 
grouped into chapters, according to subject, each with a foreword 
explaining them and putting them into proper perspective; there are 
a general Introduction assessing the materials, some Appendices on 
special points, an astonishing undergrowth of notes with a vast amount 
of information, and admirable maps and illustrations. Many of the 
documents have appeared before, particularly the longer narratives; 
but a number of them are new—ranging for their sources from Copen- 
hagen via Tucker’s Hall at Exeter and the parish records of Bideford to 
the Archives of the Indies at Seville—and all of them edited with a most 
meticulous care and thoroughness. By any account this is a work of the 
first importance and Professor Quinn has made a fine job of it. From 
this mass of material there emerges as complete a picture of those first 
English colonial ventures as we are ever likely to get (or merit) up to 
1590. Professor Quinn proposes happily to carry on the work with a 
further volume or volumes down to the foundation of the Virginia 
Company. 

It is a great thing to have the whole tangled forest of activity— 
political, strategic, geographical, colonial, maritime, privateering— 
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laid bare for us by so devoted and skilled a guide. From it there emerge 
several new points. Professor Quinn brings out that one purpose of 
the voyages, in addition to planting colonies, was to establish a mainland 

base from which Spanish shipping and the Indies could be attacked 

in the strategic struggle with Spain. (He states this objective in a more 

qualified, and more convincing, way on p. 6 than on p. ix.) It is clear 

that ‘the Spanish posts in Florida were established primarily to deny the 

coast of eastern North America to any other nation, and not from any 

pressing need or desire on the part of Spain’. The Spaniards had 

succeeded earlier in extruding the French; now it was a duel with the 

English to prevent them making settlements up to the Chesapeake. The 

sequence of events is not without irony; for it was the very failure of 
the English settlements to stick that frustrated the Spaniards—or there 

might have been a massacre like that of Jean Ribault and his men. _ 
“In 1590 the Spaniards were about to root out and supplant the English 

settlement to the north of Florida when it had, in fact, faded into the 

American wilderness. In 1602 the Spaniards were contemplating 

abandoning their own colony of Florida at the very moment when the 

English were beginning to revive, on a very small scale, their North 

American voyages.’ Professor Quinn leaves it unsaid that between 

these dates lay a decade of war, of wearing Spain down: Spain was 

exhausted, England not. 

Neither colony nor base was at this time achieved; but a good deal 
else was—all of which Professor Quinn illuminates for us. ‘Thomas 
Hariot and John White between them ‘ compiled the first detailed records 
to be assembled by Englishmen of the natural relations and resources 
of any part of North America, and in so doing gave a new content to 
English overseas discovery. . . . Their work (though much of it has 
been lost)’ made ‘a landmark in the history of English cartography 
and the natural sciences, as well as, almost incidentally, in the develop- 
ment of a native school of water-colour painting’. He gives us some 
new information about the elusive John White and the tantalizing Hariot: 
the latter was one of those provoking people who never write up their 
material—in his case the more deplorable since he was one of the first 
scientific minds of the age. He seems to have been very careless with 
his papers: among the things he lost were his chronicle of the 1585 
voyage, of which his famous Report is but a write-up, and a complete 
work on navigation, the ‘ Arcticon’. One wonders why: was it that 
he was chary of committing himself to print on account of his known 
heterodoxy, or just that he was one of those people? 

Professor Quinn emphasizes newly the fact that John White’s colony 
of 1587 was intended to supplant the Roanoke venture with a settlement 
on the Chesapeake. He gives us new information about the Spanish 
reconnaissance of this area in 1588 to search for an English settlement, 
and incorporates the new material about Grenville’s voyage of 1586, 
from Spanish sources, published by Miss I. A. Wright. Among the 
new documents is an interesting set of anonymous notes for Thomas 
Cavendish’s guidance on the cardinal voyage of 1585: they prescribe a 
high standard of conduct towards the Indians, not wholly exemplified 
intheevent. There is some new material, from High Court of Admiralty 
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records, about Grenville’s privateering and, most fully, we are given 
from Spanish sources their reactions to these English activities. From 
all this Sir Richard Grenville stands out as the most active figure in both 
the colonial efforts and the privateering, the most notable link between 
the two—though Professor Quinn has as much reason to doubt his 
judgement on one occasion (p. 469) as Lord Thomas Howard had on 
another. 

A few small points. Philip II’s reference to Grenville as the English 
visconde should be rendered not ‘ viscount ’, but ‘ sheriff’ (pp. 724, 769). 
After all, Grenville had made his first impression as such: it is not un- 
likely that Philip had heard of him as the sheriff who procured the 
execution of Cuthbert Mayne, proto-martyr of the seminary priests. 
In the passages (pp. 80-1, 02—3) where it is difficult to make out whether 
they refer to the North Carolina Sounds or the Chesapeake Bay, the latter 
would seem to be indicated: the ‘ G. de M®’ obviously means Golfo de 
Maria and to Spaniards that meant Chesapeake Bay. I would suggest 
that we look for the unidentified Arthur Barlowe, of the 1584 reconnais- 
sance voyage, among the Barlowes of Slebech in Pembrokeshire: it 
would be fascinating if, as is not improbable, he were found to be a 
member of the family of Roger Barlowe, whom Charles V employed in 
the opening up of South America, the first Englishman to traverse the 
Argentine, whose dearest desire was to learn how to cross the Pacific. 


A. L. Rowss. 


King James VI and I. By Davy Harris Writson. (London: Cape, 
1956.) 


Proressor WILSON has written the history of King James’s reigns in 
Scotland and England without ever losing sight of the central figure. 
He constantly reverts to the king’s personality—by turns lovable, quaint, 
ludicrous and repulsive—and keeps steadily before us James’s own views, 
so amply expressed in state papers and in his literary works (which are 
examined in some detail). The book is thoroughly sound and com- 
prehensive, supported by searching study of both sources and secondary 
works; it is at many points helpful and suggestive to specialists and is 
notable for the attention it gives to the important subject of finance. 
At the same time, no praise can be too high for the fluency of the style: 
not a sentence lacks lucidity and the author is such a master of description 
and narrative that many passages can be read and re-read for pleasure. 
If there is a fault in proportion it is a tendency to an unduly expansive 
treatment of the picturesque. Professor Willson demonstrates that a 
scholar can tell a story and tell it well. 

It is more than half a century since David Masson wrote: ‘ The truth, 
or at least the sufficiency, of the traditional character of King James, as an 
easy, good-humoured monarch, of shambling and clumsy gait, pedantic 
and jocose speech, and ludicrous and irresolute ways, always setting forth in 
discourse certain high notions of the divine right of kings, but never able 
to maintain them in practice . . . requires revision.”? If Professor 


1 Reg. Privy Co. Scot., vii, Intro. p. xxvii. 
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Willson’s estimate is not the revision which Professor Masson demanded, 
the reason is plain. Masson, as editor of the Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, knew James primarily as the director of Scottish 
administration, and the king’s work in that capacity was probably the most 
creditable feature of his whole career. It can hardly be disputed that 
James VI, though perhaps not the ablest of the Stewart dynasty, was the 
most successful of his line in governing Scotland, not only in the sense 
that he made his will prevail in policy, but also in the sense that his 
administration made unique contributions to the growth of order, by 
extension in the Borders, the Highlands and the western and northern 
islands, and intensively throughout the entire country. Here his theories 
were put into practice: he was a peacemaker who detested feuds, duelling 
and the carrying of firearms, he was (in Professor Willson’s phrase) ‘ the 
great schoolmaster of the realm’, eager to teach his Scottish subjects 
better ways and to raise their standards to those of ‘ utheris weill governit 
commoun welthis’. Professor Willson is, in general, sparing in his 
attention to Scotland after 1603, although various developments there 
(e.g. building operations at royal residences and the repair and erection of 
churches) would have further illustrated some of the king’s interests. 
Of the advance in orderly government he gives only a brief summary, 
and he is grudging in his praise: James’s ‘ despotism’ was ‘ benevolent 
in intent but often brutal and treacherous in method’; his ‘ severity’ 
was ‘implacable’. On a matter of emphasis opinions may reasonably 
differ, but it is a valid criticism that Professor Willson fails to bring out 
the connexion between policy in the Highlands and islands and policy in 
Ulster: the problem of the south-west Highlands and north-east Ireland 
was, like that of the Borders, a single problem, soluble only by joint 
Anglo-Scottish action. 

If James can no longer be regarded as an enigmatic character, it 
remains true that his career shows inconsistencies hard to resolve. It is 
difficult to reconcile his record in Scotland, where his perception was so 
acute and his touch so sure, with his blunders in dealing with the house of 
commons; or his ‘ rare pertinacity’ and ‘ considerable shrewdness ’ in 
pursuing the English succession with his later folly in foreign affairs. 
His ignorance of English parliamentary practice and of the place of the 
common law cannot be excused, for it was well within his capacity to 
have acquired an adequate knowledge of English institutions by study 
and correspondence before 1603. Was the root of the trouble flattery, 
on which the king’s natural vanity fed, and the disinclination of his 
English subjects to disclose disagreeable truths? ‘ He passed abruptly 
from the rude outspokenness of the Scottish lieges to the obsequious 
flattery of a highly sophisticated court. Cecil addressed him in terms of 
deep humility and deference, while a courtier like Henry Howard 
descended to fawning and grovelling adoration.’ Professor Willson 
suggests another formula which may go some way towards reconciling 
James’s successes with his failures; referring to the king’s desperate 
plight in Scotland ¢. 1590, he writes: ‘ More admirable in adversity than 
in better fortune, he faced difficulties with energy and courage.’ English 
affairs never presented a comparable challenge. But even had they done 
so a further factor entered in—increasing age. Professor Willson leaves 
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his readers in no doubt about the decline of James, physically, intellectually 
and morally, in his later years. ‘ It was his tragedy that the time of testing 
came upon him when he was past his prime, when the vigour of mind and 
body were ebbing away.’ James outlived all the kings of his house 
except the first and the second, who came to the cares and perils of 
kingship late in life, and the last, who was relieved of kingship before his 
death. Had James VI been cut off by a violent death in 1605, he would 
still have outlived James II, James III and James V, and would have died 
with a better reputation than he left in 1625. 

Some of James’s failures and follies may be more capable of extenua- 
tion than Professor Willson allows. A more generous, even a more 
consistent, policy on the part of Elizabeth Tudor would have enabled 
James to pursue less tortuous courses before 1603; the English queen 
cannot be blamed for taking a selfish and opportunist line, but there was 
little truth in her boast of ‘ holding the crown on his head since he was 
born ’ except in the narrow sense that she had kept his mother in captivity. 
As to James’s foreign policy as king of England, Professor Willson 
acknowledges his successes before 1612 and analyses the way in which the 
European situation subsequently became more adverse. Even so, to 
assent to the traditional criticisms of the wretched episodes after 1618 
is not easy for a generation who, in a parliamentary democracy, lived 
through a policy of ‘ appeasement ’, a series of ‘ guarantees ’ which it was 
impracticable to honour and a refusal to embark on war ‘ because of a 
quarrel in a far away country between people of whom we know nothing’. 

Professor Willson’s strictures on James’s dealings with the Scottish 
presbyterian leaders are extravagant: ‘crass, dishonest and tyrannical ’, 
‘egregious tyranny’, ‘ outrageous pressure’. While James’s methods 
are open to criticism by the standards of present-day western Europe or 
America, his measures were mild indeed compared with those of Tudor 
sovereigns. What would Henry VIII have done with a cleric who called 
him ‘ God’s silly vassal’? ‘There are two things at least to be said for 
James’s aims: the statutory establishment of presbyterian government 
in 1592 had left many problems in polity and endowment unsolved, and 
the king offered a comprehensive solution; secondly, the presbyterian 
extremists were not the whole Church of Scotland, as Professor Willson 
shows himself aware. Anyone seeking to assess James’s policy may 
profitably look forward a century and note the difficulties encountered by 
William of Orange: ‘ No bishop, no king’ had nearly as much force at 
the end of the seventeenth century as it had at its beginning, and William’s 
experiences, when the presbyterians were resolute to secure their 
ascendancy by resisting the king’s desire for genuinely representative 
assemblies, forcibly recall episodes a century earlier. The liberal com- 
plexion of the later Church of Scotland has earned for the presbyterians of 
the seventeenth century a reputation for holding principles which in truth 
they detested, with the consequence that the king’s proceedings are apt 
to arouse the emotion of liberal-minded historians. James’s policy is not 
indefensible. 

It remains true that James was stronger on theory than on practice, 
sounder in conception than in execution. But it is equally true that he 
was in many ways in advance of his time, not only in his scepticism about 
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the efficacy of the royal touch or his later views on witchcraft, but in 
many aspects of state policy. Had he had his way, an incorporating union 
of England and Scotland would have been achieved a century before 1707, 
yet he saw further than his house of commons, which wanted to impose 
English law on Scotland; he tried with some success to raise up ‘ new 
men’ in Scotland, professional administrators not drawn from the old 
peerage; he would, had it been practicable, have abolished the heritable 
jurisdictions a century and a half before 1747; his settlement of the 
English Church, though often censured, was destined to prevail, while in 
Scotland his compromise, which ‘ combined presbyterial franchises and 
synodical rights with episcopal oversight ’,) has inspired later mediators 
and may still have a future; his Highland policy was more enlightened 
than that of his great-great-great-grandson the duke of Cumberland; 
and in view of recent disclosures it might be rash to dismiss his strictures 
on tobacco, 


GorDON DONALDSON. 


English Taste in Landscape in the Seventeenth Century. By Henry V. S. 


OcGpEN and Marcarer S. Ocpen. (Michigan University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 19535.) 


As the title scrupulously indicates, this book is concerned with the history 
of taste and not with the history of art. Professor Ogden is in the 
English Department at Michigan, and his wife is also professionally 
concerned with English studies. One can discern from the last sentence 
in the main body of the text why they have been impelled to undertake 
this rather daunting piece of research: ‘ Nevertheless (by 1700), the 
foundations for the development of an English taste were securely laid, 
and it seems certain that the great eighteenth century vogues for landscape 
painting, for natural scenery, and for “‘ nature’ poetry, could not have 
developed as they did without the antecedent interest in landscape under 
the Stuarts.’ 

Viewing with international detachment what are the specifically 
English contributions to the culture of the western world, the mind 
naturally rests on Constable’s landscapes, on the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and upon the appreciation of the ‘ picturesque’. All these have in 
common a strong feeling for the natural landscape, and they belong in 
time to the years on either side of 1800. If we believe that such pheno- 
mena develop logically out of what went before, we search for their 
foreshadowings in earlier generations. Another American scholar, 
Elizabeth Mainwaring, in her Italian landscape in eighteenth century England 
(New York, 1925) has made a most valuable survey of the earlier eigh- 
teenth century: the Ogdens wanted to search further back, and they 
found themselves in a field of study on which historians of art have been 
either ignorant or extremely reticent. Hence this book. 

The method of research among printed sources (and to some extent 
also among manuscript sources) has been extremely businesslike, and so 
is the presentation. The three periods into which the English seventeenth 


? W. G. Sinclair Snow, Patrick Forbes, p. 20. 
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century naturally divides itself have been taken in turn: under each are 
considered, in their order, the art treatises, the inventories of collections 
(and, for the later period, the auction catalogues), the kinds of landscape 
prevalent in Europe generally, the painters and engravers known to have 
been working in England—as well as a variety of miscellaneous evidence 
from literature, masques, tapestry, and so on. The search among 
printed material has been relentless, and an attempt is made at a statistical 
analysis of the inventories and sale catalogues. The reader is presented 
with all the facts, and he must be a very learned man who will not find 
a good many which are new tohim. The book will always be a mine of 
reference and its general conclusions are not likely to be altered by 
additional discoveries. 

It is probable that these general conclusions will come to many 
workers in the field of literature as something of a surprise, and as a 
useful surprise. I confess that they are much the same as I had come to 
myself from working through much the same material, and, as they have 
oddly little bearing on the history of English painting (or on the history 
of art generally), it had never occurred to me that their full documentation 
was worth while. But they have here been demonstrated, and that is a 
clear gain to knowledge. Since, apart from these conclusions, the book 
is likely to be used mainly as a standard work of reference for the history 
of collecting in England, perhaps some comments on the fullness of the 
information provided, and on its treatment, may be permissible. 

The least satisfactory section is the treatment of collections in the 
period 1600 to 1649, where, although the existence of other collectors 
is mentioned, the only material used for analysis is that on the three 
standard collections, the royal collection, the earl of Arundel’s and the 
duke of Buckingham’s. These do not give a fair picture of collecting 
in the period and there is a certain amount of material which the authors 
do not use. For the very beginning of the century there is the inventory 
(Chatsworth MSS.) of the pictures in the possession of Bess of Hardwick, 
1601, which has the great advantage that the pictures are still almost én toto 
still at Hardwick today. There is a longish list of pictures belonging to 
the earl of Northampton in 1614 (Archaeologia 1869)—in which the sig- 
nificant point is that there are no landscapes at all. And the list of the 
pictures bought in Venice about 1639 by Lord Denbigh (who appears 
misprinted as ‘ Denby’ on p. 16) on behalf of the marquess of Hamilton, 
has been published in Italian Studies 1952—in which the number of land- 
scapes is considerable. To apply statistical analysis to the three collec- 
tions alone which are discussed is surely an abuse of ‘ scientific’ method. 

The same sort of statistical analysis is applied even more minutely 
to the surviving sale catalogues of the later seventeenth century. Much 
credit must go to the Ogdens for having unearthed many of these, but 
I doubt if the number which survives is large enough to give this sort 
of analysis meaning. It is reasonable to suppose that two-thirds of the 
pictures which were put up for sale then were no more accurately de- 
scribed than they are today, and equally that they were sufficiently 
negligible never to have found their way into what one could call a 
‘collection’. By an analysis of last year’s auction sales in London 
one could show that hundreds of worthless Flemish seventeenth-century 
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landscapes appeared to change hands—but this would not mean that there 
was any taste for them. Most of them are what one calls, if they have 
religious figures, ‘ sacristy pieces’; or, if secular figures ‘ pub pictures *! 

Doubtless the historian does well to make no statement for which 
he cannot provide the evidence—yet there are certain probabilities which 
are sufficiently self-evident (and for which corroborative evidence can 
be found outside England) for the evidence not to have survived. One 
of these probabilities is that any and every painter who went to Flanders 
or Italy brought back in his baggage as many engravings as he could 
lay his hands on. The same is reasonably true of a great many gentlemen 
travellers. The fact that we only have the evidence for what Richard 
Symonds actually bought and for Lely and Michael Wright as painters 
with substantial collections of engravings, does not mean that it is sensible 
to ‘analyse’ this meagre source of knowledge. Here comparative 
evidence from outside England could have been brought in to establish 
the self-evident. Indeed the evidence from England alone is perhaps 
always too exclusively used throughout. Denucé’s publications of the 
Antwerp trade in old masters and modern pictures (even though export 
to England is not included among what has been published) suggest a 
degree of European traffic from which England was certainly not immune, 
and which should have been taken into account. 

The book has been very nicely produced and the plates, though small, 
are numerous and sufficient. I have detected very few mistakes: scatola 
(p. 68) is not an easel, but a box of artist’s gear; and, on page 69, Symond’s 
difficult handwriting has been misread, for ‘ Marshall Wright ’ is certainly 
the well-known painter, Michael Wright, a fact which gives added 
interest to his possession of a number of pen-drawings of landscapes 
by Titian. 

E. K. WATERHOUSE. 


Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780. 
By Rosert E. Brown. (London: Cumberlege, for Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1956.) 


Tuts book, which challenges a number of established orthodoxies, 
may prove to have an importance somewhat wider than its restricted title 
would imply. The question whether it does so depends, as its author 
recognizes, on the progress and results of parallel enquiries into the other 
North American colonies. 

The first part of the book, and the most unquestionably valuable, 
deals with the franchise and representation of colonial Massachusetts. 
Mr. Brown has used a great number of local government records—a 
source not much used hitherto for this purpose—in order to prove that, 
in the first place, the right to vote in provincial elections was so widely 
distributed that about 90 per cent. of the adult men possessed it; and, 
secondly, that the right to vote in town elections was (contrary to received 
opinion) not wider but somewhat narrower, though, even here, something 
like three-quarters of the adult men possessed it. Unless Mr. Brown’s 
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samples have been unfortunately or unfairly chosen (which seems very 
unlikely, for nearly all his general arguments corroborate the conclusion 
he has drawn from them), this part of his work is likely to stand un- 
challenged in future. 

He goes on to argue that Massachusetts was not dominated by a 
“seaboard merchant aristocracy ’, for, in fact, the right of representation 
in the General Court was so widely distributed among the agricultural 
towns that many of them did not even trouble to avail themselves of it. 
This too is obvious to anybody who opens a volume of the colony’s 
Journal of the House of Representatives. Nevertheless, 1 am not so com- 
pletely convinced that there were no conservative forces, entrenched in 
positions of actual influence and authority in spite of this wide distribution 
of seats. Nobody who was not already acquainted with the facts would 
guess from Mr. Brown’s narrative that Thomas Hutchinson, whom he 
rightly takes to have been the arch-conservative, recovered from his 
first rejection by the Boston constituency and was actually Speaker of the 
House for three years, or that, after his second rejection, he was continually 
elected to the Council from 1749-1766, so that it is rather misleading to 
say that he ‘ was never again able to win a popular election in Boston’ 
—he did not have to try. Perhaps this was because, at least in quiet 
times, an inner ring, which it may be misleading to call a ‘ merchant 
aristocracy ’ but would be equally misleading before 1766 to describe 
as a mere ring of office-holders supported by British power, had enough 
influence to maintain itself in position, in spite of electoral fluctuations in 
the constituencies. Likewise, I think that Mr. Brown only partly 
succeeds in maintaining, against Professor A. M. Schlesinger, the thesis 
that the merchants did rt initiate or control the movements against the 
Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, and the Townshend duties. Nevertheless, 
although he has somewhat strained his argument, he has undoubtedly 
succeeded in showing that conservative merchants did not by any 
means have matters all their own way in the colony, and that, in times 
of excitement such as prevailed after 1763, they were not entirely 
free agents. 

The scope and importance of these arguments cannot be exactly 
ascertained by considering Massachusetts alone. Mr. Brown appears 
to believe that he has challenged the whole thesis, associated with the 
names of J. Franklin Jameson and Carl Becker, that the American 
Revolution was not only a war of independence but also a social and 
political revolution at home. Undoubtedly he has shown that there is 
very little truth in this so far as Massachusetts was concerned; but only 
a number of parallel enquiries into the other colonies can destroy the 
thesis as a whole. If such enquiries yield results similar to those of Mr. 
Brown, then we shall have to conclude that a great deal of Jameson’s 
argument was m‘* guided ;! further, we might have to discard much of the 


1 Not necessarily all of it; for much of Jameson’s book dealt with topics not 
touched by Mr. Brown; indeed, a careful re-reading of that book has not disclosed 
to me a single sentence directly disproved by Mr. Brown, and Jameson even says, 
on the subject of the distribution of the franchise in Massachusetts, ‘in a country so 
wholly given up to agriculture a real-estate qualification excluded few men’ which is 
one of the things which Mr. Brown has laboured successfully to prove. 
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political sociology of the late Charles A, Beard, and we should be left 
wondering exactly what the fuss was about in the age of Andrew 
Jackson. 

But such parallel enquiries may not yield the same results: it is not 
Massachusetts but Pennsylvania and New York which have been most 
often quoted as examples of unevenly distributed representation and 
domination by aristocracies; not Massachusetts but the middle colonies, 
as having produced the largest number of loyalists; not Massachusetts 
but the southern colonies, as having exhibited the gravest social in- 
equalities; not Massachusetts but Carolina, as having suffered most from 
friction between easterners and frontiersmen. If these legends stand 
the test of enquiries like those of Mr. Brown, then we shall only have to 
conclude that New England, and Massachusetts in particular, was peculiar 
among the colonies for its social and political system. This conclusion 
would not be a surprising one, for it is just what many people, including 
most British politicians, believed at the time. 

The rest of Mr. Brown’s book is not of equal value. Having estab- 
lished the extent of political and social democracy in Massachusetts, he 
uses it in order to explain the whole controversy with the British Govern- 
ment after 1763, and even before that. In doing so, he appears, more than 
once, to have fallen into some confusion, especially as to the meaning of 
the word ‘ democracy’. He often uses it—as it was, indeed, often used 
at the time—to mean, not ‘a wide distribution of political power’ 
but ‘the desire for colonial independence’, These two things were 
connected, as he rightly points out, but they were not the same thing, 
especially from the point of view of the British Government. I doubt if 
he is right in claiming (on p. 294) that ‘ if Massachusetts had possessed 
an aristocratic society and a limited franchise Hutchinson probably 
would have won out over his popular rival’, for a desire for colonial 
independence was quite consistent with a highly restricted franchise and 
marked social inequality, as the history of some other British and French 
colonies appears to show. I am more sure that he is wrong when he 
attributes the British Government’s resistance to a dislike of democracy 
in the proper sense of the term. What the British Government disliked 
was the movement for colonial independence; it only wished to alter 
the Massachusetts constitution (to the model of New York or Virginia, 
rather than that of Quebec) in order the more effectively to suppress 
this movement; and if British politicians all too often sneered at the 
admirable New England society, this was probably a means of creating 
social prejudice rather than a revelation of their secret desires. 

In another respect, too, I believe that Mr. Brown suffers from some 
confusion of aim. In his long and animated account of the controversy 
between Massachusetts and the British Government, his description of the 
motives of the latter sometimes makes curious reading. This is partly 
because he is too willing, in general, to accept anybody as a witness to 
the motives of anybody else. For example, he labours hard to show that 
the object of the British Government in passing the Sugar Act and the 
Stamp Act was the payment of the salaries of colonial officials; he supports 
this argument by quoting advice from the officials themselves, and 
a report of Grenville’s speech in parliament; but I do not see how the 
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argument can stand against the wording of the Acts (which speak of 
* defending, protecting and securing ’ the colonies, not, like the Townshend 
Act, of paying salaries), and against the fact (proved by Professor O. M. 
Dickerson and admitted by Mr. Brown himself on p. 282) that money 
raised by parliament was not used for this purpose until later. 

This kind of misrepresentation would not matter much if Mr. Brown 
were only writing a history of the colonial side of the controversy.! 
At times it is clear that he is doing this, as when he says (on p. 324) that, 
whether or not the Quebec Act may be considered as ‘an enlightened 
piece of legislation, having no relation to the other colonies, the colonists 
did not think so, and that is the important thing’. A history of the 
controversy, conceived in these terms, would be well worth having, 
for the gravest fault of the British politicians (far graver, in my opinion, 
than any supposed plot against the colonies) was their lofty ignorance 
of the complete inappropriateness of the policies they thought themselves 
called upon to introduce, to the political, economic, and military con- 
ditions in the colonies. But there are times when Mr. Brown clearly 
believes himself to be reviewing, not merely the colonial side of the 
controversy, but the controversy itself. For example, on pages 144 
and 190-4 he gives an account of the British Government’s reasons for 
restoring Louisbourg in 1748, and for preferring Canada to Guadeloupe 
in 1762, which bears no relation at all to the facts. Louisbourg was 
restored because there was no other way to keep the French out of 
Holland,*? and Canada was preferred to Guadeloupe because the pro- 
tection of the colonial frontier on the mainland was the original object 
of the war; in neither case, so far as I know, is there any reason to think 
that the British Government took any serious account, in making its 
decision, of the consideration that to leave the French in Canada was 
to retain the English colonies in a state of dependence. In fact, the 
whole Canada-Guadeloupe controversy was much less important than 
historians have supposed, and is a good example of the danger of 
reading into the actions of statesmen the clever motives invented for 
them by pamphleteers.* 

If Jameson and Becker are Mr. Brown’s first target, his second, one 
might say, is the whole school of historians, from Beer and Andrews 
to Professor L. H. Gipson, who have written American history from the 
point of view of the British imperial administrator. Probably those 
historians have accepted too readily and too completely the assumption 
made by all Englishmen (and, pace Mr. Brown, by many Americans 
before 1763) that an empire was an empire, and must be governed from a 
single centre of power, which could only be the mother country. Mr. 
Brown’s point of view (as expressed on p. 167) is that ‘ the two peoples, 
American and British, simply had differences of interest and principle 

1 Even so, it involves some avoidable injustice: for example, it hardly seems fair 
to say, without comment, that, in the campaign against Louisbourg, ‘ according to 
accounts, the navy had not fired a shot in the entire maneuver’; those accounts 
must have been untrue, as one can see from Sir. H. W. Richmond’s The Navy in the 
War of 1739, ii. 209-15. 

® See Sir Richard Lodge, Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy, index, s.v. “‘ Cape 
Breton.” 

* See my book, War and Trade in the West Indies, pp. 216-25. 
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too fundamental to permit amicable relations ’.1 It certainly came to 
that in the end; but I think that, in the years before 1763, this was only 
half the truth, just as unthinking acceptance of the empire was no more 
than half the truth. But, admitting that the pro-imperial school of 
American historians has leaned over backwards in order to be fair to the 
British administrators (out of a desire to promote the union of the English- 
speaking peoples, or to preserve their friendships with British scholars, or, 
most of all, out of a noble effort after justice and truth) they had at least 
one great merit: they knew what the British administrators were trying 
to do, and why they were trying to do it. Mr. Brown has not made this 
effort for himself; his bibliography shows a most impressive knowledge 
of American archives, but a much more restricted range of British 
papers in transcript and microfilm. Nor has he benefited much, 
in this respect, from the labours of others. We cannot expect or wish 
to see a pro-British interpretation fixed upon American historiography; 
but the prospect is still more depressing if the advance towards perfect 
balance and truth can only be obtained by an endless series of counter- 
vailing exaggerations. 
RICHARD ParEs. 


English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century. By Rosert WA.corrt. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956.) 


THE title of Professor Walcott’s book is a little misleading, for he is 
concerned, apart from a brief chapter on the session of 1707-8, with 
parliamentary politics of the years 1701-2. Furthermore, the bulk of 
his book deals with an analysis of the structure of the house of commons 
—its electoral system, its party groupings. The factual basis of these 
chapters is given in four lengthy Appendices. The discussion of 
political action is confined to a brief survey from 1660-1700, a more 
detailed analysis of the general election of 1702, and a case study of 
the crisis of 1707-8 which culminated in the dismissal of Robert Harley 
from his secretaryship of state. Professor Walcott has tried, therefore, 
to do in a very short book what Sir Lewis Namier did for the early 1760s 
in three stout volumes. 

Professor Walcott states his thesis quite clearly in his Introduction. 
He believes that ‘the traditional picture of early eighteenth century 
government with two parties contesting for power’ is false. And he 
starts his analysis of politics by ignoring the party system altogether. 
His study of the electoral system and of the composition of the Commons 
leads to the definition of a number of groups. ‘ By correlating scattered 
data’, he writes, ‘on the antecedents, economic interests, family and 
personal relationships, and political affiliations of individual Members of 
Parliament we should be able to identify many personal and family 

* Incidentally, this is not quite consistent with the approving emphasis he often 
gives to the statements of the revolutionaries that all would have been well if the 
British Government had not started to innovate in 1763, or that all would still be well 
if it returned to the status quo before the innovations: the same John Adams who is 
quoted on page 120 as saying that for 200 years there had been a ‘ perpetual discordance 
between British principles and feelings and those of America’ is also quoted on 
page 328 as saying that ‘this radical change in the principles, opinions, sentiments, 
and affections of the people, was the real American Revolution ’. 
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groups.” Professor Walcott identifies seven major connexions—two 
whig; Junto; Newcastle-Pelham-Townshend-Walpole : one mixed, 
Court Peers (Somerset, Carlisle, Pembroke, Stamford), and four tory: 
Marlborough-Godolphin; Nottingham-Finch; Hyde-Granville-Seymour; 
Harley-Foley. The relative strength of these connexions is assessed 
and their membership is analysed in the Appendices. Having identified 
these groups, Professor Walcott turns to the election of 1702 and the 
parliamentary session of 1707-8 and finds in the conflict between these 
factions a more satisfactory explanation of what happened than the con- 
cept of a struggle between two opposing parties. And he concludes: 


the architects of governments and of parliamentary majorities 
worked within a multi-party framework. This assumption often 
fits the facts far better than the two-party interpretation, but the 
party history of the period 1688-1714 has been explained so uni- 
versally in terms of ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ exclusively, that the simi- 
larities between it and the later eighteenth-century political structure 
have been commonly overlooked. The more one studies the party 
structure under William and Anne, the less it resembles the two- 
party system described by Trevelyan in his Romanes Lecture and the 
more it seems to have in common with the structure of politics in 
the Age of Newcastle as explained to us by Namier. 


Unfortunately for Professor Walcott no archives of the richness of 
Newcastie or Hardwicke papers survive for the period of his book. 
The Hazley papers are valuable (it is a pity that Professor Walcott relied 
solely on what has been printed by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. The edition of these volumes was highly selective and the 
unpublished papers at the British Museum and at Nottingham would have 
been an important addition to Professor Walcott’s sources.) Never- 
theless Harley’s archive does not give anything like the same detailed 
picture of politics which is so readily available for the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In consequence, Professor Walcott has relied very 
heavily on genealogical sources and on division lists—perhaps too heavily, 
and it is a pity that the huge scale of his work prevented him from under- 
taking the prolonged search for materials which still exist in sufficient 
abundance to permit a detailed reconstruction of most members’ political 
attitudes. His need to compress his work has led him here and there 
into a number of hasty conclusions and, at least in one case, to the isola- 
tion of a connexion for which there is little evidence but genealogy. 

It is very difficult to believe in Professor Walcott’s Newcastle- 
Pelham-Townshend-Walpole faction. In the correspondence which 
exists in the Cholmondeley (Houghton) MSS. between Townshend and 
Walpole there is only one reference to the duke of Newcastle in Queen 
Anne’s reign, when Townshend suggested that Walpole might see him to 
get a friend off being pricked as sheriff of Norfolk. As he also suggested 
the possibility of using the duke of Somerset, with whom Walpole was 
much more friendly, no great significance can be placed on this slight 
evidence. ‘Townshend is to be found lobbying Newcastle with the Junto 
in October 1708 (G. M. Trevelyan, Ramillies, p. 414) and when New- 
castle broke with the whigs in 1710 neither Walpole nor Townshend 
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went with him. It is hard to believe in the importance of a political 
faction for which there is no evidence that its members ever consulted 
together or deliberately and consciously acted in unison. 

And the list of the members of this connexion given on page 206 
and page 228 also arouses scepticism. Sir John Holland, a man of wide 
political influence, was an independently minded knight of the shire, 
and no man’s client. Horatio Walpole, uncle of Robert, was an un- 
shakable tory who loved to twit his nephew on politics and later tried 
to betray him. He was always an avowed tory. The marquess of 
Hartington and Sir Thomas Littleton are listed as nominees of Walpole; 
in fact they owed their seats at Castle Rising to Lady Diana Howard. 
[Cf. my Walpole p. 100.] Mistakes of this kind were, perhaps, bound to 
occur in a thesis covering such a multiplicity of members and their 
constituencies and, even if the Newcastle-Townshend-Walpole faction 
is abolished, Professor Walcott’s main thesis still remains. His analysis 
of the tory groups carries more conviction and he gives clarity and 
precision to what others, including Macaulay, had sketched. He also 
brings out very well the dilemma of all tory groups. They were much 
more effective in opposition than in office. Their attacks on placemen, 
on nonconformists, on the waste and expense of war, drew to them the 
support of the disaffected back-benchers; a support, however, which 
tended to melt away once they achieved office. Yet is not this, too, 
evidence of a deep-seated cleavage in the political world, and one, 
perhaps, which transcends the tactical manoeuvres of career politicians ? 
And this, again, leads to the larger question as to whether it is entirely 
wise to consider politics merely in terms of the house of commons and the 
struggle for office which must, by the very nature of things, lead to 
compromise and to the weakening of principle. In the large constituen- 
cies and amongst the educated and professional classes no-one who has 
studied this period can doubt that ‘ whig’ and ‘ tory’ represent a vital 
difference of political attitude and are not meaningless labels. Professor 
Walcott is perhaps too ready to sneer at older historians, such as Trevelyan 
and Feiling, who accepted such labels, not always blindly or naively 
(as he infers), but in the realization that to question them minutely 
would inhibit the formation of broad general conclusions—conclusions 
which Professor Walcott’s work has not wholly destroyed. Within 
the broad dichotomy of party there always has been, and always will be, 
connexions and factions, based on common interests, loyalties, and am- 
bitions, but they are only one aspect of political activity. 

It is a pity, however, that Professor Walcott presses his thesis too far; 
just as he is often too ready to attribute a member of parliament to a 
faction on the mere evidence of a family relationship, so also is he too 
eager to see the wiles of faction im the conflicts and debates of political 
life. When discussing the parliamentary session of 1707-8 (pp. 136-7), 
Professor Walcott is at pains to demonstrate the difficulties which the 
Junto whigs were causing for the Marlborough-Godolphin Administra- 
tion because they wished to eject Harley and secure more power for 
themselves. The Government’s policy in Spain was attacked by the 
Nottingham-Rochester tories in the house of lords, and, according to 
Professor Walcott, Marlborough, to spike their guns, ‘ conjured up the 
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vision of a great Spanish expedition, on (sic) the order of 40,000 troops 
under the command of Prince Eugene which he said was being planned 
with the Emperor’. Instead, however, of spiking the tories’ guns this, 


according to Professor Walcott, gave an opportunity to the Junto to 
embarrass Marlborough. 


Unfortunately [he writes] the matter was not allowed to rest there. 
The grandiose expedition mentioned by Marlborough did not exist 
as yet except in his own mind. He had mentioned it on the spur 
of the moment in order to divert the dangerous course of the debate; 
but in no time at all the Junto leaders gave the idea independent life. 
After Somers’s motion —‘ that no peace can be safe or honourable ’ 
which left Spain and the Indies in the possession of the Bourbons— 
for her pains in planning such an expedition as Marlborough had 
had been passed, Wharton moved that the Lords thank Her Majesty 
mentioned; and Halifax added a final motion that the queen be asked 
to continue her efforts to induce the Emperor to do his part (p. 137). 


These events are capable of a simpler explanation, and one which has 
little to do with the conflict between Marlborough and the Junto. 
The ‘ grandiose expedition ’ existed not only in Marlborough’s mind but 
also in the Emperor’s. He had suggested to Hensius sending Eugene to 
Catalonia as early as 17 September 1707 (¢f. B. van T’Hoff, The Correspond- 
ence of John Churchill and Anthonie Hensius 1701-11. The Hague, 1951, 
pp. 345 ff.). Marlborough had taken up the scheme vigorously but, 
as his enthusiasm grew, the Emperor’s diminished. The matter had 
been several times before the Cabinet and the lords of the committee 
and on 9 September 1707 (N.S.) the queen had written personally to the 
Emperor, urging him to agree finally to the expedition (¢f. Sunderland’s 
Cabinet memoranda for December, Blenheim MSS. C.1. 16). The 
motions of Wharton and Halifax were, therefore, quite in tune with the 
Ministry’s policy and can be regarded as helpful rather than embarrassing 
to the Government; indeed they may have been agreed with the Ministry 
in order to put yet further pressure on the Emperor, for Sunderland was 
a member of the Cabinet and in close touch with the Junto and it is 
unlikely that either Wharton or Halifax were uninformed of the proposed 
expedition. In discussing the Junto, it should be remembered that 
though they wanted more power for themselves, they also held political 
views which influenced their political action. 

Factional strife, as such, is a key to only a part of the politics of Anne’s 
reign. There were large issues—the war and toleration were two— 
about which men felt deeply enough to act in accordance with their 
feelings, even at the expense of immediate advantage to their clique. 
Nor can the wider world of politics be ignored—the political attitudes 
in the constituencies, in the Church, in the Press and, above all, in London, 
which helped to mould the decisions of the Court, of the Junto, and of the 
Commons. Although it is helpful to stress the similarities between the 
politics of the early years of Queen Anne’s reign and those of 1760, and 
for this all historians will be in Professor Walcott’s debt, the differences 
are more remarkable and more important. 


J. H. Prius. 
VOL. LXXII—NO. CCLXXxII I 
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Mercantilism. By Ext F. Hecxscuer. Revised edition, edited by E. F. 
SODERLUND and translated by MENDEL SHaPrro. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956.) 


Ir is now just a quarter of a century since the late Professor Heckscher’s 
study of mercantilism first appeared in Swedish. Four years later an 
English translation was prepared from the German edition. Between 
1950 and 1952 Heckscher worked on a revision of the Swedish edition, 
and this new English edition includes the corrections and additions he 
then made. As the text is reproduced by a photo-lithographic process, 
these have had to be inserted in such a way as to reduce re-setting to a 
minimum. The results are not felicitous: extra bits have been grafted 
on here and there, elsewhere there are excisions, and a series of addenda 
appears at the end of each volume. No section appears to have been 
entirely re-written, and the claim (on the jacket) that the chapter on ‘Power 
as a Mercantilist Objective’—a very important chapter—has been so 
re-written, seems to me an exaggeration. The chapter on Keynes’s note 
on Mercantilism in his General Theory is new. 

In a preface which he wrote shortly before his death, Heckscher 
remarked that some critics had suggested that the arrangement and 
emphasis of his study should be altered in this revision; but (he wrote) 
‘this would have meant an entirely new book, a book which I was not 
in a position to write. . . . The present edition is thus largely unaltered 
in its essentials.” This seems to be true. It would not have been easy 
to modify substantially a conceptual framework of the kind he had set 
up originally, with its five ‘ aspects’ of mercantilism. Important con- 
cessions to criticism can really be reduced to one, viz. a recognition that 
there was something in Jacob Viner’s contention that power, commerce 
and welfare were equally desirable and mutually compatible goals, at any 
rate for English mercantilists. It may be true (as Heckscher contends 
in a footnote to his addenda in vol. ii, pp. 360-1) that he had not maintained 
that power was the mercantilist’s so/e end and object. But it is impossible 
to read the Argument printed as the Introduction to the original version 
without feeling that it invited such misunderstanding. ‘There is, then, 
some concession to Viner’s criticism—though none to other critics who 
made similar points—in part ii, vol. ii and in the addenda. This is good 
so far as it goes, for the neglect—and what sometimes seemed almost 
denial—of the economic objectives and preoccupations of mercantilists 
was a very weak point in the original treatment. The argument is, 
nevertheless, only adjusted, not reformed: and, as remarked above, to 
reform would have been difficult. For the concepts adumbrated modestly 
enough at the beginning of the original version swiftly became a strait 
jacket: the ‘ism’ that was to be a servant of understanding in the first 
paragraph of all had become a master a page or two later, and argument 
tended to revolve round words rather than realities. Perhaps the funda- 
mental defect of the original study was that it persistently dealt with 
‘ mercantilism ” without adequate reference to the different political and 
economic structures of the nations and economic groups whose ambitions 


were crystallized into statements of policy dubbed ‘ mercantilist’. That 
weakness remains. 
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The new chapter on Keynes’s views is interesting rather than satis- 
factory. Trained in the orthodox school of political economy, Heckscher 
found it difficult to allow much value to the views of the mercantilists on 
purely economic matters. He reacted equally violently to any suggestion 
that their views might be rehabilitated in the light of newer theories. 
Thus he held out strongly against Keynesian economics. ‘The whole 
of Keynes’ [sic] work is dominated by the problems of employment and 
unemployment.’ ‘The Keynesian theory is intimately bound up with 
factors. . . . even more limited in time . . . a product of depression.’ 
*. . . its specific motivation is to be found in the persistent unemploy-- 
ment in England between the wars with which he seems almost to be 
obsessed.’ Such are a few quotations. It might be replied that all 
economic theory is related in some way to experienced phenomena, not 
least the phenomena of crisis, and that this does not necessarily reduce 
its validity. Nevertheless, there was something in Heckscher’s conten- 
tion that as a historian Keynes got off on the wrong foot: but a certain 
predilection for arguing about theories that are too remote, or detail that 
is too small seems to have prevented him from coming to grips with 
Keynes’s main thesis. The problem of trade balances is almost ignored 
—evidence, may be, of a blind spot in Heckscher’s own thinking about 
economic problems. For some reason—perhaps Sweden’s good fortune 
in avoiding the problem—the real character of the external trade deficit 
problem never really impinged on his imagination. One wonders 
whether he ever quite grasped the nature of Keynes’s central thesis. 

Heckscher’s opinions were held with deep sincerity and based on 
much learning. He was a skilled dialectician and (as this revision shows) 
an adroit defender of a difficult position. His gift for blending theoretical 
analysis with a body of evidence drawn from widely separated sources 
and carefully marshalled gave his work great influence. Yet his Mer- 
cantilism cannot escape some responsibility for widening the gap that 
separated mercantilist policy in many minds from merchants and things 
mercantile, for making ‘ mercantilism’ synonymous with Staatsbildung, 
and thereby (as it seems to me) darkening counsel and blurring defini- 
tions. But for all its weaknesses it remains one of the most remarkable 
works on economic history of recent years, impressive alike in the sweep 
of its learning and in its exposition of theory. Many chapters also are 
filled with solid scholarship of the kind that does not provoke controversy 
by confusing dogmatism and speculation. It is, one suspects, these 
sections of his work—and they are after all the largest part of it—that 
will continue to command authority long after the controversies sur- 
rounding other parts have become merely another phase of economic 
historiography. 

CHARLES WILSON. 
Europe's Classical Balance of Power. By Dr. Epwarp Vose GULICK. 


Published for the American Historical Association by Cornell 
University Press (London: Cumberlege, 1956). 


Dr. Guicx has had a good idea. The concept of the balance of 
power so much used by statesmen and commented on by historians 
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and publicists, furnishes a good subject for definition and analysis. 
He has tried to do two things. The first part of the book is devoted 
to an account of the development of the concept in the eighteenth 
century, treating separately its assumptions, objects and aims. This 
analysis is often interesting and illuminating, but it sometimes deals 
with subjects which are rather remote from his main theme such as the 
spy system. 

In the second and larger part of the book he has tried to show how 
the idea was worked out in practice during the peace settlement of 1814- 
15. The Treaty of Vienna was of course to some extent consciously 
based on the concept of the balance of power as was recognized at the 
time and by many historians since. Dr. Gulick goes into a good deal 
of detail in trying to show how far the statesmen were influenced by the 
concept in the several decisions which transformed the map of Europe. 
He has read widely and shows much ingenuity in detecting what he calls 
an ‘equilibrist policy’ in the actions of all the principal statesmen. 
But he overplays his hand and often attributes to the balance of power 
actions which were really based on quite different motives. The idea 
was part of the climate of opinion of the time and was used to justify 
claims put forward by statesmen who were simply seeking to obtain as 
much as possible for their own countries. Only Castlereagh pursued it 
consistently. He was, indeed, the only one who could afford to do so, 
because he had already secured his main objects before the Congress met. 
Metternich, for example, in planning the German Confederation was not 
thinking of the balance of power but of Austria’s control over the new 
organization. Stein’s plans which he defeated would have made a 
greater contribution to the balance of power in Europe as it was then 
constituted. Talleyrand was more concerned with legitimacy and the 
disruption of the alliance against France than he was with the balance of 
power. Prussia simply wanted to reconstruct her position in the manner 
in which her soldiers thought would be best for her. Alexander, as 
Dr. Gulick admits, was moved by very different ideas. It was only 
when their own primary aims were satisfied, or when they were convinced 
that no more could be obtained, that they were prepared to accept the 
balance of power as a guide to conduct. 

It is curious also that Dr. Gulick, who has read Pollard’s article in 
History, does not discuss his contribution to the analysis of the concept of 
the balance of power. For Pollard showed that it was quite different at 
the end of the century from what it was at the beginning. In 1815 it 
meant a Europe so constituted that no Great Power could attack with 
prospect of success. At the end Europe was divided into two blocs 
and the balance of power meant an unstable equilibrium between the 
two which had constantly to be adjusted. When Metternich wrote, 
“le repos sans l’équilibre est une chimére’, he was thinking of the 
first conception. But in a world divided into two opposing blocs the 
necessity of each side to maintain the equilibrium may precipitate the 


catastrophe unless other measures are taken to relieve the tension 
between them. 


CHARLES K. WEBSTER. 
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The Journals of Captain James Cook. Vol. i: The Voyage of the Endeavour, 
1768-1771. Additional volume of charts and views. Edited by 
J. C. BeEaGienote. (Cambridge University Press, for Hakluyt 
Society, 1955.) 


THE importance of the work of Captain James Cook has long been re- 
cognized and his place among the makers of history is assured. Yet it is 
little short of astonishing that the assessment of his first voyage has 
hitherto been made from what may, not unfairly, be called inadequate 
evidence. For more than a century the world relied on the printed 
account of Hawkesworth, described by Dr. Beaglehole, the editor of the 
present volume, as a ‘ miscellaneous writer’. Hawkesworth’s account, 
first published in 1773, is, in broad terms, a combination of Cook’s 
account, based perhaps on what Dr. Beaglehole calls the Admiralty MS., 
and the journal of Joseph Banks: it lacked the spirited if unlettered vigour 
of Cook’s own journal. In 1893 Admiral Wharton published an edition 
of one of the manuscript journals, now in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
and designated by Dr. Beaglehole as the Mitchell MS. This journal is not 
a complete account of the first voyage, and Wharton therefore drew 
upon a second source, the Admiralty MS., now in the Public Record 
Office. But Wharton did not produce a literal transcription of his 
sources, nor did he produce something to supersede Hawkesworth. 
Indeed, since Hawkesworth’s work was that of Cook and Banks combined, 
only separate editions of Cook’s journal and that of Banks can do that. 
So far as Banks is concerned, the journal edited by Hooker in 1896 
is far from satisfactory and we must wait for the publication of the 
original documents, now being undertaken by Dr. Beaglehole. But 
the defects of all earlier accounts of Cook’s first voyage are remedied 
by the volume now published by the Hakluyt Society. This is the first 
of four. Two will deal with the second and third voyages: the fourth 
will contain general essays on a variety of subjects related to all three 
voyages. In addition a portfolio of original charts and views relating 
to all three voyages has been published. 

Besides the Mitchell and the Admiralty MSS. already mentioned, 
there are two other copies of the journal, or major portions of it. These 
Dr. Beaglehole calls the Canberra MS. and the Greenwich MS. Each 
is described at length and the Canberra MS., Cook’s only surviving 
holograph journal of this voyage, is here printed in full. This is the 
manuscript from which Orton, Cook’s clerk, made his copy sent from 
Batavia. ‘It is not a rough journal .. . it is a very carefully done 
journal indeed. It is the product of a great deal of writing, drafting and 
redrafting, summarizing and expanding, with afterthoughts both of 
addition and deletion; as if Cook were determined to get down as much 
objective truth as possible, with as little moralizing or self-justification 
as possible.’ For part of it Cook made extensive use of the journal of 
Banks. Other manuscript sources are also described, and part of the 
journal of Molyneux, the master, and the extant portion of that of 
Monkhouse, the surgeon, are printed in an Appendix. In addition 
Dr. Beaglehole prints a number of drafts and variant versions of the 
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journal, some records of the Royal Society, a number of letters and reports 
from Cook, extracts from English newspapers, a complete calendar of 
documents relating to the voyage, and a detailed account of the ship’s 
company. It may be doubted whether any other material of importance 
will come to light, but even without it the historian is here presented with 
the fullest account of the original documents bearing on Cook’s first 
voyage. 

This material is prefaced by a long Introduction. The first section is 
a detailed account of the exploration of the Pacific up to the time of the 
first voyage. Geographical theory, the details of the voyages, the motives 
of those who sailed and of those at home who sent them on their travels, 
the scientific problems, and the results of Cook’s work are all brilliantly 
set out. 


‘If we contemplate these voyages of Cook against the background 
of geographical thought, or as an exercise in the strategy of empire, 
we may consider their results as primarily negative. There was 
no continent. There was no north-west passage. There was to 
be no grand struggle for the domination of lakes and forests 
and fertile plains of the Terra Australis. . . . Nevertheless the 
negative aspect of these voyages is but one aspect. The positive 
geographical achievement is the construction of a coherent map of 
the Pacific.’ 


The positive achievement was also technical, in the domain of navi- 
gation; humane, in the banishment from whatever vessel Cook com- 
manded of the scurvy that had touched Pacific voyages with hell; 
administrative, in the management of ships and supplies; and psycholo- 
gical, in the management of human beings. 

The second section is a particular Introduction to the first voyage, 
dealing with the ship, The Endeavour; the men who sailed in her who, 
as Cook wrote, ‘ have gone through the fatigues and dangers of the whole 
Voyage with that cheerfulness and Allertness that will always do Honour 
to British Seamen’; and the details and the results of the voyage which 
began on 26 August 1768 and ended on 13 July 1771. 

The third section, a brief but illuminating ‘ note ’ on Polynesian history 
is followed by a scholarly discussion of the texts of the main manuscripts 
and subsidiary material. 

A final section ‘ is designed as a brief guide to the original drawings 
and charts derived from the voyage’. It is written by Mr. R. A. Skelton, 
superintendent of the Map Room of the British Museum, and editor of the 
extremely valuable portfolio of maps and drawings. This portfolio 
includes thirty-eight charts and views relating to the first voyage, most 
of them drawn by Cook. Mr. Skelton has made many direct contribu- 
tions to other parts of the volume, and his share of the work merits the 
warm tribute of Dr. Beaglehole. 

The journal itself occupies about half the volume. It is a day-to-day 
account of ‘remarkable occurrences on board His Majesty’s Bark 
Endeavour ’, annotated throughout with skill and discrimination, and 
illuminating every feature of the voyage and every side of Cook’s 
character and conduct. The ceremony of crossing the equator when all 
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who were unable or unwilling to pay a bottle of rum were ducked ‘ to 
the no small diversion of the rest’; Christmas day 1768 when ‘the 
People were none of the Soberest ’"—Banks called them ‘ abominably 
drunk’, while Hawkesworth suppressed the remark; a wise restraint 
in the search for a rumoured land in the south-west Pacific: ‘I did not 
think myself at liberty to spend time in searching for what I was not sure 
to find’; the health of the crew on arrival at Tahiti ‘ owing in a great 
measure to the Sour Krout, Portable Soup and Malt ’ which the men ate 
in such quantity once it was served ‘ for the Cabbin Table’ that it had to 
be rationed; the long and detailed account of Tahiti and its people; 
the favourable weather for the observations of the transit of Venus ‘ so 
that we had every advantage we could desire’; the abandoning of the 
search for the southern continent in Lat. 40° 22’ S. ‘ having not the least 
visible signs of land’; the careful charting of the coasts of New Zealand 
and the caution in the description of it, since ‘ many things are founded 
only on Conjetor for we were too short a time in any one place to learn 
much of their interior policy’; the sound conclusion, ‘ This country, 
which before now was thought to be a part of the imaginary southern 
continent ’ was in fact ‘ Two large Islands divided from each other by a 
strait’; the tribute to the crew after the disaster on the Great Barrier 
Reef when ‘no men ever behaved better than they have done on this 
occasion’; the first description of a kangaroo which except for ‘ the 
head and ears which I thought something like a Hare’s bears no sort of 
resemblance to any European animal I have ever saw . . . its progression 
is by hoping or jumping 7 or 8 feet at each hop upon its hind legs only ’; 
the significance of the open sea to the west of ‘ Carpentaria or the Northern 
extremity of New-Holland . . . which gave me no small satisfaction not 
only because of the dangers and fatigues of the Voyage were drawing to 
an end, but by being able to prove that New-Holland and New-Guinea 
are two separate Lands or Islands, which untill this day hath been a 
doubtfull point with Geographers ’; the state of The Endeavour when she 
reached Java ‘so that it was a matter of surprise to everyone who saw 
her bottom how we have kept her above water; and yet in this condition 
we had saild some hundreds of Leagues in as dangerous a Navigation 
as is in any part of the world, happy in being ignorant of the continual 
Danger we were in’; and the final tragedy of ‘ the effects of the unwhol- 
some air of Batavia’: ‘ We came in here with as healthy a ships company 
as need [go] to Sea and after a stay of not quite 3 Months lift it in the 
condition of an Hospital besides the loss of 7 Men.’ 

From Java Cook wrote to the Secretary to the Admiralty: ‘ In this 
Journal I have with undisguised truth and without gloss inserted the 
whole transactions of the Voyage and made such remarks and given such 
description of things as I thought was necessary in the best manner I 
was Capable off’. He claimed, with justice, that the charts and plans 
‘ were made with all the care and accuracy that time and circumstances 
would admit of’. And he concluded that, in spite of the disaster on the 
Great Barrier Reef, which ‘ prov’d a fatal stroke to the remainder of the 
Voyage’, it would be ‘found as Compleat as any before made to the 
South Seas’. Those were modest claims. They are matched by the 
modesty of Dr. Beaglehole who gives great praise to all who have helped 
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him but says nothing of his own contribution. This is indeed ‘ un- 
disguised truth and without gloss ’, and a worthy memorial, written by a 
New Zealander, to the greatness of James Cook. 


J. N. L. BAKgr. 


Documents of British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woopwarp 
and RoHAN Butter. Third Series, vol. viii, 1938-9; vol. ix, 1939. 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1955.) 


THESE two volumes complete the third series of the Woodward-Butler 
enterprise by adding documents on British Far Eastern policy between 
4 August 1938 and 5 September 1939. The first date has no particular 
significance in Far Eastern affairs; it was chosen to illustrate the inter- 
relation of European and Far Eastern developments during the later 
stages of the Czechoslovak crisis. Unfortunately, therefore, we must wait, 
how long nobody knows, for the publication of the relevant documents 
for the previous fourteen months—covering the period from the Lukou- 
chiao incident or, better still perhaps, Mr. Chamberlain’s arrival at 
10 Downing Street—to understand the local setting and the cautious but 
uncompromising attitude of the British Government towards Japanese 
aspirations. We already know a good deal from American sources about 
President Roosevelt’s persistent refusal in the second half of 1937 to 
join Great Britain in any policy of sanctions against Japan. But it is also 
clear that Japan did not wish at this stage to involve herself in war with 
any of the Western Powers and, while Great Britain did not nurse any 
illusions as to the implacable character of Japanese ambitions, she was 
not without hope that Japanese resources would prove inadequate for 
a prolonged struggle. The stage was thus already set before August 
1938 for a complicated play of pressure and resistance in which each 
Power, while uneasily aware of its own embarrassments, was buoyed up 
by speculation as to the weaknesses of the other. 

The Munich agreement does not appear to have emboldened the 
Japanese. Viewing the scene from Shanghai Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
the British ambassador to China, was pessimistic: ‘ the Japanese reaction 

. . is that we are prepared to put up with almost any indignity rather 
than fight’. But this was not the opinion of closer observers. Mr. 
Grew, the United States ambassador to Japan, thought that the Munich 
agreement had had a salutary effect, and that ‘ most influential Japanese 
circles would have liked to see the continuance in Europe of a state of 
anxiety and discord’. The British ambassador in Tokyo, Sir Robert 
Craigie, thought the same. ‘ The strengthening of our position here 
becomes more apparent with every turn for the better in Europe’ (viii, 
no. 148; ef. no. 170). Soon there was, indeed, a turn for the worse, 
but as long as Great Britain stayed out of war in Europe there was a chance 
that she might strengthen her forces in the Far East, and in time her 
rearmament might allow reinforcement even if the European discord 
continued. And Japan had other reasons for circumspection: the dis- 
concerting Chinese resistance, her own precarious economy, the possibility 
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of a German deal with China, Russian attack or American boycott—all 
these were, in their different ways, obstacles to the reckless extension of 
her commitments to which she might suddenly be pressed by ‘ outbursts 
of anti-British fury’ of ‘this highly emotional people’, in Craigie’s 
words. 

It is hardly surprising in the circumstances that the two ambassadors, 
men of exceptional ability and experience, gave conflicting advice to the 
Foreign Office; reconciliation of the opposing views was not always 
easy, but the difficulties were not shirked. Clark Kerr favoured increased 
and more demonstrative support for China; she must be kept in the fight. 
Craigie, who agreed that Japan had no certainty of victory, opposed such 
action if it was likely to concentrate on Great Britain the whole weight 
of Japanese exasperation. Already the Japanese Government regarded, or 
professed to regard, Great Britain as mainly responsible for China’s 
continued resistance. To steer between defiance and surrender Craigie 
had in the first instance to keep Japanese officials in almost permanent 
conversation; and he had to have something to talk about. Of necessity, 
therefore, British policy sought some general settlement of Far Eastern 
differences which would reconcile Japanese needs and demands with 
Chinese independence, while at the same time safeguarding foreign 
interests from the encroachments of both Powers; and in this approach 
to the problem Craigie had the approval, though not the very active 
support, of the United States ambassador. But Craigie was constantly 
aware, in spite of any improvement in Anglo-Japanese relations after the 
Munich agreement, of imminent emotional storms. ‘ “‘ Susceptibilities ”’ 
is surely a polite term for the frenzied mania of nationalist opinion in 
this country when still further stimulated by war ’, he wrote on 4 November 
1938. . 

The policy then which Craigie, with the approval of Lord Halifax, 
followed for this critical thirteen months called for firmness and finesse, 
and combined a patient resistance to Japanese pressure with sufficient 
talk about the possibility of a ‘ fair and reasonable ’ settlement to prevent 
a breach. The substance of these two volumes deals with the long series 
of arguments and differences over specific points of dispute arising 
more particularly from efforts to resist Japanese encroachments on 
British concessions in China. The editor has found it impossible to deal 
in detail with all these issues, and has concentrated mainly on the two 
important centres of Tientsin and Shanghai. Sometimes the Japanese 
authorities had a plausible case from the point of view of security and 
belligerent rights; sometimes the Japanese Foreign Office had to attempt 
an unconvincing justification of some act of local heavy-handedness by 
the army; but it is clear throughout that encroachment on the British 
position seemed a desirable policy in itself, whether legally justifiable or 
not. There is no doubt that the Foreign Office failed for a time to 
understand the strength of the Japanese case for the handing over 
of the four Chinese involved in the assassination of an official of the 
Japanese-sponsored regime. The Japanese case was considered to be 
less convincing on other issues, however, and in the last resort Baron 
Hiranuma, the prime minister, did not intend to involve himself in war 
with Britain. Currency questions, in which the British Government was 
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heavily involved, also played a large part in the Sino-Japanese struggle, 
and there is a lot of information about these technical issues, although 
they were not primarily the concern of the Foreign Office. 


W. N. MeEp.uicorr. 


Merchant Shipping and the Demands of War. By C. B. A. BEHRENS. 
(History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series; 
London, H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, 19535.) 


SHIPPING, along with man-power, was one of the two crucial bottlenecks 
of the second World War. For Britain and her allies, engaged in waging 
war from bases scattered all over the world on an enemy with a firm 
grasp of interior lines, shipping was, as Miss Behrens says, a part of 
strategy itself. It is natural, therefore, that it is reckoned worthy of a 
volume to itself in the civil series of War Histories, and its significance 
and importance are fully brought out in the present study. 

The first World War had already given us ample experience of how 
crucial shipping could be, and it is not surprising that there had been 
considerable thought and planning before September 1939. It was 
impossible, however, for this planning to be very effective, for nobody 
could have any clear ideas beforehand as to what shipping would be 
available, what would be the nature of the demands on it for imports 
and military use, or what would be the capacity of the British ports and 
transport system to handle imports under possible air attack. None of 
these factors can meaningfully be considered separately, for the answer 
you give to each of them depends on your assumptions about the others. 
During the thirties, moreover, with our ports under-used and many of 
our ships laid up, we found it psychologically difficult to think in terms 
of-a shortage, the more so as it was believed the neutral ships, excluded 
from their normal trade with the enemy, would flock to our service. 

This question of the inter-dependence of all the factors involved is 
the one thing which emerges most clearly from Miss Behrens’s account 
of the beginnings of shipping control in 1939-40. Shipping require- 
ments could not be estimated unless import requirements were fully 
known, and this could not be done until the Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Supply had fuller control over the types of supplies for which 
they were respectively responsible, so that they could draw up realistic 
programmes. Similarly, port capacity could not be estimated without 
considering what types of goods were to be handled, from what types of 
ships, and in what particular ports. The lesson of this period was that 
control, to be effective, had to be comprehensive. Proper budgeting 
and programming of the use of ships had to wait on proper control over 
the use of foodstuffs and materials. 

This lesson was forced on Britain by the series of crises which began 
with the Fall of France and continued up to and beyond the turning 
point of the war in 1942. At one time it looked as if we could not 
possibly import enough to maintain rations and war production, at 
another, as if the west coast ports and the railway system would break 
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down under the strain of traffic diverted from the east coast; but some- 
how all these crises were got through and in the process an efficient 
organization was evolved. 

Another thing which stands out clearly from Miss Behrens’s 
account is that it is essential to have shipping under a single, civilian 
control. The Ministry of War Transport was able to work so effectively 
because it had the services of experts, mainly from the shipping com- 
panies, and because it was able to keep the supply of shipping to the 
military forces, as well as to the civil departments, firmly under its own 
control. It was thus able to prevent the tendency of the Services to 
play for safety by accumulating reserves of shipping which they could 
not fully use. It could also make the best use of available ships, e.g. 
by shipping civil and military cargoes together and using troopships and 
military supply ships for civil purposes on the way back. 

We are also shown how shipping control, which began on the basis 
of the needs of the United Kingdom, had to be extended until by the 
end of the war it covered the whole of the free world. A fascinating 
account is given of the problems of the ‘ Indian Ocean Area’, showing 
how the need to supply the British forces in the Middle East gradually 
led the Ministry of War Transport to the point where it became re- 
sponsible for meeting the needs of most of Africa, India, southern Asia, 
and Australasia, as well as the Middle East itself. By an intricate plan- 
ning of the movements of the ships which sailed from Britain in the 
convoys for Suez via the Cape, together with a small amount of tonnage 
maintained in the Indian Ocean, it somehow proved possible to do this. 
Troops and military supplies reached Port Said and Alexandria and 
eventually, after engaging in the ‘ cross trades’, made their way back 
home again with imports. Egypt was kept going with nitrates from 
Chile and coal from South Africa, and Australia and New Zealand with 
fertilizers from the Red Sea, and although breakdown was often threat- 
ened, it never actually happened, except for the Bengal famine of 1943. 
But in the process we found ourselves having to try to control the 
internal economies of countries which lacked the traditions and ad- 
ministrative machines necessary for this to be done efficiently. 

After Pearl Harbour shipping policy turned mainly on co-operation 
between Britain and the United States. This was not an unqualified 
success. The American naval and military leaders were suspicious of 
British demand for help to meet civil import needs in Britain and the 
other countries for which we were responsible. They also insisted on 
controlling themselves the shipping which they felt they needed for 
military purposes. The War Shipping Administration never succeeded 
in exercising the control over military shipping which the Ministry of 
War Transport exercised on the British side. America’s own import 
needs were small and therefore Americans found it difficult to appreciate 
the needs of an economy entirely dependent on imports. In spite of 
the massive American output of new ships, therefore, the threat of a 
shipping crisis seemed to jeopardize the success of military operations 
right up to the early months of 1945. Then it suddenly vanished, for 
the American Services proved unable to use all the shipping they had 
demanded, and released it for British use. 
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These are some of the main themes of a fascinating study. The 
book is lively and well written. It deals clearly and comprehensibly 
with the inevitable technicalities. In the text the important points are 
clearly made, while the detailed statistical evidence on which they are 
based is assembled in the series of appendices to each chapter. But the 
book always retains its interest for the general reader. It does full 
justice to the problems of administration and organization, but it never 
forgets the mighty drama of which they formed part. Nor, in spite of 
the cloak of anonymity, are we allowed to forget the men and women 
who made it possible, whether they were civil servants, or shipowners, 
or the officers and men who manned the ships. Altogether, it is a 
thoroughly worth-while piece of work. 


J. F. SLEEMAN. 
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Short Notices 


Tue medical activities of the ancient Egyptians have attracted little 
attention from historians and even from Egyptologists in recent times. 
M. Gustave Lefebvre’s careful treatise, Essai sur la Médecine Egyptienne de 
Epoque Pharaonique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956), 
embellished with ample footnotes, is therefore a welcome addition to the 
existing knowledge. As we are told in the Odyssey, Egypt was a land 
which produced drugs in abundance and where physicians, as veritable 
gods, took precedence over all other men. Herodotus takes up the story, 
and relates how skilled were the medical men of ancient Egypt. Greece 
drew upon this source of learning, and it is obvious that even Hippocrates, 
who reconstructed the entire medical outlook about 400 B.c., reaffirmed 
certain basic principles which had been formulated in much earlier times 
by physicians of Egypt. Unfortunately the names of the leading pioneers 
have been lost, for the most part, and it is doubtful whether Imhotep, so 
famous as a politician and as an architect, was also actually a physician, 
although there are authorities who would have him deified and placed 
alongside the more familiar Greek god Aesculapius. All that we know 
of early Egyptian medicine is derived from the surviving writings, or 
papyri: in particular the Papyrus Ebers and the Papyrus Edwin Smith, 
each named after its discoverer, and both dated about the beginning of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The former is preserved at Leipzig, the latter at 
New York. From those writings, and other ‘ papyri’, smaller and of 
less significance, we learn that the treatment of fractures and dislocations, 
described in the Edwin Smith Papyrus (a treatise in surgery), had already 
made substantial progress. Nevertheless the surgery of the time of the 
Pharaohs could not advance very far, since it lacked the essential basis of 
anatomical knowledge. The Edwin Smith Papyrus is, however, a sound 
guide so far as it goes, and it is remarkably free from the superstition 
and magic which pervades the Ebers Papyrus, which consists mainly of 
lists of diseases, each with the appropriate remedy, a purely empiric system. 
Incantations as well as drugs are listed and the number of drugs, of 
animal as well as vegetable origin, is very large and varied. The prescrip- 
tion of this unknown physician for the treatment of baldness is an oint- 
ment containing fat from the lion, the hippopotamus and the crocodile 
(p. 49). We may smile at this, and at the use of blood and excrement of 
the bat for diseases of the eyes, diseases of great importance in ancient 
Egypt, and still very prevalent. There may be some magical reason for 
the choice, as the bat was believed to be blind, but we should also remem- 
ber that its tissues are rich in Vitamin A, which vitamin is efficient in 
certain eye disorders. We need not therefore ridicule too readily the 
remedies of ancient Egypt. The knowledge which was handed on 
to the more critical philosopher-physicians of Greece w23 a truly valuable 
heritage. The book is illustrated by eight plates which deserve more 
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explicit captions. There is an adequate index of general nature, and also 
an index to the existing translations of the various medical papyri. 
The author is to be congratulated on his evaluation and exposition of an 
obscure corner of the history of medicine. Doucias GUTHRIE. 


M. Jean Mazard has for some years been devoting himself to the study 
of the coins of North Africa, and now, thanks to the generosity of the 
Government of Algeria, he has been able to present his work in the form 
of a handsome and fully equipped Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Maure- 
taniaeque (Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, for the Government General 
of Algeria, 1955). ‘The foundation of these studies was laid in 1860-3 
by Ludwig Mueller, director of the cabinet of coins at Copenhagen. 
M. Mazard has been able to build much higher on his foundations, 
thanks to the work of later scholars such as M. Louis Chevrier and par- 
ticularly to the result of excavations. Of the collections of coins that he 
has used those of Paris, London, and Copenhagen are the most important. 
The work of M. Mazard is of a quality to appeal to experts; but, in a 
review as short as this, one can only point out a few of the features 
which may immediately interest the general reader. The difficulties of the 
work are considerable. Legends are few, and often in the tricky Punic 
script. The royal portraits present grave difficulties of identification. 
For instance, it is doubtful if there were two men named Syphax; history 
knows only of one, but the coins seem to show two. M. Mazard decides 
that there is one only, with coins in two separate styles. He denies to 
Africa the fine silver tetradrachms with young or old head of Melcarth 
and reverse, elephant with or without mahout. But he does assign to 
Jugurtha the fine silver didrachm, with diademed head to left and elephant 
on the reverse, though they have close associations with coins of the 
Barcids in Spain. The coins are most interesting where they touch 
history. Here we meet again Masinissa and Syphax, friend and enemy of 
Rome in the second Punic war; Jugurtha, the bold bad ruffian who led 
the Romans a dance for a good part of ten years, and Bocchus who 
finally betrayed him to Sulla. Moving on a little later, we meet Juba I 
who with the Pompeians fought Caesar at Thapsus—the king stigmatized 
as ‘a complete fool and brute ’, the adventurer Publius Sittius who with 
a body of his likes founded a sort of little kingdom at Cirta, and finally 
Juba II, son of Juba I, to whom Augustus gave in marriage Cleopatra, 
daughter of the famous Cleopatra and Antony, and set him up to rule in 
Mauretania. This curious little dynasty only ended when Caligula 
called Ptolemaeus, the son of Juba, to Rome, picked a quarrel with him 
and put him to death. One little point for the expert: M. Mazard denies 
to the town of Babba the coins of Nero and Galba hitherto assigned to it 
and transfers them to Buthrotum. His arguments seem sufficient and 
get rid of what has always been felt as a difficulty in the sudden emergence 
of a late African coinage. The easiest way to approach the book is by 
way of the plates, on which one can at once see the general character of 
the coinage—its style, so often uncouth, and its characteristic selection 
of types. The series of royal portraits mainly show wild bearded heads. 
On the reverse, the horse is the predominant type, but lions and elephants 
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also appear. The coinage of Juba II is much more in the Roman tradi- 
tion. The autonomous coinage of the cities is fond of types of city- 
goddess and gateway. The chief deities are Baal, Melcarth, Isis and, 
if we may call her a deity, Africa. The book has its proper complement 
of indexes and the plates, even if printed on rather dazzling white paper, 
are excellent. We may count ourselves fortunate in the happy chance 
that has made it possible for M. Mazard to give his work such a noble 
and permanent form. HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


The Augustan principate brought a number of interesting innovations 
in the military sphere, but it retained the Republican system of looking to 
the sons of senators and of equestrian or municipal notables for its staff 
officers — military tribunes and prefects—the only modification being 
that a new stepping-stone, via the primipilate, allowed men who had 
distinguished themselves as centurions to enter the same officer-class. 
A study of the origins of that class, in any period, can throw much light 
on the development of the Roman world, and Jaako Suolahti is to be 
congratulated on attempting such a study for the whole period up to the 
death of Augustus in The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican 
Period (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1955, and Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz), and on choosing to set forth his discussion in English. 
It must be confessed that his English is not always idiomatic, and that 
the three pages of corrigenda at the end do not account for all the printers’ 
devilries resulting from the production of the book in Helsinki; and 
though he has read widely, he seems to lack the special qualifications for a. 
successful treatment of an admittedly complex subject. In brief, he 
attempts to list all known officers, above the centurionate and below the 
rank of legate, to analyse their social and geographical origins, period 
by period up to the death of Augustus, and in the process to illustrate 
the extent to which the power of the patrician and other noble families 
in the senate was gradually diluted by the admission of new senators, 
most of whom secured access to it through their own or their fathers’ 
military service. The hard core of the book is to be found in its lists of 
tribuni militum (pp. 307-20), viri navales (p. 320) and praefecti (pp. 321-37), 
arranged in chronological order of service, and in the index of recorded 
officers, arranged alphabetically according to their somina (pp. 341-98). 
A check of the latter shows that it leaves much to be desired, particularly 
in the Augustan period and in its attention to the epigraphic material; 
too many names are included which have no right to be there, and there 
are many omissions: it fails to include all known sribuni militum a populo, 
for example, and plenty of municipal officers without cognomina who should 
belong to the time of Augustus at latest. The author notes the signi- 
ficance of new nomina entering the army-list; if his Vorstudien had been 
devoted more to prosopography and to Roman nomenclature, and less 
to the social structure of the Roman upper class and its magistrates, he 
would undoubtedly have been able to include a fuller and more interesting 
series of names in his index. His discussion is usually clear, though at 
times unnecessarily prolix; and there is much of interest in his statistical 
analysis, which aims at showing the proportions of new families among 
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the officers in his main periods (509-219, 218-134, 133-82, 81-49, 48-30 
and 29 B.C.—A.D. 14): but since his collection and analysis of the individual 
names are inadequate, the statistics cannot be accepted as reliable. 
The book must therefore be adjudged unsuccessful; and yet the author’s 
diligence and modesty deserve a warm tribute, and it is to be hoped that 
his reward will come when a definitive study of the subject takes into 
account many of his ideas, as it certainly ought todo. Eric Brrzey. 


Roman and Saxon Withington (Occasional Papers No. 8, Department 
of English Local History, University College of Leicester, 1955) is a 
notable addition to an established series of local studies. The author, 
Mr. H. P. R. Finberg, emphasizes his theme by his sub-title, ‘ A Study 
in Continuity ’, and his essay is much more than a survey of developments 
in a single Gloucestershire parish. It is an attempt to throw light on a 
basic problem of early English history, the problem of how far the 
Anglo-Saxons mixed with the Britons and took over their towns, their 
villages and their estates. Opinion is still divided. On one extreme 
are those who would sweep an area clear of Britons before admitting 
the English with their own quite different language and institutions. On 
the other extreme are those who would deny that the English settlement 
was a ‘ mass migration of free peasants ’, and would argue that the Anglo- 
Saxons were no more than an é/ife of war-lords who intruded themselves 
into a predominantly Celtic population, taking over Romano-British 
estates and basing their own society and economy on what they found 
already in existence. Few scholars today would subscribe to either of 
these extreme views, and it is recognized that extreme cases, if they 
occurred at all, are likely to have been exceptional. It is recognized, 
too, that there is room for wide divergences between, say, Sussex and 
Gloucestershire. But the basic question, which has agitated scholars 
since the times of Seebohm, Maitland and Vinogradoff, is by no means an 
idle academic debate. Upon our answer to it depends our conceptior. 
of the origins of English society. To put it bluntly, did English society 
spring from the slave population of the ‘ manor’ or did it spring from 
a ‘community of free peasants’? The current view is that English 
social history begins with communities of free peasants, but in recent 
years it has been subjected to an increasing attack from a ‘ Celtic England ’ 
party. The more extravagant claims of this group are about as substantial 
as Celtic twilight itself, for it is surely fantastic to see the Anglo-Saxons 
as a mere handful of wanderers rapidly and silently smothered in a Celtic 
embrace. Some of its more sober arguments, however, have at least 
dented the armour of the accepted view, and most scholars are now 
prepared to yield a little more space to the Britons and their influence 
in England. Mr. Finberg approaches the problem by seeking to recon- 
struct what happened at Withington. In the last resort he fails to prove 
that the Anglo-Saxons there adopted the Romano-British estates and 
their organization, but he marshals his evidence so persuasively and so 
convincingly that he makes out a very strong case for this kind of ‘ con- 
tinuity’. The area he has chosen to study, however, is one in which 
on general grounds we might expect to find ‘ continuity ’ between Roman 
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Britain and Anglo-Saxon England. Therefore, even if probabilities 
could be converted into certainties in Gloucestershire, it would not 
follow that they could be safely applied to other areas. Mr. Finberg is 
well aware of this, of course, and he makes no exaggerated claims for 
his conclusions. His main object, perhaps, is to demonstrate that in 
the study of local history lies the best chance of finding answers to the 
crucial question of ‘ continuity’. Of this there can be no doubt, and 
Mr. Finberg’s essay is as stimulating in its approach as it is important 
in its conclusions. F. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


The position, of Stalin, an autocrat ruling through transparently 
unreal republican forms, resembled that of an early Roman emperor to an 
extraordinary degree; even the achievements of his people in war or 
peace were acclaimed, as on Roman inscriptions, as Ais achievements. 
The fact that, like so many Caesars, he is now being posthumously 
execrated, adds point to the comparison. The moment is propitious for 
a new translation of Tacitus’s grim study in despotism: the purges, 
the intrigues, the effects of fear and flattery on administration. (Tacitus 
on Imperial Rome: a new translation of the Azna/s, with an Introduction 
by Michael Grant; London: Penguin Books, 1956.) Professor Grant 
prefaces his translation with a useful Introduction on Tacitus’s back- 
ground and subject, on the Roman conception of history as rhetoric, and 
on the problems of rendering Tacitus’s highly personal style into con- 
temporary, readable English. The result, like all the Penguin transla- 
tions, is very interesting as a study in the translator’s art. To avoid 
filling the text with unfamiliar names, many of these are removed to 
footnotes; whether this will placate the general reader, experience will 
show. Technical terms (consul, praetor, &c.) are explained in a glossary; 
but is the general reader really too tender-stomached to digest ‘ legion ’ 
or ‘centurion’? The latter is rendered ‘ company-commander’ or 
‘ (junior) staff-officer’; which invites the reader to imagine a modern 
staff-officer, instead of making the slight effort necessary to conceive of 
something characteristically Roman. Legions become ‘ brigades’, and 
a legion plus complement of auxilia a ‘division’. This makes (¢.g.) 
Suetonius defeat Boudicca with ‘ a brigade and detachments of another ’, 
while the 9th and 2nd divisions are absent (pp. 319, 321); an entirely 
misleading picture. To dispute the merits of some other translations 
in detail, this is not the place; but a few grumbles will not prevent us 
.from wishing Tacitus a wide circulation in this new dress. 

A. R. Burn. 


The interest of the late Dr. G. L. Prestige in patristic studies found 
notable expression in his Bampton Lectures for 1940 entitled Fathers and 
Heretics as well as in another book, God in Patristic Thought. His latest 
contribution (St. Basil the Great and Abpollinaris of Laodicea, London: 
S.P.C.K., 1956) is a slim posthumous volume edited from his papers by 
Mr. Henry Chadwick of Queens’ College, Cambridge. It deals with the 
much disputed questions of the alleged correspondence between St. 
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Basil and Apollinaris, with a translation of the letters and two Appen- 
dices on ‘ The text of the “ Eustathian Document”’’ and ‘ Ancient 
Misrepresentation of Apollinaris’, of which the former’s critical text 
owes much to the industrious erudition and erudite industry of Fr. H. de 
Riedmattem, O.P. and would, even if it stood alone, give the volume a 
claim to the attention of scholars. But as all students of the fourth 
century A.D. are aware, the very name of Apollinaris awakens echoes of 
controversy: even in the twentieth century Dr. Rashdall used to remark, 
‘If Gore says I ama Sabellian, he’s an Apollinarian’. And in these pages 
Dr. Prestige shows in vigorous and incisive phrases that he has found a 
theme after his own heart. It would be too much to expect that he would 
carry all students with him from point to point, and even those who 
incline on the whole to accept the genuineness of the correspondence 
may hesitate to follow him in speaking for example of ‘ the callous way 
in which Basil had thrown Apollinaris himself to the wolves when 
Athanasius, who died in 373, was no longer present to defend him’. 
But the book tackles an admittedly difficult subject in a very lively 
manner, and its sixty-six pages will be found well worth reading. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Miss Dorothy Whitelock’s compilation of English Historical Documents 
¢. 00-1042 (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1955) deserves more than 
a short notice. It is difficult to exaggerate the value to students of this 
volume of Professor D. C. Douglas’s ambitious series, the declared 
purpose of which is ‘ to make generally accessible a wide selection of the 
fundamental sources of English history’. Miss Whitelock has brought 
together in translation hundreds of pages of documents, but this is 
perhaps the least part of her achievement. The notes and the Introduc- 
tions provide wholly admirable summaries of the basic sources and of the 
results of recent researches. The labour involved in a work of this kind 
is very great, but Miss Whitelock shows an intimate knowledge of all 
groups of documents and of all relevant aspects of the period. The three 
main divisions of the material are (1) Secular Narrative Sources, (2) 
Charters and Laws, and (3) Ecclesiastical Sources, each prefaced by its 
own Introduction and bibliography, and the whole preceded by over a 
hundred pages devoted to a skilfully compressed summary of the period. 
It is inevitable that experts will notice an occasional omission in the 
bibliographies and will now and then differ about what should or should 
not have been included, but it remains a fact that, taken together, these 
bibliographies are a brilliant introduction to, and a useful guide through, 
modern criticism of the sources themselves. If it were complained that 
many of the references will never be used by ‘ the majority of those who 
teach or who study history ’, the answer would be that they will not be 
without value to the specialist. For it should be emphasized that Miss 
Whitelock’s volume is itself a substantial work of scholarship, not merely 
a collection of sources in translation. Pride of place is given to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, translations from which occupy one hundred 
pages. For the first time the student can see the various manuscripts 
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set out together in translation, and no longer will there be any excuse for 
casual quotation from ‘ the Chronicle’ as though it existed in a single 
version only. The notes and the Introduction to this section embody 
the results of much original research, and they constitute an independent 
contribution of great importance to the study of the various manuscripts 
and their development. The arrangement of the book is at all points 
clear and easy to follow, and it goes without saying that no student, from 
the undergraduate upwards, can afford to neglect these documents and 
the learned commentary which accompanies them. 
F. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


Kurt-Georg Cram, in Judicium Belli. Zum Rechtscharakter des Krieges 
im Deutschen Mittelalter (Beihefte zum Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 5 
Minster and Cologne: Béhlau, 1955), analyses carefully numerous 
descriptions of battles with fhe emphasis on the way action is joined and 
the claim of victory established. His main sources are the chroniclers 
of Imperial history from the late Carolingian period to the end of the 
thirteenth century. Dr. Cram starts from Erben’s interpretation of the 
medieval battle as legal action and examines how far the formalism of 
agreed proceedings interfered with the natural course of military events. 
Finally he reaches the conclusion that those quasi-legal elements, designed 
to safeguard recognized decisions between conflicting claims, remain 
mere gestures without influence on the decision during the earlier period. 
But the development of Roman law studies and feudal thought in the age 
of Barbarossa stimulated the formalistic element in warfare by giving a 
stronger emphasis to the legal aspect. At the same time the rise of 
chivalry adds another element working mainly subconsciously in parallel 
direction, when the two antagonists agree to eliminate the less glorious 
preliminaries and concentrate on the decision by battle at a definite time 
and place. In this way the author traces the origin of those conceptions 
of knighthood which were so impressively described as symptoms of 
the final stage of medieval civilization by J. Huizinga; the Dutch his- 
torian’s notion of ‘ homo ludens ’ is used by the author as basic explanation 
for all formalism in medieval warfare. Such construction, in which 
belief in symbolic forms appears less effective during the earlier period 
than in the more rationalized society after 1150, is certainly interesting 
and also rather paradoxical. The author is very conscious of the diffi- 
culty of finding out the genuine structure of military events from reports 
written by clerical chroniclers, who in most cases were more influenced 
by literary tradition from antiquity, patristic and vernacular legends than 
by experience directly drawn from the field of battle. Dr. Cram’s method 
is designed to overcome this difficulty by the broad sweep of his survey, 
in which literary conventions may become recognizable by their repetitive 
character. But the possibility remains that an enquiry into select cases, 
where the sources allow a discussion of a battle decision in its military 
and political context, would offer a more conclusive understanding of those 
forms of thought which underlie the actions of medieval men in this 
field. Hans Lresescutrz 
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Oorkonden betreffende een tiental Marken, edited by D. Th. Enklaar and 
J. Ph. de Monté ver Loren (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1956) is 
the fourth volume of the Fontes Minores Medii Aevi It contains 
a selection of documents, mainly unprinted before, concerning ten 
‘ marks ’, i.e. districts held in common ownership, in various parts of 
the Netherlands. Each section has a brief Introduction explaining the 
locality and nature of each of the ‘ marks ’, and a note of the literature 
relating to it. There is a good deal of variety in the matter, which ranges 
from draining a fen to granting rights of cutting wood in a forest besides 
more ordinary transfers of real estate. The whole is designed to illustrate 
the conditions of tenure before the introduction of feudalism. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The literature on the papal reform and the investiture contest is 
immense and never ceases to grow; and local studies of their impact on 
various parts of Europe have given detail and colour to more generalized 
pictures of the age. But in spite of the brief studies of Schwarz and the 
numerous works of Fliche, no full and scholarly account exists of the 
relations of the papacy, the French king and the bishops who recognized 
his suzerainty in this period—the most considerable monarchy to sur- 
render the right of investiture without an open struggle. In his doctoral 
thesis, Studien zum Investiturproblem in Frankreich: Papsttum, Kénigtum 
und Episkopat im Zeitalter der gregorianischen Kirchenreform (1049-1119) 
(Schriften der Universitat des Saarlandes. Saarbriicken: West-Ost- 
Verlag, 1955), Dr. Alfons Becker attempts to fill the gap, and to tell the 
local story and illumine the general picture by a detailed investigation 
of diplomatic exchanges and of the evidence for what happened at 
episcopal elections and at other moments crucial for the relations of 
church and state—in particular, for the problem of investiture. Dr. 
Becker’s chief interest is practical and pragmatic, and his command of 
the subject able and thorough. The German is a trifle formless, but 
there is much that is well thought out and of great interest. In particular, 
he has worked out very carefully (so far as the evidence permits) how many 
bishoprics fell under the royal influence; the form this influence took; 
and its rises and falls. We may hope that the author will extend his 
studies to the many parts of France not under royal control. Lengthy 
Bemerkungen at the end of the book deal with the theorists of the contro- 
versy; but in the main Dr. Becker is less at home with theory than 
with practice. Thus he accepts without question the once conventional 
view that the ‘ Gelasian ’ theory was a Dwalismus (p. 15); and he discusses 
the influence of Cluny on the basis of two recent studies by Hallinger and 
Schieffer (pp. 30, 245), which are in this respect rather eccentric, and takes 
no notice of the general trend of recent study, which has suggested that 
nothing so coherent as a theory of feudalism or the Eigenkirchen was held 
by the leading Cluniacs. He is unaware of Erdmann’s argument 
(Deutsches Archiv, vi, 1943, 433 ff.) that personal relations with Henry II 
and Henry III affected the colour of Cluniac politics. The book is 
produced as economically as possible: the reader who imagines that 
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the smallest available print has been deployed for the text will suffer 
disillusionment when he turns to the notes and bibliography at the back. 
These can be made out with a magnifying glass; and though we sym- 
pathize with the difficulty of producing books in these expensive days, 
it does seem unfortunate that so able and scholarly a work should be so 
repulsively presented. C. N. L. Brooke. 


The Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, Canterbury, edited by Audrey 
M. Woodcock (Royal Historical Society: Camden Third Series, vol. 
Ixxxviii, 1956), draws attention to a little-known house of regular canons 
which was founded by Lanfranc in 1084 or 1085. The cartulary was 
compiled shortly before 1265 and shows that the priory, in spite of its 
archiepiscopal patronage, was not rich. Its estates were almost entirely 
in Kent and, except for a concentration in Canterbury and its suburbs, 
were in very small parcels, with a shilling or so of rent, and a tithe of 
demesne or wine, in some thirty-seven villages. In consequence, the 
main interest of the cartulary is both restricted and spasmodic. It 
provides many interesting glimpses of Kentish society in the thirteenth 
century, but rarely gives sufficient information about any particular place 
to make a deeper study possible. We may notice that one Reginald the 
tailor had several small holdings from the priory and a court of his own 
(no. 68), that the priory frequently bought land which had been mort- 
gaged to Jews, and that rents were not only let out to farm but sub-let 
and converted from goods in kind into cash (no. 202). But further 
advances cannot be made without recourse to the other printed cartularies 
of the district. In this respect, more editorial help would perhaps have 
been welcome. In no. 106, for example, the service of wal et watergang 
might leave one baffled if one did not know that the land in question 
was on Romney Marsh, or that further information was to be found in 
Miss Neilson’s Cartulary and Terrier of Bilsington, Kent. Similarly, a little 
more help might have been given with the hundreds and hundred-courts 
in which so many of the deeds were made, recorded, or sealed; and it 
would be interesting to have an explanation why charter no. 77, if it 
really refers to Betenham in Cranbrook Hundred, was recorded in West- 
gate Hundred. It would, however, be ungrateful to complain of what 
the editor has not done, when she has done so much. The text has been 
edited with care, the Introduction and Appendices provide the reader 
with all the available information about the priory itself, and there are 
splendid indices. The historians of Kentish society will certainly be 
grateful to Mrs. Woodcock for the material which she has put at their 
disposal. R. H. C. Davis. 


The manuscript of John Philipot’s Roll of the Constables of Dover Castle 
and Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports, 1627 (London: G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1956), edited by Mr. Francis W. Steer, is now among the Ash- 
burnham records deposited in the East Sussex Record Office and its 
publication is sponsored by the Record Committees of the County 
Councils of East Sussex and Kent. The original was written by John 
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Philipot, land and water bailiff of Sandwich and Somerset Herald and 
was presented by him in 1627 to George Villiers, duke of Buckingham 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, constable of Dover and Lord High 
Admiral. ‘The dedication explains that the writer’s object was to demon- 
strate to those malevolent persons who criticized the duke for his plural 
appointment that the association of these offices in one person had 
been frequent in the past, and to express gratitude to his patron. Past 
holders of the office of constable, from Earl Godwin to the duke of 
Buckingham are listed with brief biographical notes and to all but three 
are assigned their coats of arms. The names and arms of the eight 
knights associated with the constable in providing castle guard in the 
twelfth century are also included. As Mr. Steer points out in his ex- 
cellent Introduction, as an historical record Philipot’s roll is of very 
little value. Many historians have attempted to compile an accurate list 
of the constables of Dover, and to these John Philipot adds no new 
or more trustworthy information, and there are in fact many errors and 
omissions. Philipot was ‘a copyist who embroidered the bare outline 
of fact with a considerable amount of fancy’. The interest and charm 
of the document is as an exercise in heraldry and an example of seven- 
teenth-century English. One page is reproduced in photogravure and 
this shows the attractivemess of the original, which has unfortunately 
been wholly lost in printing. All the shields are reproduced, but in the 
hard colours associated with the page of flags in school atlases. The 
editor is fully aware of this drawback, and it would be unfair to criticize 
him for a technical difficulty: he explains that the oxydization of the 
silver and some discoloration of tinctures prevented reproduction by 
colour photography. Written as an extravagance, to honour a Lord 
Warden famed for his magnificence, the publication of this manuscript 
now may be welcomed, in the words of the present Lord Warden, Sir 
Winston Churchill, who contributes a foreword, as adding lustre to the 
fame of the ports. As such, collectors of literature on the Cinque Ports 
will be glad to add this carefully edited document to their libraries. 
KATHERINE M. E. Murray. 


When many learned societies are drastically reducing their output of 
texts and documents in face of rising costs, it is pleasant to welcome the 
appearance of a new series bearing the title Scriptores Latini Hiberniae. 
The first volume, edited by Fr. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., Professor of 
Medieval History in University College, Dublin, is The Writings of 
Bishop Patrick, 1074-1084 (Dublin: Institute for Advanced Studies, 1955). 
Patrick, the second bishop of the recently founded see of Dublin, has 
been drawn gradually out of the mist by Fr. Gwynn in a series of 
articles spread over fifteen years. He was a monk, consecrated by 
Lanfranc, to whom he promised canonical obedience, and Fr. Gwynn 
has shown that he was trained in the cathedral priory of Worcester, then 
at the height of its fervour under St. Wulfstan, first as prior and later 
as bishop. He has shown, moreover, that when still at Worcester 
Patrick achieved a mastery of Latin prose and verse and continued to 
correspond with old monastic friends when in Ireland. Besides his 
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reverence for Wulfstan, he had a lasting friendship with Aldwin, the 
monk who left the priory for a hermitage at Malvern and later became 
first prior there. The final proof of the Worcester origin of Patrick 
was the occurrence of the names of Aldwin-and Patrick consecutively 
in the Liber Vitae of Durham, where the whole Worcester community 
of the day was enrolled. Patrick’s writings consist of five poems and 
a prose tract. The poems are scattered in a small number of manuscripts 
in England and abroad, and are usually attributed to ‘ sanctus Patricius 
episcopus’. The prose Liber de tribus habitaculis animae is contained in 
numerous manuscripts and is there attributed occasionally to St. Augus- 
tine, more often to Caesarius of Arles. Only one manuscript contains 
both verse and prose items, but this attributes both to ‘ sanctus Patricius ’, 
and the last short poem is clearly an epistolary prologue to the treatise. 
Fr. Gwynn, by patient work among the manuscripts, has collected, 
identified and printed Bishop Patrick’s works for the first time, and has 
thus given one more proof of the importance of Worcester as a focus 
of both missionary fervour and literary activity, Latin as well as 
vernacular; he has also given to a shadowy name a substance and a 
personality. It may also be noted that he brings forward evidence 
(p. 7) of the existence of at least an embryo community of English monks 
at Dublin during Patrick’s episcopate. Fr. Gwynn does not mention 
the evidence from the Evesham Chronicle of the presence of Irish 
pilgrims in these Midland houses—the main route from the ports of 
north Wales to central and southern England crossed the Severn at 
Worcester—nor does he say whether the persistent attribution to ‘ Saint” 
Patrick had any significance beyond a desire to identify with a known 
celebrity. He might also have noted, when referring to the Liber Vitae, 
the photographic edition by the late A. Hamilton Thompson in the 
Surtees Society’s series (1923). Finally, it may be added that the volume 
is printed and produced by the Oxford University Press with all the 
grace and accuracy that might be expected. M. D. KNowLgs. 


Die Eauropdische Stadt im Mittelalter, a small volume by the late Fritz 
Rérig (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1955), was originally 
published in 1932 in the Propylaen-Weltgeschichte; but the present edition 
has been considerably enlarged from the author’s original manuscript. 
Even so, the reader will find comparatively little on non-German towns, 
be it those of France, England, Spain, or even Italy, and nothing at all 
on those of northern and eastern Europe. Within Germany, the accent 
is strongly on Liibeck—as might be expected from a leading authority 
on its history—and the towns connected with Liibeck through the 
Hanse, and on Nuremberg in the south. Within these limits, the book 
is a useful introduction to the history of medieval towns; it reads well 
and contains much interesting material, also on the art and architecture, 
the literature and the life of certain towns. As the author would have 
been the first to admit himself, it is extremely difficult to draw any 
generalizations from these facts, for urban life varied greatly within 
each country, and from one corner of Europe to the other; while the 
author’s aim has clearly been to stress the similarities. One of the 
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most important problems he tries to answer is the question: why did 
the Hanse and its members begin to lose their influence to non-German 
towns before the discoveries and the consequent shifting of the trade 
routes towards the Atlantic? There his arguments seem to be rather 
contradictory. He says that the Hanseatic merchants, in contrast with 
the English, were mere intermediaries and did not sell the produce of 
their own country, that they were not supported by a strong state, but 
became involved in the decline of the Empire (p. 46). Yet later (pp. 66, 
68) he admits that Dutch, rather than English, competition fatally weak- 
ened the Hanse, that the Dutch also were mere intermediaries, and that 
Dutch intervention destroyed the monopoly position and the political 
unity of the Hanse (nor, one has to add, were the Dutch merchants and 
skippers supported by a strong state); thus the first arguments seem to 
fall to the ground. At the end yet another point is made: the German 
territorial princes did not support ‘ their’ towns, but subjugated them 
and consciously weakened their political and economic powers, in 
contrast with England and other countries, where the burghers enjoyed 
an entirely different status and actively participated in the national life 
(pp. 122-4). Thus the decline of the German towns was caused by 
many different factors, internal and external, political and economic; 
it is a pity that the author has not attempted to co-ordinate these factors 
and to discuss their relative importance. F. L. Carsten. 


The publication of a tenth volume of Early Yorkshire Charters has only 
been made possible by a grant from the Trustees of the Pilgrim Trust: 
for even well-endowed societies like the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society find it difficult nowadays to finance a Record Series, let alone an 
expensive extra series such as that which has been devoted to the con- 
tinuation of Dr. William Farrer’s great but unfinished work. The volume 
now produced (extra series, vol. viii, 1955), like its predecessors, has 
been edited with meticulous care by Mr. Charles Clay. It gathers 
together the early charters of the Trussebut fee, a lordship that included 
the bulk of the Domesday holding of Erneis de Burun in the two counties 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire as well as the fee of Warter in the East 
Riding. These passed, in the reign of Henry I, to a certain Geoffrey 
son of Pain, whom Mr. Clay shows to have been a distinct person from, 
though nearly related to, Geoffrey Trussebut. The Trussebut family 
came to an end, at the close of the twelfth century, with three sisters and 
co-heiresses, of whom one married Everard de Ros. This gives Mr. 
Clay an excuse for adding as make-weight a selection of charters relating 
to the Ros holding of Helmsley, though not, one may add, those already 
printed in the Surtees Society’s edition of the Rievaulx Chartulary. 
So the end of Dr. Farrer’s task is now in sight, the principal fees out- 
standing being those of Mowbray, Percy, Tickhill, and Vescy. As in 
Mr. Clay’s earlier volumes, so here the scope of the original project 
has been enlarged to include a number of early thirteenth-century docu- 
ments, as well as charters relating to places that lay within the Honour 
but outside Yorkshire, namely, in the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 
Of the hundred: and fourteen charters that are here edited sixty two have 
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not been previously published: most of these are from the Warter 
priory chartulary and MS. Dodsworth vii in the Bodleian Library. 
Twelve originals, one of them a charter from King Stephen to Ranulf 
earl of Chester, are well reproduced in facsimile. The chief items of 
interest are brought together in an excellent subject index. Special 
attention may be drawn to a charter of 1190-1200, noticed in Ballard and 
Tait’s British Borough Charters but not hitherto printed, whereby Robert 
de Ros granted to his burgesses of Helmsley the liberties and customs 
enjoyed by the city of York. EDMUND CRASTER. 


Ecclesiology is the foundation-stone of English antiquarianism, 
and more has probably been written about the old churches of this 
country than any other native antiquity except Stonehenge. In London 
their bibliography is enormous and ever-increasing. It begins (for 
practical purposes) with Stow’s Swrvey, and ends (for the moment) 
with O/d London Churches, by Elizabeth and Wayland Young (Faber and 
Faber, 1956), a book whose purpose is to be ‘ at once architectural and 
historical, factual, explanatory and well-illustrated’. The attempt was 
worth making, for nothing of the sort exists in print, and much has 
happened, both architecturally and historically, since T. F. Bumpus 
published his Ancient London Churches in 1908. And this, in any case, 
is a more ambitious project than his, for Mr. and Mrs. Young have in- 
cluded every existing church (monastic, parochial, proprietary, C. of E., 
Catholic or Nonconformist) built before 1830, besides providing brief 
notes on many churches which have perished as a result of fire, vandalism 
ot bombardment. Historically, the best part of the book is the Intro- 
duction, which in 23 pages provides a judicious and well-written account 
of church-building in London from the Middle Ages to the early nine- 
teenth century. The remainder of the text consists of short sections 
on the individual churches and chapels: here the historical information 
is of less value than the architectural comment, which is brisk, well- 
informed, and often entertaining. The sympathetic treatment of the 
post-Reformation churches is a particularly commendable feature of 
the book, and the writers have taken full advantage of recent research 
on eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century architectural history. 
On the medieval churches they are less reliable, and it was doubtless 
inevitable that in a work of compilation some of the apocrypha of London 
ecclesiology should unwittingly have been perpetuated. Thus it is 
untrue that the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula is referred to as early as 
1210 (p. 293), while the first mention of St. Mary Somerset occurs in 
the twelfth, not in the fourteenth century (p. 111); and it is as doubtful 
whether the suffix of the latter church derives from a putative ‘ Somer’s 
Hithe ’ (sbid.), as it is improbable that St. Mary Woolnoth ‘ got its name 
from the wool trade’ (p. 111). But errors such as these are minor flaws 
in a work which does not profess to be a new Repertorium Ecclesiasticum 
Londinense. The ecclesiastical historian may, however, legitimately re- 
gret that the provision of bibliographical notes was not more systemati- 
cally made: and it was surely ungracious to omit from the select book- 
list on page 15 Dr. Philip Norman’s brief but scholarly booklet on The 
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London City Churches, published by the London Society in 1923. The 
text is accompanied by sixty-four photographs, all but three or four of 
which are of excellent quality: but the total absence of plans is disappoint- 
ing in a book so largely architectural in its approach. H. M. Cotvin. 


Dr. Marjorie Chibnall’s edition with English translation of John of 
Salisbury’s Historia Pontificalis (Mediaeval Texts, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1956) naturally has Poole’s work as basis of text 
and Introduction. But her fresh examination of the only manuscripts 
(Fleury, now in Berne) has produced some improved readings and emend- 
ations of corrupt passages., In her discussion of John’s contribution to 
twelfth-century historiography Dr. Chibnall brings good reasons for her 
thesis that the work was mainly written in 1164 in the refuge of St. Rémi 
from notes going back to the author’s period of duty at the curia of 
Eugene III. Moreover, a certain parallelism between Becket’s relation 
to king and pope, as analysed in John’s letters at this time, and Theobald’s 
situation in the first part of the Historia Pontificalis may well account for 
the spell of historical interest in the political experiences of his own life. 
The contrast between the irregularity of the History’s plan and the 
polished characterizations and well-told episodes, which fill the awkward 
frame, is very rightly emphasized; but it seems to be more doubtful 
whether, really, the text, as far as it has come down to us, represents a 
draft never intended to be final. Resemblances to the structure of the 
Policraticus are easily traceable and the central idea, of telling events as 
they became known to the Roman curia, leads to recapitulations in con- 
trast to chronological order. The style of the Historia is elaborate and 
shows John’s power as a Latinist. From this point of view the trans- 
lation, offered for the first time in this volume, allows of some difference 
of opinion regarding some dozen passages. I quote some examples. 
Page 2: ‘Cassiodorus . . . palmas Christiane militie uisas et acceptas a 
patribus preconatur’ is rendered ‘ Cassiodorus . . . lauded the palms 
that the Christian host had seen and received from the fathers. . . .” The 
sentence becomes much less clumsy if we take the allegoric ‘ militie’ in 
its abstract meaning as ‘ war-service’ and connect ‘ uisas et acceptas’ 
with ‘a patribus’. Page 9: the translation ‘ instigator or tyrant’ for 
“mandatorem uel uiolentum’ in the concluding clause of the sentence 
dealing with insults to clergymen enforced by a third person, does not 
express the clear differentiation between an unjust holder of public 
authority (ex iniquo tiranni cuiusque mandato) and a strong and ruthless 
man without such authority (alterius uiolentia potestatis) mentioned in 
the second place. This distinction is not unimportant for the interpre- 
tation of a most controversial doctrine of the Policraticus. Page 55: ‘ erat 
pro facultate liberalis ’, ‘ he was of liberal outlook ’, but as description of 
a twelfth-century papal legate the verbatim translation, ‘ he was generous 
according to his means ’, appears to be more acceptable. Page 79: ‘Cum 
(Henry of Winchester) . . . se nichil optinere posse uideret, accepta 
licentia rediens ueteras statuas emit Rome’, ‘ He obtained permission 
before leaving to buy old statues at Rome ’, but the technical meaning of 
‘licentia’ as ‘leave of departure’ points rather to a connexion with 
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“rediens’. In this case the curia would not have been in Rome at this 
time; Henry returned via Rome, only accompanied by John, as the famous 
end of the chapter shows, and the chronology of the bishop’s visit at the 
curia (Appendix i: pp. 91-4) would become a less difficult problem. 
Page 87: Simon, Suger’s nephew, is dismissed from the king’s chancery 
“ex suspicione nominis odiosi’. If we understand it as a pun meaning 
* charge of simony ’ we should avoid the vagueness of ‘ on account of his 
unpopularity ’. Hans Lresescutrz. 


Mr. Istvan Hajnal was at work more than thirty years ago on docu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Vienna and Budapest. 
He published a history of script in 1921—in Hungarian, but with a 
German summary, and in 1943 Vergleichende Schriftproben zur Entwicklung 
und Verbreitung der Schrift im 12-13 Jahrhundert. These are useful books, 
in which the facsimiles, arranged in pairs, illustrate Mr. Hajnal’s thesis 
that documents written in countries on the eastern fringe of the western 
European script area, Hungary, Poland, and Sweden, closely resemble 
in their script documents written in France. In the author’s opinion 
French script and diplomatic were diffused eastwards by students who 
returned home from the university of Paris and taught in their own 
countries what they had learned abroad. Mr. Hajnal has now gone a 
step farther, in L’enseignement de I’ écriture aux universités médiévales (Studia 
Historica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 7: Budapest, 1954). 
How did students learn to write? He assumes, and in four lengthy 
chapters he tries to show, that handwriting was taught in the universities 
of western Europe. Unfortunately there is no direct evidence of this, 


at least in the printed sources on which the book is based. The titles of 


three of the chapters show that in the greater part of the book the subject 
of writing is not discussed directly: ‘ L’enseignement élémentaire dans 
les universités du moyen Age: Cours de rédaction des chartes aux 
universités; L’effet de l’enseignement scolaire sur l’uniformité de la 
pratique diplomatique européenne.’ But even in the second chapter, 
‘ Méthodes de l’enseignement de l’écriture 4 Puniversité’ (pp. 102-29), 
the discussion is not about writing, but about ‘ reportatio ’, ‘ repetitio ’ 
and especially dictation, in the course of which, Mr. Hajnal assumes, 
instruction in writing was given. To historians the last chapter will be 
the most interesting, since it is concerned mainly with Hungarian diplo- 
matic. It includes a summary of the number of charters issued by the 
kings of Hungary between 1077 and 1270, and footnotes which refer to 
recent work on Hungarian documents. Elsewhere the sources used 
have been more or less long in print: there is, for example, no mention 
of Destrez’s work on the pecia system or of the Powicke-Emden revision 
of Rashdall. In earlier works Mr. Hajnal based his conclusions on 
original research. Here he is trying to find evidence to support a theory 
in the printed sources available to him. The result is disappointing. 
His book by no means fulfils the promise of its title. N. R. Ker. 


A good deal of modern historiography on the medieval papacy is 
vitiated by the view that each pope is considered not, as ought to be 
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the case, as merely one link in a long chain, but as an individual with his 
own personal programme, method and aims. This point of view over- 
looks the principle of historic continuity inherent in the medieval papacy, 
according to which the medieval popes were primarily office-holders and 
charged with specific governmental functions, however unworthy for 
this office they may personally have been. The formula adopted, indignus 
haeres, exquisitely brings out the separation of office and office-holder, 
for only as regards the former the pope is an heir to St. Peter and thus 
inherits the power given to him by Christ. This unhistoric attitude 
accounts for much oblique emphasis upon certain medieval pontificates 
as well as for the comparative neglect of others. Amongst the latter 
the pontificate of Celestine III is a good example: not only does he 
usually receive short shrift, but he is also invariably depicted as a dithering, 
irresolute weakling without programme or conception of government; 
his advanced age—he was 90 when he became pope—is adduced to 
buttress this judgement. It is the great merit of the new book by Piero 
Zetbi, Papato, Impero e Respublica Christiana dal 1187 al 1198 (Milano: 
Societa editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero’, 1955) that it presents a wholesome 
re-assessment of this pontificate and of the immediately preceding one, 
that of Clement III. Dr. Zerbi correctly perceives these two pontificates 
within the larger framework of the medieval papacy and he can do so, 
because he has not only a real understanding for the institution itself, 
but also, which is equally important, he has a full command of the 
relevant sources, hitherto rather inadequately perused. Celestine III, 
having served in the curia for forty-seven years under nine eventful 
pontificates, brought to his office an unparallelled experience: cautious, 
prudent, patient and yet resolute and energetic. Indeed, the last decade 
of the twelfth century bristled with difficulties for the Roman curia, now 
that it was confronted by the youthful and ambitious Staufen, Henry VI: 
the nonagenarian pope had to face the virile thirty-year-old emperor whose 
sole aim was the realization of the age-old imperial dream of a real, as 
distinct from a mere theoretical, Weltherrschaft: Europe from the 
Bosphorus to the Tweed was virtually under his control. As Dr. Zerbi 
shows, it was due to the tenacity and delaying strategy of Celestine III 
that the far-reaching imperial plans which Henry harboured, eventually , 
brought no fruit. What this book brings out clearly is the comprehen- 
sive conception of government animating Celestine: from this angle his 
preoccupation with the Islamic threats from east and west becomes 
understandable, a preoccupation to which also his imperial policy was 
subordinated. In no wise differing from his predecessors in these aims, 
Celestine squarely and insistently stood on the Petrine commission and 
the ensuing papal p/enitudo potestatis, a term and an idea which seems to 
have been the pivotal point in Celestine’s view on the function of the 
pope (cf. especially pp. 169 ff.). The often asserted, but never really 
proven influence on Celestine by Cardinal John of St. Paul goes back 
to one single source (for that reason well known), namely Roger of 
Hoveden, but its historic veracity is open to grave doubts, quite apart 
from the inherent improbability of his account that Celestine had desig- 
nated his successor in the person of this cardinal; Dr. Zerbi does not 
hesitate to dub the story ‘frutto di fantasia’. Although this study 
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constitutes in every respect a veritable rehabilitation of an important 
pontificate, it seems to me that the Byzantine sector has not been given 
the attention which surely is its due, for it was in Celestine’s pontificate 
that the traditional curial policy towards the imperial conception of the 
east was given a not inconsiderable change of emphasis with conse- 
quences that could be detected in Innocent III’s reign which, as the 
author rightly conceives, was merely a continuation of Celestine III’s. 
Moreover, in the delicate negotiations between Celestine and Henry, 
about which, despite all the protestations against the famous thesis of 
Johannes Haller, no definite conclusion can be reached, the Innocentian 
testimonies should perhaps have been given greater weight. Henry’s 
alleged complicity in the murder of Albert, bishop of Liége, offers no 
comparison with Becket’s murder twenty years earlier (or for that matter 
with the assassination of Conrad, bishop of Wirzburg, ten years later): 
it seems that this problem can be settled only by purely juristic criteria, 
that is, how far was the outlawry of Albert by Henry legally valid? If 
valid according to constitutional laws, the matter assumes quite a different 
complexion. What Innocent apparently implied was what was tech- 
nically called a ratibabitio of the crime by Henry. This book, which 
appends a number of hitherto unknown letters of Celestine III, is an 
industrious and respectable re-examination of a period that stands at the 
threshold of the great Innocentian era. WALTER ULLMANN. 


A monastery was intended to be a place of retreat wherein a com- 
munity of men (or of women) might work out their own salvation by 
the way of prayer and mortification, entirely cut off from the world which 
lay outside their cloister. But by the thirteenth century the religious 
houses of England had lost something of this sense of seclusion, and were 
playing an important part in the social life of the country. They had, 
in fact, many contacts with the outside world, one of the most important 
being their relations with their ‘ patron’, normally the heir or other 
successor of their original founder. From the king downwards, patrons 
took a considerable interest in the affairs of their monasteries—influencing 
elections, claiming corrodies and hospitality, asserting their right to place 
their relatives in the community, and so on. But the relationship 
between a patron and the head of the chapter was not always a very easy 
one. Good patrons could work happily with good abbots and be of 
considerable service to their communities; but the possibility of ex- 
ploitation, beyond what a patron could normally claim, was always 
present, and was frequently a source of friction and dispute. The 
demand for corrodies for aged servants, the abuse of hospitality, inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the community, and attempted domina- 
tion, were all liable to disturb what could be very pleasant relations of 
benefit to both parties. All this is familiar ground; but so far no close 


1 See Innocent III in his Deliberatio: ‘ Ipse (Henricus) occisores bonae memoriae 
Alberti, Leodiensis episcopi, quem ipse coegerat exulare, post interfectionem ipsius 
in multa familiaritate recepit et publice participavit eisdem et beneficia postmodum 
concessit ’ (Registrum de negotio imperii, no. 29, ed. F. Kempf, p. 86); ef. also no. 56, 
P- 153- 
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study of this aspect of the religious life has been made. Mrs. Susan 
Wood has now remedied this in her book, English Monasteries and their 
Patrons in the Thirteenth Century (Oxford University Press, 1955). Itis a good 
thing that the material which lies buried in monastic chartularies, bishops’ 
registers, chronicles, state papers, &c., should be assembled so that a 
picture can be presented of the whole case as it affected the life of English 
religious houses in the Middle Ages. All this is conscientiously and 
competently done in this book, which begins with a discussion of the 
nature of monastic patronage, goes on to discuss the ways in which it 
was exercised, shows the tendency to exploitation and to the disputes 
and litigation which this aroused, but indicates also the very pleasant 
relationships which could prevail. But, having collected her material, 
the writer finds it very difficult to present it in a manner which will 
touch the imagination of the reader. The task of the historian is not 
only to dig up the dry bones, but to breathe on them in such a way that 
they may become living men. The men and women whom we meet in 
this book never quite come alive, and the problems which they had to 
face seem curiously unreal and remote. Considering how very ‘ human’ 
these problems were, this is disappointing. But for the student, the 
scholar, who has to know about these things, there is much here of value. 
J. R. H. Moorman. 


The character of Emperor Frederick II’s policy is not much less 
controversial now than it has been in his own period. The fact that 
for twenty-five years we possess a penetrating monograph, based on 
comprehensive and careful scholarship, has not established a uniform 
interpretation, because Kantorowicz, motivated by ideas which now 
themselves have become historical, set out to prove that the mytho- 
logical proclamations of imperial rule in Frederick’s manifestoes re- 
presented a genuine picture of his personality and régime. Erich 
Klingelhéfer, a pupil of E. Stengel, in his book Die Reichsgesetze von 1220, 
1231/32 und 1235, ibr werden und ihre Wirkung in Deutschen Staat Friedrichs II 
(Quellen u. Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte d. Deutschen Reiches in 
Mittelalter u. Neuzeit, Bd. viii 2; Weimar: Béhlaus Nachf., 1955) tries 
to revise the current judgement that the emperor sacrificed the royal 
prerogatives in Germany to the princes in order to buy their support for 
his Italian policy. Dr. Klingelhdéfer admits that the privileges of 1220 
and 1231-32 were proposed by the princes in order to curb the exploita- 
tion of such regalian rights as could bring about an extension of the 
monarch’s territorial position in the Rhenish lands and in Franconia; 
but the author tries to prove that already the Mainzer Landfriede of 
1235 shows the emperor’s tendency to recover the rights which he had 
granted away. The author’s most important contribution is his very 
careful comparison of these two privileges with all previous charters, 
which are related in subject-matter and terminology. In the same way 
he traces the effect of these legislative acts on later documents. _It is his 
thesis, that both lines of research prove that the resignation of power in 
1220 and 1231-2 were of no epoch-making importance. But he cannot 
deny that Frederick gave up the chances offered to the monarchy by the 
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economic and social developments in an age of expansion, to rebuild 
royal power in south-west Germany; he preferred the possibilities of 
quick success, which the bureaucratic past of the Sicilian kingdom offered 
to his administrative genius. It was this option of 1220 which frustrated 
again and again any reversal of his German policy. The statement that 
Frederick was always ready to seize any opportunity for making his 
concessions ineffective, does not add a new feature to his character. 
It remains true that the assessment of Frederick II’s position in history 
will be mainly determined by an interpretation of his Italian regime and 
its potentialities. The book offers an up-to-date bibliography of printed 
sources and secondary literature, which covers more than ten pages. 
H. Lresescutrz. 


In Student Life in Ave Maria College, Mediaeval Paris (Notre Dame, 
Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1955) Professor A. L. Gabriel 
collects and comments upon all the known material relating to one of the 
smaller colleges for students in grammar and arts at the University of 
Paris. Ave Maria College (also known as the College of Hubant) was 
founded in 1336 by John of Hubant, president of the Chambre d’Enquétes 
of Parlement, who gradually assembled an endowment for it during the 
next few years and then in 1346 laid down an elaborate code of statutes. 
A contemporary cartulary containing various early records has only 
recently attracted attention, and Professor Gabriel makes good use of it 
in the second part of his book, where he edits the statutes and a number 
of other early records relating to the organization and property of the 
college. Although parts of this cartulary have been published before, 
it is useful to have so much more of it collected in this volume. An 
unusually interesting feature is a series of thirty-three miniatures, which 
show the students of the college in their grey gowns carrying out the 
various acts of devotion and charity which the founder laid upon them 
in his statutes. Though the reproductions of these miniatures are of 
poor quality, Professor Gabriel provides sufficiently detailed commen- 
taries for them to be understood. Hubant established a domus (he does 
not in fact call it a collegium) for six boys between the ages of eight and 
sixteen from Nevers diocese or Sens province, under a master and a 
chaplain. The foundation is similar to many others at Paris, with the 
control of admissions and the ultimate oversight of the administration 
being kept first for the founder and his nephew and then for a select 
number of outside Superiors. There is a reasonable amount of informa- 
tion to be gleaned about the property, furnishing and administration of 
the college, and there are many interesting details about the exacting 
round of pious duties expected of the boys; but regarding the organiza- 
tion of studies there is a striking lack of evidence. We are left to infer 
that they were taught their grammar and logic mainly in the schools of 
the university; but Hubant failed to give instructions on this matter, 
and Professor Gabriel does not discuss at any length how this affects the 
history of the relations between colleges and the university. In general 
Professor Gabriel’s method of presenting his commentary is not an easy 
one for the reader to follow. The various manuscripts are not always 
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clearly discussed, there is too much repetition (especially in chapter four), 
and only on page 136 is there an explanation of the evidence upon which 
much of the description up to that point has been based. But it is a 
book notable for its carefully collected topographical, liturgical and 
bibliographical information, which goes far to illumine the texts. The 
comparative material drawn from the statutes of other Paris colleges and 
the attractively up-to-date bibliography are of particular value. 
Donatp E. R. Warr. 


Manorial accounts may be familiar documents to specialists in agrarian 
history, and it might be argued that two or three years’ accounts for one 
manor are hardly worth publishing. But in view of the importance of 
local variations in agricultural technique (and in spite of the stereotyped 
form of accounting used on estates all over the country), even specialists 
ought to find something of significance in documents from localities with 
which they are not familiar. More important, if it is worth while making 
available to non-specialists the raw material of local history, it is certainly 
worth while publishing this type of manorial material. In Ministers’ 
Accounts of the Manor of Petworth, 1347-53, edited by Mr. L. F. Salzman 
(Lewes: Sussex Record Society, vol. lv, 1955), the Society has presented 
mid-fourteenth century accounts of the Percy manor of Petworth in 
translation in order to make them comprehensible to all its members, and 
the experiment of abandoning the Latin original is successfui. The 
editor, of course, has an unrivalled knowledge of medieval technical 
terms, besides being particularly interested in Sussex. Where the original 
of an obscure word is necessary, Mr. Salzman gives it, and his rendering 
will be regarded as authoritative. As he explains, these accounts are 
especially interesting since they cover the period of the Black Death. A 
schedule of holdings in the lord’s hands and the swelling of the stock 
account with heriots shows that the mortality must have been very severe 
(the editor calculates 100 heads of households). And yet the manorial 
economy, as on the Winchester estates, did not seem to be catastrophically 
affected. At any rate in 1352-3 the rents decayed were only 4 per cent. 
of the total assize rent charge and the loss on farm rents was also small. 
As is well known, no safe conclusions can be drawn from variations in 
sales of produce from the manorial accounts alone. But there is much 
more of interest in these accounts than simply that which concerns the 
effects of the Black Death. The grange and stock accounts are very full 
and show various points of interest such as low yields per acre; rye and 
oats the only demesne crops (wheat, peas and barley being taken as 
needed from near by Rother Valley manors); and a large number of pigs 
as well as cattle and sheep. Pannage payments and pasture sales show 
that peasant farming too had a considerable pastoral element. The 
expenditure on the maintenance of deadstock and buildings yields a lot 
of detail about farm equipment and miscellaneous items, and there are 
useful wage figures and other details about labour. Since this book was 
meant for the non-specialist, it is a pity that Mr. Salzman did not, in his 
Introduction, refer his readers to such relevant further reading as Mr. 
Denholm-Young’s book on Seigneurial Administration, or Mr. Lennard’s 
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article on tithe collection. But in spite of such points, and one or two 
other matters about which one could argue, this edition of accounts is 
a welcome addition to our mounting store of printed regional record 
material. R. H. Hixron. 


Town histories may take any one of a wide variety of forms, of 
varying value to the more general historian. Mr. H. J. Randall’s 
Bridgend: the Story of a Market Town (Newport, Mon.: R. H. Johns, 1955) 
is an example of the new and scholarly approach to the study of local 
history. The author traces the growth of the town from its origin in the 
second quarter of the fifteenth century down to the present time, beginning 
with a chapter on the geographical background as one might expect from 
the writer of History in the Open Air. The early history of the town is 
very sketchy, though it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise in 
this instance. Apart from a discussion of the manorial survey of 1631, 
the book is strongest on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which 
are treated in a series of essays on particular subjects. Throughout the 
book there is a solid foundation of general historical knowledge, so 
often lacking in works of local piety, which places the development of 
Bridgend in its proper context. There are a number of informative and 
clear maps, and other illustrations from original prints. Mr. J. Manwaring 
Baines’s Historic Hastings (Hastings: F. J. Parsons, 1955) is modelled 
upon a different plan. The author disclaims in his preface that he has 
written a history, ‘ though at times it may seem perilously like it’. His 
forty-four chapters are arranged by subjects which seem to cover between 
them the entire range of Hastings history. Each chapter is closely 
written, packed with information drawn from hitherto unused sources, 
and every statement is vouched for. There are full notes to each chapter, 
and a number of useful Appendices. The whole book is sumptuously 
produced with about a hundred beautiful illustrations taken from old 
drawings, lithographs, and photographs, and there are many good maps. 
For the author, who is the curator of the Hastings Museums, this book 
is evidently the fruit of many years of affectionate labour. Natives 
of Hastings will rightly delight in his pages, and the rest of us, who cannot 
yet appreciate all the local detail, will find a great deal that is rewarding 
to our special interests. Historie Hastings, for all Mr. Baines’s modest 
disclaimer to be an historian, is worthy to stand beside the best of the 
town histories of the nineteenth century. W. G. Hoskins. 


The library of the dukes of Milan held a prominent position among 
Renaissance collections of books. Petrarch’s own library went to form 
part of it. Moreover, the dukes of Milan were enthusiastic patrons of 
humanists and a considerable amount of humanist literature went to 
swell its shelves. The library, which was housed in the castle of Pavia, 
was eventually removed to France by Louis XII, with the result that a 
considerable section of it is now in Paris at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The fifteenth century catalogues of the library were published during 
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the last century by D’Adda and Mazzatinti, and D’Adda has also printed 
a considerable number of documents connected with its history. Much 
remained, however, still to be done on the contents and history of the 
library. Thanks now to the learning and industry of Mlle. E. Pellegrin, 
the gaps in our knowledge have been very considerably narrowed. 
But her book, La bibliothéque des Visconti et des Sforza ducs de Milan au 
XV siécle (Publications de l'Institut de Récherche et d’Histoire 
des Textes, v; Paris, Centre National de la Récherche Scientifique, 
1955), is not solely of interest to those seeking information on the 
Visconti volumes. Any student of medieval or Renaissance literature 
will also find Mlle. Pellegrin’s book a most valuable instrument, for she 
has not only identified all the surviving items entered in the old cata- 
logues, but has also given us a mass of bibliographical information 
concerning all the texts which are mentioned in them. Moreover, she 
has given us an up-to-date history of the library and several useful 
appendices dealing with such topics as manuscripts not entered in the 
inventories, the illuminated charters of the dukes of Milan, etc. It 
would be difficult to give a good account of the great wealth of the 
Pavia library in a few words. Students of early humanism will certainly 
be interested by the presence in it of writings by Lovato and Geri d’Arezzo 
and of Petrarch’s Greek manuscripts of Homer and Plato, all items un- 
fortunately no longer extant, while those interested in medieval Latin 
writings will also find a wealth of information about many of such texts. 
It is a pity that it was found impossible to include any plates and that 
no appendices were given about scribes, illuminators, and binders who 
are known to have worked for the Visconti and the Sforza. What 
Mile. Pellegrin has given us is, however, more than enough to make 
scholars deeply indebted to her, for throwing so much new light on 
this great Renaissance collection and for giving us such a useful biblio- 
graphical instrument. R. WEIss. 


Professor B. L. Ullman has collected in his impressive volume of 
Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura 
1955), a very useful selection of his most important essays on late medieval 
and Renaissance subjects. To these he has also added ten new ones 
hitherto unpublished, while the old ones have been thoroughly revised 
and made up-to-date. Papers reprinted here range from the extremely 
important study on Jeremias de Montagnone and Catullus, which first 
appeared in 1910, to essays published as late as 1954, such as his article 
dealing with the library of the Sorbonne and its links with the Italian 
Renaissance. Other essays reappearing in a revised version include the 
one on the origins of the Italian Renaissance, this being a study well 
worthy of careful consideration by anyone interested in this terribly 
complex subject. Petrarch students will welcome here the new edition 
of the essays on Petrarch’s favourite books and on the Vatican manuscript 
of the De vita solitaria and read with interest a new study dealing with 
that humanist’s acquaintance with the poems of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, which adds important material to Bosco’s fundamental 
article in the 1942 volume of the Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana. 
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No one dealing with the letters of Coluccio Salutati will be able to over- 
look Professor Ullman’s observations on these letters now appearing 
here for the first time. Other humanists studied in the new essays 
include Filippo Villani, Emanuel Chrysoloras, Poggio, Leonardo Bruni, 
Nicholas of Cues, and Pomponio Leto. Nor should one omit from 
mentioning the essay on the ‘ Codices Maffeiani’, which deals with the 
manuscripts belonging to the Maffei family during the Renaissance. 
Students of English humanism will welcome here the presence of a 
much enlarged version of the essay on the manuscripts of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, which first appeared in this Review in 1937. This 
essay includes some very important additions. Further examination of 
MS. Urb. lat. 694 of the Vatican Library enabled Professor Ullman to 
ascertain that this volume was presented to Duke Humphrey by another 
Englishman interested in humanism, namely, Andrew Holes, arch- 
deacon of Wells, who had probably acquired the book in Florence. 
New light is brought out here on Guillaume Erard, who presented 
the duke with the copy of the letters of Nicholas de Clemanges now in 
the Bodleian. Another welcome addition is the list of manuscripts 
formerly in Duke Humphrey’s library, to which should, however, be 
added the following: MSS. Scaliger Hebr. 8 of Leiden University Library, 
6927-8 of the Brussels Royal Library, Lat. 10209 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, and perhaps Arc. L. 40-2—L 26 of Sion College, 
London. One may hardly end without expressing one’s delight at 
finding collected here a group of essays certainly without rivals 
among any collection of the kind published since the war and which 
will be constantly needed by students investigating into the fields dealt 
with by Professor Ullman. R. WEIss. 


The account book which Miss K. L. Wood-Legh has edited under 
the title A Small Household of the XV th Century (Manchester: University 
Press, 1956) is not that of a family but, as is indicated by the sub-title, 
records the expenditure of the two chaplains attached to the chantry 
in Bridport founded in 1361 by John Munden. As a Justice of the Peace 
and commissioner for the monastery of Abbotsbury, he believed, as 
Miss Wood-Legh points out in her admirable Introduction, that the 
efficient running of such an institution could be enhanced by supervision 
by the local municipal authorities; a point of view not without interest 
in itself, and, for the purpose of later historians, providing accounts 
such as this little book which has fortunately survived, containing, for the 
years 1453-60, details of the domestic expenditure of the chaplains. 
Inevitably those details will be pronounced disappointing by those who 
desire information the book does not give. There must have been other 
supplementary records which have disappeared. Also, what is too 
easily forgotten, a keeper of accounts assumed knowledge in those 
for whom they were kept—knowledge denied to those who come after. 
The income of the chantry save for one vague statement is not shown, 
nor what the chaplains had to spend. Details of upkeep are not always 
complete. The most informative section is comprised in the food 
accounts, for the chaplains themselves, for the workmen who frequently 
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ate at their table and for the strangers, exfranii, to whom hospitality 
was given. From the entries Miss Wood-Legh has built up with skill 
and learning a picture of the daily economy of the two priests, figures 
mute more often than not in the economic story. 

Griapys Scorr THOMSON. 


In a 338-page study, completed by a bibliography of imposing size, 
an iconography, and four genealogical tables (but no index), M. Philippe 
Erlanger embodies what can be learnt of Diane de Poitiers (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1955) from the standard sources and from modern historical 
works. Diane’s political réle in the reign of Henry II is, if not over- 
stated, at least somewhat over-dramatized: a ‘ biographie sérieuse’ 
devoted to this subject excuses and perhaps demands some such distortion. 
This treatment, however, brings out the more relentlessly all in her 
character that was calculating, rapacious and vindictive, and includes 
some shrewd analysis of motive (e.g. the grounds for her hostility to the 
Huguenots, pp. 160 and 261-3). Even her patronage of the arts here 
appears no more than a subtle form of self-advertisement, a contrivance 
for dazzling the world into seeing her in a perpetual state of apotheosis 
as the divine huntress. Thus her connoisseurship of books—possibly 
a disinterested taste—is mentioned only in a footnote (p. 239) with a single 
reference, to M. Porcher’s article (to which could be added the paper 
“Diane de Poitiers and her books’ by G. H. Bushnell in The Library 
(4th series), vii (1926-7), pp. 283-302). The records of Diane’s appear- 
ance, manner and style of dress are, on the other hand, examined and 
interpreted with great care and perceptiveness: from this angle M. 
Erlanger illuminates not only her career but developments in art, fashion, 
and manners at the French court which at once explain and reflect her 
ascendancy. ‘The project of including a complete iconography among the 
Sources of the book is therefore an admirable one. It is to be regretted 
that the items of this list (pp. 360-72) are not co-ordinated with the rele- 
vant discussions in the text or with the illustrations by any cross-references ; 
an important passage in the text (p. 102) can refer in a footnote only to 
“un dessin conservé 4 Chantilly’ without further detail, there is no list 
of the four illustrations in the book and a fifth is reproduced only on 
the outer cover of the volume (which is paper-bound) without any 
caption or explanation elsewhere at all. The usefulness of the icono- 
graphy itself would also be increased by specific instead of general 
references to standard works like Dimier, by consistent provision of 
catalogue- or inventory-numbers (e.g. for the four Chantilly drawings 
listed on p. 362), and the usual particulars of the measurements and of 
the medium employed, to facilitate identification with the actual work of 
art recorded. In a few cases full account has not been taken of recent 
publications; Professor Anthony Blunt’s Art and architecture in France 
1j0@ to 1700 (1953) takes discussion a stage further on several works 
inspired by Diane, notably (p. 76 and nn. 122-4) on those formerly 
attributed to Jean Goujon, listed by M. Erlanger on page 369 under the 
heading sculptures and considered by him on page 241 in the text. M. Jean 
Adhémar’s French drawing of the XVIth century (1955) no doubt appeared 
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too late for inclusion; it shows the Diana of Amet in the cabinet des 
dessins at the Louvre (plate 36) which should perhaps be added to the 
portraits supposés under the heading Diane chasseresse (pp. 363 ef 5¢q.), 
as well as a fine reproduction of the Clouet drawing of Diane (plate 51) 
about 1550, numbered 392 in the Musée Condé at Chantilly. 
ELIzABETH ARMSTRONG. 


The social and economic aspects of war are rightly attracting more 
attention from historians. The most recent example of this interest is 
Mr. Fritz Redlich’s essay De Praeda Militari : Looting and Booty, 1300-1815 
(Vierteljabrschaft fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beiheft 39; Wies- 
baden: F. Steiner, 1956). The 79 pages of Mr. Redlich’s study are 
limited to land warfare. He sees the origin of looting in what he terms 
‘ European feuding ’, or private warfare. This question and the accept- 
ance by jurists of the legality of booty are first very sketchily discussed. 
The author then deals in turn with the regulation of looting in codes and 
articles of war in his period, the practice of spoiling civilians, official or 
army booty and ransoming of prisoners, spoils and levies from subject 
territory by Governments, and the economic consequences of looting. 
His final chapter deals with the eighteenth century, when a change came 
over the general attitude to spoils of war: this was, he argues, due not 
to an advance by intellectuals, but by the soldiers themselves who aban- 
doned booty as being against their own enlightened self-interest. This 
last chapter is perhaps the most satisfactory part of Mr. Redlich’s work, 
though throughout he has made very good use of the lawyers and the 
printed codes. His work is inadequate on two grounds: its scope is 
both too narrow and too large. Too narrow, because for no obvious 
reason he begins at 1500, whereas a little study would have shown that 
many of the practices he regards as typical of the sixteenth century are 
just as much accepted in the fourteenth. Too broad, because the topics 
he hurries over touch on enormous questions which he has no room 
adequately to discuss: the structure and control of armies, the social 
composition of combatant groups at various times, the nature of inter- 
national disputes and the evolution of contemporary economic doctrine; 
properly to deal with the subject as treated by Mr. Redlich would need 
an enormous amount of research and a vast book. Such a book we must 
hope Mr. Redlich may one day give us, for the historians of war in the 
past have almost totally neglected this aspect of their subject and deal 
almost entirely with the size of armies and military tactics. There are a 
number of recent British and French studies which Mr. Redlich has 
missed in his otherwise laborious survey of secondary material. 

Denys Hay. 


Following up his book on the sixteenth century as viewed by the 
Venetian ambassadors Dr. Orestes Ferrara has now focused his attention 
on to Gasparo Contarini and offers the public an account of his various 
missions in a littte volume which has similarly been translated into 
French from the original Spanish—Gasparo Contarini et ses missions, 
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translated from the Spanish by Francis de Miomandre (Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1956). It is a work of vulgarization in which Contarini’s own 
accounts of his diplomatic activities and of the countries he visited, 
given in his Re/azioni to the Venetian Senate and in his correspondence, are 
summarized and interwoven with a running commentary from the author. 
Contarini’s mission to Charles V in Germany, the Low Countries, 
England and Spain from 1521 to 1526, his mission to Clement VII at 
Bologna in 1529, his elevation to the cardinalate in 1535 and his work at 
the famous Ratisbon conference of 1541 form the main topics. The 
last subject occupies about a fifth of the book. Broadly speaking, the 
general reader will get a good impression of Contarini’s character and 
abilities, but this book has not much to offer the professional historian. 
The treatment of Contarini’s religious views suffers from the author’s 
apparent lack of acquaintance with Professor Hubert Jedin’s important 
article ‘ Ein “‘ Turmerlebnis ” des jungen Contarini ’ (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
1951) which has thrown a flood of new light on Contarini’s spiritual 
development and ideas. A number of oddities of different sorts mar the 
text and detract from the appearance of exact scholarship: e.g. Brande- 
bourg (!) for Brandenbourg (throughout), Groppmer for Gropper 
(throughout), Consilium, etc. de e#mendanda ecclesia (throughout), 
‘le statu quo ante’ (p. 155), ‘ chef’ as a translation of ‘ chiave’ (p. 90), 
‘ irritum ’ translated as ‘ en dehors du rite ’, Contarini’s own Italian form 
for Hesse—Assia—retained in the French text, likewise Magunce for 
Mayence (Maintz), et altera similia. On page 28, the author, I think, 
confuses ecclesiastical excommunication with being put to the Ban of the 
Empire. The Pragmatic Sanction (of Bourges) was never officially 
accepted as valid by the papacy, as asserted on page 89. On page 190 
the references to the Mass as on Good Friday should be Easter Monday. 
Though Dittrich’s Regesten [cited as Regenster] und Briefe is included, it is 
surprising to find his massive monograph on Contarini, which still 
holds the field as the main standard work on the Cardinal, absent 
from the list of works consulted. H. O. EvENNETT. 


When Knox thundered against the monstrous regiment of women, 
he was speaking in a century which had seen more women rulers than 
any other in European history. To an historian without Knox’s miso- 
gynist prejudices, the political record of these women does not appear 
very markedly more monstrous than that of their male contemporaries, 
many of whom were more foolish than Mary Queen of Scots or more 
wicked than Catherine de Medici, and few of whom could match Eliza- 
beth I in political sagacity. In a predominantly masculine and military 
political world, however, women rulers were at a real disadvantage. 
None knew this better than Mary of Habsburg, queen of Hungary and, 
after her husband’s death at the battle of Mohacz, for twenty-four years 
regent of the Netherlands for her brother, the Emperor Charles V. She 
had undertaken the regency much against her will, and only at the most 
urgent request of her brother did she continue it until he himself resigned 
in 1555. Charles knew well her worth. She was, perhaps, the most 
intelligent of all the sixteenth-century Habsburgs. Her devotion to her 
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dynasty and to the country she ruled was absolute and without the 
slightest taint of personal ambition. What other ruler, resigning with 
full honours, has ever publicly asked his subjects for forgiveness for his 
errors? But Mary was not popular. She had little of the feminine 
charm which was such a powerful weapon in Elizabeth’s political 
armoury. She did not write poetry, nor did she make her court into a 
centre of Renaissance culture, like her aunt and predecessor in the segency 
of the Netherlands, Margaret of Austria. After her happy marriage to 
Louis II of Hungary and her early widowhood, her life was singularly 
unromantic. Perhaps this is the reason why historians have for so long 
neglected her. Recently, however, there have been two excellent semi- 
popular biographies of this remarkable woman. Dr. Jane de Iongh’s 
Maria van Hongarije (1951) is, I believe, to appear in English. Madame 
Ghislaine de Boom’s Marie de Hongrie (Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1956) is shorter but equally well-written and no less scholarly. It is 
based mostly on published sources, but Mme. de Boom appears to have 
used also the manuscript collections of Mary’s political correspondence 
at Brussels, Paris and Lille. Her book fills a definite need; and it is no 
criticism of the author to say that Mary of Hungary deserves a full-scale, 
documented biography to do full justice to her personality and states- 
manship. H. G. KoENIGSBERGER. 


Were it nor for the letters and journals of foreign travellers the 
student of oriental history would at times be faced with a formidable 
task. This is especially true of India during the Hindu period when 
the Brahmans, engrossed in metaphysical speculation, left little in the 
nature of historical annals. Thus the evidence of Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador, throws much light on the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya, and the account of Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
who visited India in the first half of the seventh century A.D., serves 
as a useful corrective to the panegyrical Harshacharita of the court poet 
Bana. ‘The court historians of Muslim India were also prone to exag- 
gerate the merits of the reigning sovereign. For an unbiased and 
critical assessment of the Jesuit evidence the student can be safely 
recommended to consult Father John Correia-Afonso’s Jesuit Letters and 
Indian History (Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1955). In this valuable book the author examines the nature 
of the letters written by Jesuit missionaries in India from the arrival of 
Francis Xavier, in 1542, to the suppression of the Jesuit order in 1773. 
The original manuscripts have been preserved in Rome, Lisbon, Goa 
and London. Unfortunately the lack of good catalogues hampers 
investigation of the Lisbon archives. The author also assesses the 
value of the Jesuit histories based on the Jesuit letters. It is impossible 
to ignore, as so many historians have done, the Jesuit sources for Indian 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Jesuit fathers 
were often well acquainted with Indian languages and customs and sent 
to their superiors in Europe detailed accounts of the flora, fauna, ethno- 
graphy, religions, customs, traditions, and history of the lands where 
they laboured. For many reasons access to these accounts has been 
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difficult. Jacobo Fenicio’s Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientais, although 
completed in 1609, was not published until the twentieth century. (See 
the scholarly edition of Jarl Charpentier, Uppsala, 1933.) Alessandro 
Valignano’s Historia del principio y progresso de la Compatiia de Jesus en las 
Indias Orientales (1342-64) was not published in its complete form until 
1944. The Historia do Malavar of Diogo Gongalves, written in 1615, 
has never been published. When it is remembered that the Persian 
sources for the last ten years of Akbar’s reign are of little historical 
value, some idea will be obtained of the importance of the Jesuit reports 
for any reconstruction of the history of this period. Their testimony, 
like the general body of European evidence, serves as a useful corrective 
to the official historians so prone to eulogistic descriptions of the activities 
of contemporary monarchs. Badaoni, a stern and orthodox Sunni who 
denounces Akbar’s eclecticism, is an exception. Again, the Jesuit 
fathers, unlike Hawkins and other rough sailors of the period, were 
cultured men and skilled observers. At the same time, in order to 
arrive at the truth, it is always necessary to take their religious and 
political views into consideration, for not only did they represent the 
forces of the Counter-Reformation, but they were also leaders of deputa- 
tions from the Portuguese settlement of Goa. It must always be borne 
in mind that they were not casual travellers but men who came into the 
closest contact with Akbar and Jahangir and had unrivalled opportunities 
for observation. In addition to the volume under review the student 
should consult Edward Maclagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (1932); 
and C. H. Payne’s two volumes, Akbar and the Jesuits (1926) and Jabangir 
and the Jesuits (1930). C. C. Davtgs. 


Detective work into the mysterious deaths of imprisoned princes are 
in great fashion; it is therefore not surprising that the old and well-loved 
mystery of Don Carlos should provide the subject of a book by a dis- 
tinguished Belgian vulgarisateur. It is the great merit of Mme. Ghislaine 
de Boom’s Don Carlos, D’héritier de Jeanne la Folle (Brussels: Office de 
Publicité, S.A., 1955), that it does not attempt a sensational interpretation 
of the tragedy of Philip II’s unhappy son. Such interpretations were, in 
fact, whispered in Spain within a few days of the Infante’s death, on 
24 July 1568. ‘The prynce of Spayne dyed . . . not without great 
suspytion of a taste’, the English ambassador, John Man, wrote to 
Cecil on 5 August. In his famous Apology of 1581, William the Silent 
accused Philip II of having murdered both his son and his third wife, 
Elizabeth of Valois. Antonio Perez, perhaps with his own experience 
in mind, introduced the Inquisition into the story, and a succession of 
romantic plays and operas, culminating in Schiller’s and Verdi’s version 
of a love affair between Don Carlos and his step-mother, Elizabeth of 
Valois, produced the final and most wide-spread misconception of this 
episode. Even the most recent Spanish writer on this subject, P. A. 
Bleye, in the Diccionario de Historia de Espaia (1952) inclines towards the 
view that Philip II had a slow poison administered to his son. Char- 
acteristically, this is regarded as a sign of the greatness of Philip II. 


* Calendar of State Papers Foreign gives the date of the letter as 6 August. 
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Despite a somewhat novelettish style and the absence of footnotes Mme. 
de Boom’s short book is a serious and successful attempt to clear up the 
mystery on the basis of all available published, and of some manuscript, 
material. All the worst and most sinister characteristics in the heredity 
of the Trastamara and the Habsburgs seem to have combined in Don 
Carlos to produce a sickly, gluttonous, sadistic megalomaniac. Carlos 
repaid his father’s indulgence with a mortal hatred. All attempts to 
introduce him to political responsibility through membership of the 
king’s councils served only to show his complete incapacity for such 
responsibility while at the same time inflaming his boundless ambition. 
It appears that Philip gradually came to the inevitable conclusion that 
his son’s succession would be disastrous for the monarchy and its subjects. 
When the Infante finally indulged in a hopelessly incompetent plot to 
escape from Spain and promised his uncle, Don John of Austria, the 
Spanish dominions of Italy, the king had no choice but to arrest his son. 
Within six months he was dead; his habit of sleeping on ice in his 
stifling prison and his even more exaggerated gluttony can well be 
regarded as a sufficient cause for the collapse of such a weak body. 
Philip did nothing to prevent such excesses, but there is rio direct evidence 
whatever that Carlos was either poisoned or beheaded. Philip Il was 
certainly capable of murder: there is no doubt about his direct guilt in 
the deaths of Montigny and Escobedo. But the case of his son was very 
different. There was a good precedent for the permanent imprisonment 
of an insane member of the family in the case of his grandmother, Juana, 
and it had proved sufficiently effective to safeguard the interests of the 
country. While Mme. de Boom has no doubts about the natural causes 
of Don Carlos’s death she still, in my opinion, misjudges Philip’s motives 
and behaviour. Even by her own showing he was not his son’s ‘ judge 
and hangman ’, nor was his conduct actuated only by cold reason of state 
or the ‘ exigences de son impitoyable politique’. No responsible ruler 
could allow his subjects to be delivered to the rule of a man like Don 
Carlos. Nor did Philip’s characteristic cold and dignified public be- 
haviour show an ‘ insensibilité inhumaine’. The one person who could 
know his real feelings, Elizabeth of Valois, wrote to the French ambassa- 
dor ‘. . . la peine en laquelle est le roy, pour avoir esté contraint de 
le (i.e. Don Carlos) tenir et mettre comme il le tient, m’ont mise de 
fagon que j’ay craint de ne vous le savoir compter (conter) comme 
jeusse vouler. .. .? There was a tragedy of Don Carlos; but it was 
the tragedy of the father rather than of the son. 
H. G. KoENIGSBERGER. 


The records which throw light on the social background and private 
lives of the members of the Religious Orders during the period of the 
penal laws are only gradually being published. This gives a special 
value to the work of Father Walter Gumbley, O.P. on Obituary Notices 
of the English Dominicans 1553-1952 (Blackfriars Press: 1956). It is 
based to some extent on Fr. Raymund Palmer’s Obituary Notices printed 
in 1884 and on the material that he left in manuscript. The notes on the 
English Dominicans who died before 1661 and after 1880 are entirely 
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fresh. Fr. Gumbley has contributed a scholarly preface detailing the 
history of the English Dominicans since 155$. The book sets out clearly 
the work of Cardinal Howard and of those who followed him. The 
establishment of the noviciate at Bornham in 1657 marks the first period 
during which an area of recruitment can be traced and the profession of 
Fr. Thomas Gibson there in 1673 marks the beginning of the association 
with the Dominicans of the North Country stocks of Gibson of Stone- 
croft, Leadbitter of Wharmley and Low Warden and Maltus of Harrogate. 
The notes on these families are of value. The entry in 1783 of Fr. 
Raymund Tuite, a son of Robert Tuite of Portman Square, a West India 
merchant, gives a glimpse of the wealthy middle-class families which 
supported the proscribed Faith. The entries in the early and middle 
portions of the nineteenth century give many interesting details of the 
background of the individual Dominicans during those years. A com- 
plete list is provided of the private chapels served by the province during 
the eighteenth century. These included those belonging to the Petres 
in the generation before that family became Cisalpine. The London 
headquarters of the Province during the reign of George I and George II 
was for a time above a shop in Dean Street, Holborn and later at a house 
in Panton Street near the Haymarket. Many details of this character 
are set out through the volume. _It adds appreciably to our knowledge 
of the Roman Catholic community during the period of its greatest 
obscurity. Davip MATHEW. 


Mrs. Margaret Gay Davies’s The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship, 
1563-1642 (Harvard University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956) is 
a model of careful and intelligent scholarship. The subject is how, and 
to what extent, and with what consequences, the seven-year apprentice- 
ship clauses in the Statute of Artificers of 1563 were enforced. The 
theoretical objectives of the Act were apparently the preservation of 
technical standards, the restriction of entry into the unstable clothing 
trades, and a check upon early marriage and vagrancy. To discover the 
effectiveness of these clauses Mrs. Davies has made the most detailed 
study of local and central legal records, and has emerged with some 
conclusions which have an importance far greater than the limited scope 
of the title might suggest. In the first place she strips another veil off 
the conventional picture of the harmonious and efficient enforcement by 
central and local powers of the ‘ stacks of statutes’ of the Tudor era. 
Sir John Neale recently revealed something of the reality in his descrip- 
tion of jobbing and corruption among the central office-holders; Mrs. 
Davies brings to the forefront an even more important factor, the role 
of the professional informer, without whose always unpopular and often 
unsavoury activities the imposing machinery of economic (and religious) 
regulations could hardly have worked at all. It is fashionable nowadays 
to write off the project of the Court of Common Weal of the early 1530’s 
as no more than the visionary scheme of an unimportant crank. In view 
of the numerous official suggestions mentioned by Mrs. Davies that were 
brought forward subsequently in an effort to provide an alternative to the 
paid informer, this view seems ripe for reassessment. Secondly, Mrs. 
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Davies attempts to correlate the statistical evidence for prosecutions with 
fluctuations in the lecal economy, on the grounds that an industrial 
boom would stimulate both evasion and prosperity and so attract the 
attentions of the ever-prowling informer. Whether this argument is 
sound is as yet uncertain, but if the method were to be tried on a wider 
scale it might offer a possibility of gaining knowledge of local industrial 
fluctuations during the Elizabethan and early Stuart periods. Finally, 
Mrs. Davies concludes that the effect of these clauses in the act was 
virtually negligible, largely because the apprenticeship system was firmly 
set in national customs and needed little external pressure to keep it 
going. Paradoxically, their ultimate consequence was probably liberal 
rather than restrictive, since the power of local vested interests to crush 
competition was reduced by the mere fact of legislation on a national 
scale. It seems clear that it is from such detailed politico-economic 
studies based on legal records rather than from more conventional works, 
that real progress in explaining the administrative and constitutional 
history of this period is likely to come. LAWRENCE STONE. 


Anti-Puritan Satire, 1372-1642, by William P. Holden (London: 
Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1954), will prove of greater 
interest to the student of English than of history. It has emerged from 
an impressively extensive reading of contemporary writings in prose, 
verse, and plays, in the course of which passages have been collected 
referring to puritans, or to types that the author considers to be puritan. 
A preliminary chapter, entitled ‘the evolving pattern of religious dis- 
pute ’, sets the controversial religious scene in what the historian would 
be inclined to describe as a rather pedestrian way. Then follow two long 
sections on ‘ prose and verse satire’ and ‘ the puritans and the stage’, 
in which the card-index basis of the research is all too obvious. A final 
chapter, ‘the formula of moderation’, attempts to draw the material 
together in some general reflections. The book undoubtedly achieves 
its purpose as a survey of the extent to which puritan traits were seized 
upon as satirical material for the professional writers of the time, but its 
structure makes for rather indigestible reading and it fails to be as helpful 
as one might have hoped in creating a conception of the place of puritan- 
ism in society. For one reason: radical Anglicans, presbyterians and 
sectaries are all included—and often undifferentiated—in this very unreal 
picture of ‘ the Puritan’; yet the two former groups, at any rate for much 
of the period covered, hated Brownists, Anabaptists and sectaries in 
general almost as cordially as high Anglicans did. There still remains 
the task of welding the material, so carefully collected by the author, into 
a fruitful history of puritanism. J. E. NEALE. 


The Poems of Richard Corbett (edited by J. A. W. Bennett and H. R. 
Trevor-Roper, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955) contains a careful 
edition of the verse preceded by an Introduction. This is in turn divided 
into a series of notes on the manuscripts and text and a life of Bishop 
Corbett, which occupies some thirty pages. The account provides an 
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interesting view of the prelate and stresses how much his career owed to 
his period at Christ Church and to the friendships that he made there. 
It is shown that he belonged to the outer circles of the Court life of 
James I and that he was always remote from Charles I’s preferences. He 
owed his preferment to the duke of Buckingham. The legends of his 
period as dean of Christ Church were crystallized by Aubrey in his Brief 
Lives and appear to be substantially accurate. It is evident that Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury and Sir Francis Stuart were his constant supporters 
and that they brought him into contact with the circle of the old earl of 
Nottingham. As a very minor point, the Lord Howard of Effingham. 
described on page 114 as Sir Francis Stuart’s brother-in-law, was in fact 
his sister’s step-son. Similarly there is a slip in the note on page 122 
which attributes Francis, earl of Rutland to the sixteenth century. The 
poems seem all to have been written to those within a certain circle whose 
acquaintance he either hoped for or possessed. This is natural in view 
of the circulation of the poems in manuscript. The editors draw atten- 
tion to the verse addressed to Lord Nottingham’s family circle. The 
elegy on Lady Haddington is an example of one of Bishop Corbett’s 
rare approaches to the groupings which patronized Ben Jonson. One 
of the few instances in which the bishop appears to have embarked upon 
a general theme which gave exercise to other writers was in ‘ A small 
Remembrance of the great King of Sweden’. His work as bishop, 
successively of Oxford and Norwich, is well described in the Introduction. 
He does not appear to have been much at ease when once he had left 
his deanery. The unusual fact is that he should have ranked as one of 
_ Archbishop Laud’s supporters. His earlier years when he held the 
deanery of Christ Church were, perhaps, of more general interest. Apart 
from his opposition to the puritans, he was open-minded. Iter Boreale 
has a number of touches which recall the country life like ‘It was the 
Market and the Lecture-day’. These details of the daily round are 
among the valuable elements in his writings. The poems on the butler 
and manciple at Christ Church build up our knowledge of the background 
of the life in the university. Dr. Corbett’s success as an amateur ballad- 
singer is stressed and the use that he made of popular tunes. The lines 
quoted in the Introduction (p. xiv) show his own preferences very clearly. 


That I had sung John Dory in my youth 
Or that I knew the day when I could chaunt 
Chevy and Arthur and the Seige of Gaunt. 


The editors have given us an admirable definitive edition. 
Davip MATHEW. 


Dr. James Craigie’s edition of The Poems of James V1 of Scotland, 
vol. i (The Scottish Text Society, 3rd ser., vol. 22, Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, 19$5) is erudite, elaborate and 
definitive. Dr. Craigie, as always, edits with great learning and with 
careful attention to detail. This volume deals only with the king’s early 
poems to be found in two little books, his Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine 
Arte of Poesie (1584) and his Poeticall Exercises at Vacant Houres (1591). 
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Some of these poems are also printed from MS. Bodley 165, a manuscript 
in the king’s hand which illustrates the manner in which he revised his 
work before publication. This edition is more important for literary 
than for general history. ‘As a poet’, says Dr. Craigie, ‘King James 
belonged wholly to the Renaissance.’ He ignored the older Scottish 
poets, wished to introduce the poetic doctrines of the Renaissance 
into Scotland, and ‘ by his encouragement and by his example for a time 
brought Scottish poetry back into the main stream of European literature’. 
Dr. Craigie has especial praise for the king’s prose essay, his Schort Treatise 
conteining some Reulis and Cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in Scottis Poesie, 
a work which is normally regarded as a school-boy’s exercise but which, 
in Dr. Craigie’s opinion, was a serious and laudable attempt to improve 
the rather formless poetry of contemporary Scotland by setting forth 
fixed rules of composition. For more general history the volume’s 
principal importance lies in the light it throws upon the youth and 
character of King James VI and I. D. H. WiLson. 


Professor Alan Simpson’s book, Puritanism in Old and New England 
(Cambridge: University Press, for University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
reprints six lectures delivered in the University of Chicago in 1954. 
They must have been entertaining to listen to, but it is difficult to see 
why they have been printed. The quotations are familiar; the sources 
are few; the ideas—the good ones, at least—are those of Professors 
Woodhouse, Haller, and Perry Miller. ‘So far as any novelty lay in the 
point of view’, admits Professor Simpson, ‘ it was to be found in the 
preoccupation with Puritanism as a species of enthusiasm, with its own 
sources of inspiration and frustration.’ This novel point of view, he 
agrees, was a commonplace to Hume, Macaulay, Guizot, Gardiner, and 
Firth. Professor Simpson’s intention is to reassert it against ‘the 
modern cult for economic interpretations’ (p. vii). Those are brave 
words. Since Professor Simpson extends his definition of puritanism 
to include all points of view from presbyterian to Quaker, it is not 
difficult for him to deny that puritanism was the property of a single 
social class. But alas: when he comes to discuss the divisions within 
puritanism we find Professor Simpson distributing social labels like the 
worst of us. ‘Peers and very rich Puritans’ were ‘the backbone of 
English Presbyterianism’ (p. 31; ¢f. p. 69). They feared that religious 
toleration would end ‘ the obligation of the lower classes to stay in their 
places’ (p. 45). The sects were drawn from the lower classes (p. 72). 
The strength of millenarianism came from the common people (p. 77). 
The puritan character ‘ can hardly fail to be a worldly success’ (p. 34). 
These interpretations are striking only by their failure to live up to 
Professor Simpson’s promises. The main novelty—or rather restate- 
ment of a very old-fashioned view—is a resolute refusal to see any logical 
connexion between the religious and political wings of the parlia- 
mentarian cause (pp. 62-5, 73), and an exclusively religious explanation 
of happenings which other historians describe in more mundane terms. 
There are some good things in the book. Those who have not read 
Professor Perry Miller’s magisterial account of Mammon’s triumph over 
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the godly preachers in late seventeenth-century New England may 
enjoy Professor Simpson’s précis of it. There are clear, if over- 
simplified, summaries of the outlook of the various puritan groups. But 
the lectures as a whole add nothing to our understanding of their 
subject. CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


A good deal of work has been done by Dutch historians on the history 
of the considerable Catholic minority left in the United Provinces after 
the revolt, since Professor Geyl observed a tendency to overlook or at 
least underestimate the degree to which Catholic life continued in the new 
Protestant State. In Rotterdam the Catholic recovery was fairly rapid 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, begun and sustained, as 
in Amsterdam, by a steady influx of immigrants from North Brabant, 
Germany, and South Holland, most of whom came to find work in the 
town’s warehouses, distilleries, and refineries, or in various trades and, 
through unemployment, under-employment, low wages, ill-health, or 
bad luck, often stood in need of assistance. Poor-relief in the town was 
the responsibility of the Reformed Church, subject to certain general 
conditions set down by the town government. The Church was reluctant 
to accept responsibility for the Catholic poor, and the Catholic community 
was even more reluctant to see its poor, many of whom were irregular 
communicants, receive relief from one of the ‘ unlawful sects’. In 1650, 
therefore, a number of Rotterdam’s most influential Catholics established 
a poor exchange to supervise and co-ordinate the activities of the four 
‘stations’ of Oppert, Paradijs, Leeuwenstraat, and Steiger, in regard 
to the problem of Catholic poverty. The relations of the exchange 
with the town government and the poor-law board of the Reformed 
Church, the effect upon it of the Utrecht schism, the character of relief 
and the means by which it was financed, are treated in detail for the first 
time by Dr. C. W. van Voorst van Beest in De Katholieke Armenzorg te 
Rotterdam in de 17¢ en de 1 8¢ eeuw (’s~Gravenhage: Excelsior, 1955), a doctoral 
dissertation of the University of Leiden based on a wide range of ecclesias- 
tical and municipal records. On the whole relations between the Catholic 
poor-relief organization and secular authority were good, especially in 
the eighteenth century, partly as a result of the changed intellectual 
climate, partly as a result of the greater self-confidence and greater 
numerical strength of the Catholic community. Concessions came slowly 
for, characteristically, authority preferred to connive at favours rather than 
grant clearly established rights; yet, by the end of the century, Dr. van 
Voort van Beest concludes, full satisfaction had been achieved on a 
number of important matters, relating to bequests, exemption from certain 
excise duties, the clarification of the laws of collateral succession, and burial 
costs. Relations with the poor-law board of the Reformed Church were 
perhaps a little more prickly and a little less successful; over the highly 
contentious question of the maintenance of the survivors of a mixed 
marriage, for example, the Reformed Church managed to carry its view 
of a combined maintenance over the Catholic view of maintenance by 
the church of the eldest survivor. Yet in the long run, the Catholics 
seem to have been satisfied with the arrangement, judging at least from 
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the number of examples of successful combined maintenance. Certainly 
the disharmonies were no greater than those which existed among Catholics 
themselves, for the inevitable result of schism in Rotterdam was the 
decentralization of poor-relief, which came more and more into the hands 
of the ‘ stations ’, and in 1792 the discontinuance of the poor exchange. 
The study offers, too, some information of more general interest; thus 
an analysis of the financial resources of Steiger shows a considerable 
investment in non-English foreign funds after 1769, especially Austrian, 
Danish, and Russian, while the lively account of the Spartan conditions 
at the Steiger orphanage, typical of many such institutions elsewhere, 
will appeal to all interested in the education of the poor in the eighteenth 
century. There is only one criticism; a book as good as this deserves 
an index. G. C. Gress. 


Archbishop David Mathew’s latest volume, Scotland under Charles 1 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1955), is one of his series begun in 
1933, which comprises The Ce/tic Peoples and Renaissance Europe, The Jacobean 
Age and The Age of Charles I, the two last confined to English affairs. 
The author describes his new study as ‘a survey of life in Scotland 
during the first sixteen years of the reign of Charles I and ends with the 
king’s final departure from Edinburgh in 1641.’ The first chapter on 
* The Scottish Polity ’ is followed by those on the presbyterians, Johnston 
of Wariston, Sir Thomas Hope and the episcopalian tradition. A 
chapter on the economic background serves as an introduction to the 
social and economic life of the magnates and to regional surveys, in- 
cluding the state of Catholicism in the north-east and in the Lowlands. 
French influence is assessed, and chapters on Argyll, Hamilton and Lennox, 
the National Covenant, the Glasgow Assembly, the Scottish army, and 
the character of the conflict, with a sketch of the early career of Montrose, 
conclude the volume. There 1s no general economic and social history of 
Scotland in the seventeenth century. This is a severe handicap to 
Archbishop Mathew, who has not infrequently to note the lack of 
special studies necessary for his survey. Even so, he does not always 
avail himself of those which already exist. He makes no mention of the 
Act of Revocation whereby Charles threatened to deprive the nobility of 
the Church lands seized at the Reformation, though he refers to the 
nobles’ fears of deprivation. Yet in the opinion of Sir James Balfour, a 
contemporary annalist, the Act was ‘ the ground stone of all the mischief 
that followed after’. It was by confirming the nobility in their possession 
of Church lands that James VI had succeeded, as no Scottish king before 
him, in gaining that support for the Crown which his son Charles lost. 
Archbishop Mathew devotes much space to genealogy and family relation- 
ships, an important factor in the politics of a small country, but it is to the 
neglect of other essential aspects. Thus a chapter of twelve pages on the 
economic background is too slight a treatment of a basic subject. Ina 
general survey one would expect to find treated such subjects as the burghs 
and burgess life, the convention of royal burghs, the Scottish parliament, 
the universities and education, for all of which there is ample material. 
The volume is thus neither comprehensive nor sufficiently detailed. Such 
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as it is, however, it contains suggestive and original points of view. 
Archbishop Mathew writes more sympathetically of the presbyterians 
than some of their modern critics. In the ministers he finds ‘an egali- 
tarian simplicity and a touching and immediate trust in God that are 
bound to make a strong appeal’. From their learning they derived their 
innate authority. They frequently belonged to substantial families and 
married the daughters of Lowland gentry. That they were ‘ not separated 
from their flock by any special status’ was an element of strength. In 
* the Life of the Magnates ’ he draws an unusual picture, based on frequent 
quotations—a characteristic of the book—of their castles, their furnishings, 
libraries, portraits, gardens and orchards, their elaborate funerals and 
sumptuous marriage feasts—all displaying a surprising ‘ self-conscious 
civility’. The chapters on Catholicism are informative, and that on 
French influence, though slight, is a reminder of Franco-Scottish relations 
apt to be neglected. There was a constant stream of Scottish travellers 
to France. Scottish ministers, exiled for their opposition to the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the Crown, found a ready welcome in the Huguenot 
“cities of refuge’ and filled many a chair in the Protestant academies. 
Their patrons, Duplessis-Mornay and the Duc de Bouillon were ‘ house- 
hold names in Scotland ’. Henry W. MEIKLE. 


Culture on the Moving Frontier (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1955) gives an account of the processes by which ‘ culture ’ was brought 
to American frontier communities and an explanation of the origins of 
this civilizing impulse. Its author, Dr. Louis B. Wright, is director of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C. As befits such an 
office, he stresses the European—and especially the British—antecedents 
of American culture. Dr. Wright believes that ‘ students of American 
bistory should begin their studies, not with the settlement of Jamestown, 
or even with Raleigh’s abortive attempts at colonization, but with the 
intellectual and spiritual upheavals in Europe that began in the late 
fifteenth century. . . .” This, he thinks, should lead them to consider 
how what became the United States was formed largely in the moral and 
social image of seventeenth-century Britain, from which came America’s 
language, law, religions, and political and social patterns. Nor, he 
maintains, did the influence of Britain end with the American Revolution. 
What had already been absorbed continued to form the very fabric of 
America (whether or not Americans were aware of it); and much more 
was absorbed during the nineteenth century, through British literature 
and other influences. Sixty years ago this view would have seemed 
obvious, even trite. But since then Turner and his followers have 
decisively altered the movement of American historiography. Turner’s 
frontier thesis is now the cliché, and Dr. Wright’s lively counter-argument 
has an air of almost startling novelty. It is not that he is an Anglophile 
(as Americans use the term), but rather that he is impatient with current 
fashions in American historiography. As he questions the emphasis on 
American uniqueness, so he implicitly attacks the notion of the frontier 
as the home of Daniel Boones and Wild Bill Hickoks. In truth, he 
contends, the Anglo-American colonizing spirit was remarkably literate. 
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If man was born free on the frontier, he was far from being a child of 
nature, and tended to offer up himself—or at any rate his wife and offspring 
—to the genteel bondage of church and school, college and lyceum. 
Dr. Wright explains very well how rapidly and how pervasively ‘ culture ’ 
spread to the west, in part through religious groups (which in turn 
established educational institutions—almost too many of them, through 
sectarian rivalry), in part through lyceum and other lecture-systems, 
and in part through the printed word (whether in the form of libraries or, 
more widely, through the newspaper and the periodical). The culture 
thus provided was not perhaps profound, but it was active and extensive. 
What Dr. Wright says needed saying, as a corrective to a good deal of rather 
tiresome extravaganza by American popular writers. There is, however, 
something of a gap between the how and the why of his book. His 
description of the civilizing process is clear and convincing. His 
explanation of British origins, while a useful reminder, is in a sense 
unreal. It means that he is not altogether at ease in analysing the role 
of New England within America, or—more generally—of the American 
East in relation to the West. In much of the process that he outlines, 
the immediate American sources of culture were more important to the 
people involved than was the recognition of their first sources. Indeed, 
the formation of American nationality in the new territories depended 
upon a degree of deliberate chauvinism. Americanness had to be stressed, 
even at the risk of being unhistorical. Europeans cannot understand 
American history unless they understand this sympathetically; and for 
this reason among others Dr. Wright’s attractive book supplements 
rather than supplants the work of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


To readers who are interested in the history of the ‘ Atlantic Civiliza- 
tion’, Professor William L. Sachse’s book, The Colonial American in 
Britain (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1956) ought to be of 
great interest, for the Americans who came to Great Britain for business 
or pleasure were a much stronger link between the societies on this and 
that side of the Atlantic than any number of British office-holders or 
service men in the colonies. Professor Sachse writes with enormous 
knowledge of even the byways of American colonial history; the re- 
ferences in his notes offer many very valuable suggestions for further 
reading. He tells us, indeed, some interesting things: for example, 
if many colonial Anglicans only spent in England a few weeks for their 
ordination ceremonies, these lightning visits cannot have done very much 
to introduce or maintain English ideas or feelings in the colonies; 
on the other hand, the Quakers, with their well-knit organization and 
rigid discipline, would have been much more important as a link if their 
special preoccupation with the religious life had not reduced their value 
as transmitters of general ideas or information in either direction. It 
is interesting to be reminded that, though many Harvard graduates and 
other colonists from New England crossed (or re-crossed) the Atlantic 
in order to take part in English public life during the civil war and 
interregnum, hardly any of them retuned to the colonies after 1660, 
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so this link was quickly broken. Professor Sachse also reminds us 
that nearly half the North American students at Oxford, Cambridge and 
the Inns of Court came from tobacco or rice colonies; he does not enquire 
deeply into the causes of this, and it may be worth while pointing out 
that a plantation—and, probably, a rice plantation even better than a 
tobacco plantation—was almost the only form of business in North 
America which would furnish the necessary stable income for a student 
in search of an education without a pronounced vocational value. 
These things are interesting; but in spite, or rather because, of the pro- 
fusion and variety of Professor Sachse’s knowledge, it is rather hard to 
say what it all amounts to—the book, as a whole, is a little disappointing. 
Figure after figure comes into view, remains with us for a couple of 
paragraphs or, at most, a couple of pages, and then vanishes, perhaps 
to re-appear in a slightly different connexion further on; for, since the 
arrangement of the book is topical, the information is combined and re- 
combined, with the result that many of the characters make their appear- 
ance as students, then as tourists, then, perhaps, as ordinands or political 
agents or business men. I doubt whether any writer could have arranged 
the material better without sacrificing some of the valuable information 
which Professor Sachse gives us; nevertheless, perhaps it is not unfair 
to say that the full-length portrait of four or five of these characters, 
well chosen, might have given us a keener understanding of what England 
meant to colonial visitors in that age. The epilogue very briefly discusses 
the general attitude of these American visitors to the imperial connexion 
itself ; it is the most interesting and profitable part of the book, and 
might have been expanded with great advantage. RICHARD PARES. 


Few men could write with more pith than Yankee skippers, and any 
book that can quote them freely gets off to a flying start. Professor 
Richard Pares makes full use of his advantage, in Yamkees and Creoles: 
The Trade between North America and the West Indies before the American 
Revolution (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956). The skippers’ 
doings in their trade between the American continent and the West 
Indies are a main theme in his story; and their correspondence—dug 
up in the libraries of historical societies along the north-eastern and 
central seaboard—adds zest and information to almost every page. 
Two lengthy chapters deal with the outward and return cargoes—how 
they were got, what they consisted of, where they were sold, and how 
payment was made. Shorter chapters describe the traders and markets 
at both ends of the route, and attempt to assess the gain to the Americans 
from their traffic. Thus a sad gap in the literature has at last been filled. 
In addition, Professor Pares traces the economic development of the 
whole area; and, as his narrative depends so largely on business records, 
he contrives to sketch a composite history of most of the well-known 
American firms of the eighteenth century. He throws in valuable 
material on business methods, bills of exchange, money and barter, and 
the rise of rum distilling in America. Some readers may perhaps feel 
that rather more economic analysis (¢.g. international trade theory) 
might have been introduced; others will no doubt rejoice at the omission. 
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What strikes one most in reading about the West Indian trade is its 
horrible confusion and uncertainties. These were due in part to the 
smallness of markets and the slowness of communications, in part to the 
absence of banks and shortage of money, and in part to the lax and 
slovenly standards of the men concerned. After surmounting the perils 
of the outward voyage, a captain had to guess which island would provide 
the best market; he had to decide whether to sell to merchants (‘ thair is 
more honner and honesty in so many highwaymen in England’) or to 
planters, or whether instead to set up shop and sell at retail; he had to 
size up buyers, on the scores both of probity and ability to pay; and— 
hardest of all—he had to extract the payment (usually by delayed barter, 
in the form of goods suitable for his return cargo). If he was too hasty 
in his bargains, he would be cheated; if he was too tardy, his cargo might 
rot, or the coming of other ships might glut the market. When he was 
itching to weigh anchor for home—in order to avoid the hurricanes, or 
get his rum to market before the thirsty hay-making season was over— 
interminable delays and disappointments in collecting debts might well 
hold his ship up four months or even more, ‘ worms eating the botom 
men the top’. By contrast, modern trade seems flat indeed. 
W. T. Baxter. 


The major value of Mr. Franklin, a Selection from his Personal Letters, 
edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1956) is as a sample of one of the 
latest projects in American scholarship, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. 
The editors of this book, who have been at work for two years at Yale, 
plan to begin the publication in 1959 of a complete collection of Franklin’s 
writings, which may run in the end to twenty-five volumes. It will 
include everything that Franklin wrote that can be found, and, in full or 
in abstract, all letters addressed to him. In the resources then available 
for a study of him, as in his place already as a Founding Father, Franklin 
will rank with Washington and Jefferson. In this book are twenty-seven 
letters that reflect Franklin’s personality and his versatility—scientist, 
diplomat, colonial agent, correspondent and friend. Though some of the 
letters have not been published before, it cannot be said that they throw 
any new light on the man; but there are some delightful pictures in them, 
and they all meet Franklin’s own requirements of good writing, that it be 
smooth, clear and short. To match his easy prose, this selection of his 
letters has been finely bound and printed, and is handsomely illustrated. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 


Anyone who has tried to compile a bibliography such as A Select 
List of Works on Europe and Europe Overseas, 1713-1815 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956) knows the difficulties which the editors, Mr. J. S. Bromley 
and Professor A. Goodwin, have had to face. To save space, they have 
dispensed with comments on the works listed and have also, in general, 
excluded primary source material and concentrated on text-books and 
monographs. This produces curious results. Newton appears only 
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once (at second hand) in the section on Scientific Ideas and Inventions, 
while the section on International Relations omits nearly all the tools 
most frequently used by experienced students, e.g. the Reeweil des Instrue- 
tions, the Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great, Archives de la 
Maison d’Orange-Nassau, the Sbornik of the Russian Imperial Historical 
Society, &c. Another difficulty concerns the languages in which the 
selected works are written, and the editors think (no doubt correctly) 
their readers are more likely to be acquainted with Dutch and Spanish 
and even Scandinavian languages than with those of eastern Europe. 
One result is that the sections on Poland and Russia are undeniably thin. 
The problem of arrangement has caused the editors some trouble. They 
begin with General Surveys and proceed by way of economic, ecclesias- 
tical, cultural and scientific histories, political and social theory, and war 
to international relations. Then follow sections dealing with particular 
areas, ¢.g. France, Spain, Spanish America, Germany, and Central Europe, 
&c. This often involves listing the same books more than once and 
supplying frequent cross references from one section to another. Even 
then some works are definitely misplaced, e.g. several books listed as 
general histories of European diplomacy are really monographs on quite 
specialized subjects (p. 47), while S. Conn, Gibraltar and British Diplomacy 
in the Eighteenth Century, appears as though it referred only to the period 
1721-38. Such misplacements are the more serious in that there is no 
index of authors’ names: at least one student of the eighteenth century 
would gladly have paid a little more for this indispensable aid to ready 
reference. Arrangement within the sections could also be improved 
either by adopting alphabetical order of authors’ names or chronological 
order of publication. Bearing in mind the limitations explained in the 
preface, there seem to be few serious omissions of books, and the lists 
are remarkably up-to-date. Periodical articles are rarely mentioned. 
The Oxford Eighteenth-Century Group deserves to be congratulated 
upon these lists which are likely to fulfil the editors’ hopes of service to 
students and teachers, though hardly to that elusive character, the general 
reader. D. B. Horn. 


In An Honest Diplomat at The Hague, The Private Letters of Horatio 
Walpole 1715-1716 (Indiana University Press, Bloomington; Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, 1955: Indiana University Publications, Social 
Science Series, no. 13; English distribution: B. T. Batsford Ltd.), 
Professor John J. Murray has printed those confidential despatches and 
newsletters, interspersed with the reports of secret agents, which Horatio 
Walpole penned or passed on to the secretary of state for Northern 
Affairs, Viscount Townshend, during the period February 1715 to 
October 1716. Events moved during these months towards a crisis: 
not only in Anglo-Dutch diplomatic relations, where Horatio Walpole 
as accredited diplomat to the States General was vitally concerned; 
but also in the relationship between George I’s English ministers, 
where Horatio Walpole was at least indirectly involved as the protégé 
in the foreign service of his brother-in-law Townshend. Indeed, it was 
the widening differences between Stanhope and Townshend in their 
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attitude towards George I’s Electoral foreign policy which created for 
Horatio Walpole at The Hague the moral problem which is at the core 
of these letters: how could he obey his orders to sign a separate Anglo- 
French treaty, when he had previously and on his own initiative given his 
word of honour to the Dutch that George I would defer signing with 
the Regent till the States General were ready to accede to the projected 
Triple Alliance? Walpole’s firmness in refusing to break his word (‘I 
will willingly give up my present and all future advantages, I will lay 
my Patent of revission in ye West Indies, nay even my Life at his Majty® 
feet sooner than be guilty of an action wch in me would be such a one as 
I cannot name ’, p. 358), while it could not prevent the separate Anglo- 
French treaty, did persuade George I to let Walpole return to England 
on the excuse of ill-health, leaving the signature of the treaty to Dubois 
and Cadogan; and though Walpole left The Hague under a cloud (‘I 
must own this affair has almost broak my heart, but I can never consent 
to sign without ye States’, are the final words of the last letter of his 
mission, p. 361), it is pleasant to reflect that the wheels of fortune brought 
him back into the diplomatic service a few years later. He may be judged 
ill-advised, and even naive to have put himself in a position vis-a-vis 
the Dutch where he could not obey George I’s orders as to a change of 
policy; but his behaviour is one, since his word had been pledged for 
reasons which to him seemed imperative, that commands respect. It 
seems probable that the growing ascendancy of Stanhope over Townshend 
was in part responsible for the letters and their enclosures being ‘ not 
delivered into ye office’ (see p. 339), but kept in the Townshend family 
from where they eventually moved to the Indiana University Library; 
and though they do not materially change the picture of Anglo-Dutch 
relations as these have been described from material available elsewhere, 
they do provide welcome additional information in several respects. 
Walpole is naturally more outspoken than in his public despatches for the 
same period, and we are given freer comments on Dutch personalities (see 
e.g. p. 145 for Hop, pp. 185-6 and 195 for Albemarle and p. 287 for 
Duivenvoorde) and fuller records of important discussions (see in 
particular the talks with Buys, pp. 224-9). Completely new is the infor- 
mation given on presents which were distributed in money by Walpole: 
£200 is shown to have been paid to Broekhuyzen tot Lathmer (pp. 137, 
147) and £300 to Ittersum (p. 319) for having been useful in various ways; 
though it seems that Professor Murray goes too far in his Introduction, 
p. 13, in claiming that ‘a considerable number of Dutch statesmen in 
high positions were in the pay of Britain’ and in numbering among 
those who ‘drew upon the British Treasury for services rendered ’ 
Noordwijk (who, see p. 193, refused money offered to him) and Albemarle 
and his son, Lord Bury (when, see pp. 195-6, Albemarle only asked and 
received good offices in obtaining a cornet’s commission for his son), 
while ‘ d’Allonne and others’ who received money either as arrears of 
pensions or as payment for news-letters and secret information, were not 
Dutch statesmen in high positions. With this one reservation, the editor’s 
work is much to be recommended: detailed and accurate footnotes 
explain references to persons and policies, while—after a general Introduc- 
tion—clear summaries introduce chronological divisions in the sequence 
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of the letters which coincide with a change in the main subject matter. 
In his editorial work Professor Murray has used not only published 
material but also original documents, so that his footnotes and summaries 
form in their own right a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Anglo-Dutch relations in the period under review. 

RAGNHILD Hartron. 


The years covered by the fifth volume to be published of Mr. Herbert 
Davis’s edition of Swift’s prose works, Irish Tracts, 1728-1733 (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1955), were in many ways a depressing period in Swift’s 
life. Stella died in 1728, and Swift himself was clearly irrevocably 
doomed to spend the remainder of his days pent-up in Ireland. The 
deanery of St. Patrick’s had become his St. Helena. Irish social and 
political conditions illustrated only too vividly Swift’s theories of human 
nature. If Great Britain’s treatment of Ireland was irrational and short- 
sighted, large sections of the Irish public seemed actuated by silly selfish- 
ness. The situation might provide Swift as a satirist with ample material. 
But Irish circumstances continuously exasperated his common sense and 
impassioned humanity. Still there were compensations. By his forcible 
and unflinching assertion of the constitutional rights of the Anglo-Irish 
colony Swift had made himself a national hero. And by 1730 he was 
already well on the way to becoming a legendary figure. To his restless 
mind Irish problems presented a series of challenges and, while striving 
to drive home the injustice of England’s behaviour towards Ireland, he 
tried to shock and goad his countrymen into exerting themselves. The 
contents of this volume show both his energy and his versatility. It 
contains twenty-four pieces in all, fourteen of which were published in 
Swift’s lifetime. Two of the pieces are outstanding: A short view of the 
state of Ireland, a political tract of compressed power, and A modest 
proposal, which with its precise calculations of the benefits to be obtained 
from planned infanticide and cannibalism drives home its political moral 
with horrifying force. In the other items Swift displays his grasp of 
affairs, his ability to illustrate an argument by anecdote and allusion, and 
his wide awareness of life. If at times his emphatic contempt for his 
fellows and obtrusive man-of-the-world matter-of-factness jar, the 
general effect is salutary. The indignation is controlled and his irony is 
grounded on sturdy good sense. In politics Swift’s position was a 
somewhat awkward one. An Irish tory, he was a keen Protestant and a 
loyal son of the Church of Ireland, who disliked the whigs and loathed 
dissenters. In no fewer than five of the pieces published in this volume 
he is fighting with all his powers a political rear-guard action, denouncing 
the Irish Administration for proposing to make a major concession to 
the presbyterians by repealing the Test Act. The strength of his argu- 
ments, or rather his ability in marshalling them, scarcely disguises the fact 
they have an archaic ring. The Irish dissenters were less aggressive than 
Swift suggests, and the Government cautiously avoided a clash on 
principle by quietly passing annual Indemnity Acts. Swift’s controversial 
activities in the early thirties would have delighted a keen satirist. While 
angrily attacking the presbyterians, he was severely criticizing the bench 
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of bishops for their attitude to the ‘ inferior’ clergy. In conclusion it 
must be said that the volume is admirably produced. It is easy to read 
and handle, and the textual notes placed unobtrusively in an Appendix 
provide concisely the necessary information respecting the history of each 
item along with the variant readings. Finally, Mr. Davis, by printing 
from a manuscript in the John Rylands Library the rough notes which 
were worked up into Intelligencer papers and Maxims Examined, has 
afforded us a glance into Swift’s methods of composition. 
R. B. McDowE Lt. 


In its seventeenth volume the Hudson’s Bay Record Society has 
turned for the first time to ‘the Bottom of the Bay’. As the editor, 
Professor E. E. Rich, observes in his preface, ‘ problems of normal 
routine predominate’ in Moose Fort Journals, 1783-8; (London: The 
Society, 1954), but the routine has an interest of its own. All the ac- 
tivities of Moose Fort and its subsidiary posts—Eastmain, Brunswick 
House and Frederick House, established on the Abitibi during the period 
of the journals—were geared to the arrival and departure of the annual 
ship from London which in 1784, for example, spent only seventeen days 
in Moose River. Barter with the Indians of ‘ trade ’ for furs (at a standard 
set out in an Appendix), distribution of goods and supplies, repairs to 
the sloops, extension of the fort by a new ‘ flanker ’, the effort to live off 
the country—such are the main topics of the ‘ Journal of the most 
remarkable Transactions and Occurrences at Moose Fort’ and the corre- 
spondence with other posts which follows in a long Appendix. Mr. G. P. 
de T. Glazebrook’s Introduction places these transactions and occurrences 
in their setting, in the period of rebuilding after the American war. He 
admits that ‘ there are in the years covered here remarkably few references 
to competition with the Pedlars ’ (as the Hudson’s Bay men called the 
Montreal fur-traders): they were much more in evidence in the Society’s 
earlier volumes on the inland post at Cumberland House. But they were 
behind the increasing reluctance of the Indians to ‘ make the long trek 
to the Bay’. Mr. Glazebrook rightly draws attention to the humanity of 
the Company’s traders towards the Indians—a topic on which there 
have been too many rash generalizations in the past. One Appendix 
gives some details about the posts concerned in the journals and another 
biographies of the leading men. John Thomas, chief at Moose Fort, 
seems to have been a more conventional man than two of the others, 
the Frenchman Germain Maugenest and Edward Jarvis, who had come 
out as a surgeon and was now chief at Albany. It would be interesting 
to know how the Company was able to secure so many surgeons at {40 
per annum—little more than it paid skilled artisans. There have been 
more exciting volumes in the Society’s series, but this volume certainly 
adds something to the picture which, under Mr. Rich’s skilled guidance, 
is gradually being built up of the varied history of this great Company. 

W. P. Morrett. 


The Loyalists who went to Nova Scotia, where the province of New 
Brunswick was founded in 1784 for their especial benefit, have received 
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much less attention from historians than those who founded Upper 
Canada. Mrs. Esther Clark Wright’s book, The Loyalists of New Brunswick 
(Fredericton: the author, 1955)! therefore fills an important gap in 
Canadian historical writing. It is a thorough and scholarly piece of 
work. The story begins with Sir Guy Carleton, who, after the war had 
been lost, sought to restore the morale of the Loyalists in New York ‘ by 
turning their views to other Settlements, if the most reasonable expecta- 
tions should fail them here’. There were two streams of emigrants, 
whom Dr. Clark Wright distinguishes as Refugees (though they had an 
organization of their own, the Board of Associated Loyalists) and 
Provincials, who had served in the American regiments organized during 
the war. But though the settlements were distinct, they of course tended 
to merge as time went on. Dr. Wright estimates that fourteen or fifteen 
thousand Loyalists in all were settled in New Brunswick and prints a list 
of over six thousand names. Ninety per cent. of them, she believes, 
were American born, five-eighths of these coming from New York or 
New Jersey. The details of land settlement are perhaps chiefly of local 
interest and are not easy to follow on the inadequate modern map 
provided; but the book as a whole is very readable and in her final chapter, 
* Loyalist into New Brunswicker ’, Dr. Wright advances some stimulating 
generalizations. At first the concentration of the Loyalists on hard 
pioneering labour, she argues, widened the gap between the ruling clique 
in Fredericton and the people of the province, but later the Loyalist 
tradition prepared the way for a peaceful solution of the problem of self- 
government. Dr. Wright is entitled to claim that the conduct of this 
‘first important evacuation of political refugees in modern times’ 
has an interest extending far beyond New Brunswick. 
W. P. Morre.. 


7 


Most people will find volumes ix and x of the Jefferson Papers (Princeton 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1954) rather small beer. Over 
1,300 pages are devoted to the fourteen months from 1 November 1785 
to 31 December 1786, during which practically nothing of significance 
occurred in Europe or America. All this time Jefferson continued to 
represent the struggling young Confederation at the French Court with 
grace and skill, but there was really very little of importance for him to 
do. In conjunction with John Adams and Lafayette he had some success 
in lowering French duties on American whale oil and in slightly modifying 
the ‘double monopoly’ of Robert Morris and the French Farmers- 
General in American tobacco; yet another commercial treaty (once more 
abortive) was negotiated, this time with Portugal; and a competent 
American agent, Thomas Barclay, was enabled to obtain favourable terms 
of peace with Morocco. But his inept colleague, Lamb, for whose 
appointment Jefferson was personally responsible, could effect nothing 
with the remaining Barbary States, and Jefferson did his best to persuade 
the reluctant Adams that the only true solution lay in the simultaneous 
creation of a Federal navy and of an ‘ anti-pyratical confederation ’ with 
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the Baltic and Mediterranean Powers. Apart from these excitements 
Jefferson visited England, where he was rather naively surprised by the 
coldness of his reception; broke his right wrist; and entered on an 
ardent, though platonic, love-affair with a young Italian married woman, 
Maria Cosway. He spent much time in endeavouring to assist distressed 
American subjects; consorted a good deal with the more intelligent 
members of the French aristocracy, of whose privileges he none the 
less disapproved; and conducted a voluminous correspondence with 
America, where Madison and Monroe were keeping him well briefed 
about Annapolis and other political developments. Yet the height of 
his ambition was still no more than to retire as soon as possible to his 
beloved Monticello for the remainder of his life: he seems to have 
regarded his career as all but over, and the atmosphere of these two fat 
volumes is accordingly that of a placid, but interminable, summer 
afternoon, ANTHONY STEEL. 


Most books on immigrant groups in America are to be classified as 
promotion literature, designed to exalt the contribution of the group 
to American life. Dr. Henry S. Lucas’s book belongs to a very different 
class (Netherlanders in America: Dutch Immigration to the United States 
and Canada, 1789-1950 (London: Cumberlege, for University of Michigan 
Press, 1955)). It is scholarly, critical, thorough, full. It has only one 
serious if very forgivable fault: it is too long, and, on occasions, re- 
petitive. It is perhaps because of the prestige acquired by the older 
‘Knickerbocker’ Dutch settlers, that the nineteenth-century settlers 
had less of a chip on their shoulders than many immigrant groups. They 
objected to being confused, in the loose American way, with Germans 
or the ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch ’ (some of whom were, in fact, Dutch in the 
European sense). Never very numerous, they were not as important 
politically as the Germans, the Irish or, later, the Scandinavians, so were 
not flattered by politicians. Nor did they produce any very famous 
political or literary figures, no Schurz, no Nelson. They were clannish; 
clung together with their Churches, ‘ Seceder ’ or Catholic, as the centre 
of their social life, and they transplanted to America some of their national 
talent and taste for intensive organization. The emigrants came mainly 
from two under privileged groups, the ‘ Seceders’ and the Catholics. 
The ‘ Seceders’ were children of that révei] that swept European Pro- 
testantism in the early part of the last century and were influenced by 
Scottish and Irish evangelists like Robert Haldane and John Nelson Darby. 
They were harassed by the bigoted Government of William I, with the 
Code Napoléon as a weapon. They were also influenced in their desire 
to emigrate (which many Dutch leaders took as a form of treason) by 
agricultural depression. The Catholics, although they too suffered some 
religious disabilities, were mainly moved by economic distress. Van 
Raalte for the ‘ Seceders’’, Van den Broek for the Catholics, were the 
great leaders. It is one of the many merits of this book that Dr. Lucas 
does not either diminish the stature of the ‘ giants in the earth ’, or make 
them, or their followers, totally saintly and competent people. The 
* Seceders ’ were prone to look with hostility on the Catholics as publicans 
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and sinners, although the ‘ Seceders’ were too sound theologians to 
accept prohibition or the banning of sacramental wine. Nor, despite 
popular English tradition, was it impossible to overreach Dutchmen in a 
bargain. The main settlement in the Michigan woods was not wisely 
chosen; nor were the Dutch settlers well suited to semi-arid farming in 
Montana. Some settlements failed, others, like Rosalind, were profitably 
merged in Chicago. Dr. Lucas has taken immense pains and his book 
serves general economic and social history very well; the history of some 
of the town settlements is of great interest, and so is the account of the 
political activities of the Dutch. The reader who knows nothing of the 
Netherlands might have been given a clearer picture of the artificial 
character of the political frontiers seen from a linguistic point of view, 
say from Entschede. (The Bentheim settlers from Hanover illustrate this 
point.) And how far did the resentment of the ‘ Seceders’ at their 
treatment by the Government of the Netherlands breed isolationism, a 
question mooted in the last war? At any rate, we have now no excuse 
for reducing the Netherlanders in America to the limits of the Holland 
(Mich.) tulip festival. D. W. BroGan. 


In The French Revolution seen from the Right: Social Theories in Motion, 
1789-1799 (Philadelphia: Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 46, part i, 1956) Professor Paul H. Beik takes sixteen of the 
counter-revolutionary writers, gives potted biographies of them one by 
one and summarizes their views, mostly book by book. The result is a 
compilation, the aridity of which one might attribute to the subject in 
a Barruel or a Du Voisin; when de Maistre, Bonald, Chateaubriand turn 
out to be equally banal and uninteresting one is tempted to blame the 
method of treatment. It is doubtful if the history of political thinking 
can profitably be studied in this way. On the other hand, Professor 
Beik’s book is too restricted in its sources—the propagandist works of a 
small and rather arbitrarily chosen group of politicians and writers—to 
have more than a very limited value as a study of opinion. A. CoBBAN. 


Because of the provincial system of administration in the days of 
British rule and the almost insatiable desire of the British bureaucracy to 
record its activities, local archives in India contain valuable historical 
material. Professor K. K. Datta, the editor of Selections from the Unpub- 
lished Correspondence of the Judge-Magistrate and the Judge of Patna, 1790-1857 
(Patna: Bihar Government Printing Office, 1954), is a recognized 
authority on the history of Bihar and we are already indebted to him for 
his book on Alivardi and his Times (Calcutta, 1939). As no reliable 
comprehensive account of social and economic conditions in eighteenth- 
century India has yet been written, the letters now published will be of 
some use to the economic historian. Except for the letters relating to 
jail administration, the volume contains little of importance on other 
aspects of British administration. In fact it is more valuable for the 
author’s Introduction than for the documents it contains. 

- C. C. Davrgs. 
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In the subject of Freshly Remembered: the Story of Thomas Graham, 
Lord Lynedoch (London: Hogarth Press, 1956) Brigadier-General C. F. 
Aspinall-Oglander has one of those men who prove there is no end to 
the delight, variety and unexpectedness of human nature. Graham’s 
principal reputation was gained as a British soldier, of whom there are 
no typical examples. He served for over fifty years in the army, fighting 
at Toulon, in the Mediterranean under Moore and Wellington in the 
Peninsula; he won the battle of Barrosa in 1811, captured San Sebastian 
in 1813, failed at Bergen-op-Zoom in 1814, was raised to the peerage and 
became the chief founder of the United Service Club; he was wealthy, 
well-connected, tall, handsome, and superbly healthy, a keen rider to 
hounds, kept racehorses extravagantly and admitted that the only music 
he liked was ‘a Guards band playing on the Horse Guards Parade’. 
The pattern seems straightforward enough. Yet there was much more 
to his story: for he began his career, like Caesar and Cromwell, at 
forty-four and did not achieve permanent rank until over sixty, after a 
long, bitter struggle with the commander-in-chief; his education was 
irregular, beginning under the tutorship of ‘ Ossian’ MacPherson; he 
played in the earliest recorded Scottish cricket-match; his wife, who died 
young, was one of the most beautiful women of the eighteenth century; 
his friends included Admiral Keith, Rowland Hill, Ralph Abercromby, 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, while his final achievement of army rank 
(as a full major-general) was due to a dying request of John Moore, under 
whom he fought at Corunna. The author had the advantage of access 
to huge stores of original Graham family documents, many never 
previously published. It is a pity that he has not more clearly identified 
his quotations. We do not get enough of Graham and his friends, and 
far too much of very commonplace ‘ background material’, often so 
loosely generalized as to be misleading. There is some annoying and 
needless anonymity; the index is inadequate. There are serious mis- 
statements, perhaps inevitable through the methods employed: the lines 
of Torres Vedras were not ‘ nearly completed’ by March 1810 (p. 205); 
some injustice by omission is done to Hoghton’s Brigade at Albuera (p. 
238); it is implied (pp. 242-3) that the assault troops at Ciudad Rodrigo 
behaved well after the storm; calculations of French strength in 1813 
(p. 255) ignore the considerable forces in Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia; 
the account of the August events at San Sebastian (pp. 258-9) is dreadfully 
garbled. Barrosa, an exciting affair and by far Graham’s most important 
single action, gets only one page. And if there is in fact a letter from 
the adjutant-general of 1800 signed ‘ Henry Calvert’ (p. 123) it is indeed 
remarkable. Graham was a vigorous, lively character, greatly loved by 
his officers and men, bold, generous (his kindness to Vigo-Rouissillon 
might have been mentioned) and independent. He is an excellent subject 
for a full-length biography, but might have been allowed to speak more 
for himself than this volume permits. T. H. McGurrte. 


During the eighteenth century, so long as the English and French 
were rivals for supremacy in India, the fleets of both sides resorted to the 
ports of Burma, but, with the collapse of the French effort, Burma faded 
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into the background. In 1794, however, friction arose through a raid 
of Burmese forces into Chittagong in pursuit of rebels. England and 
France were again at war and policy required the cultivation of amicable 
relations with Burma. With a view to promoting harmony Captain 


Michael Symes was sent on a mission to the court of Ava. By acom- , 


bination of firmness and tact he induced the Government to approve an 
arrangement that appeared mutually satisfactory. In 1800 he published 
an account of his mission giving a full and, on the whole, fair description 
of the people and the country as he saw them. One important con- 
cession that he obtained was permission for the East India Company to 
send an agent to Rangoon to superintend mercantile affairs and to culti- 
vate friendship with the Burmese. Unfortunately the man selected for 
this task was Captain Hiram Cox, a man with an inflated sense of his own 
importance and a prickly disposition. He tried to compel the Burmese 
Government to accord him a diplomatic status warranted neither by the 
original arrangement nor by the instructions that he was expected to 
follow. Within a few months he had to return to India to explain as best 
he could his failure. He tried to justify himself by attacking Symes for 
giving a misleading picture of conditions in Burma. Wellesley, by this 
time governor-general, seems to have attached little weight to the charges 
brought by Cox, and in 1802 sent Symes on a second mission to clear 
up misunderstandings. During the nineteenth century Britain absorbed 
Burma in three stages with intervals of uneasy peace. During this period 
of tension Cox was not unnaturally preferred to Symes as the best 
authority on Burma. Subsequent writers have adopted this view and the 
best-known modern history of Burma depicts Symes as an elephant in 
pink spectacles who ‘ saw everything couleur de rose’. Disillusioned by 
his experiences on his second visit, ‘ this time he did not write a book ’. 
But this portrait of Symes is based on insinuations and, in at least 
one instance, a serious misrepresentation of the facts. Now Professor 
D. G. E. Hall has given us (Michael Symes, Journal of his Second Embassy 
to the Court of Ava in 1802. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955) 
the journal of this second mission, together with a series of contemporary 
documents from the formerly secret records of the India Office. In a 
scholarly Introduction he discusses the circumstances and results of the 
mission, unravelling the mistakes and misrepresentations of former 
writers. Within the narrow limits that the theme prescribes it is a book 
that no student of Burmese history can afford to disregard. And it is 
surely a good omen for the future of historical studies in Burma, over 
which Professor Hall presided for many years, that it has been published 
with the co-operation of the Cultural Ministry of the Government of 
Burma. J. S. Furnrvatt. 


Under the title of The First Rapprochement: England and the United 
States, 1795-1805 (Pennsylvania University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
for University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956) Dr. Bradford Perkins has 
produced a most interesting and valuable study of Anglo-American 
relations between 1795 and 1805. Based on an exceptionally wide survey 
of primary sources, with the minimum of reference (often somewhat 
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uncomplimentary) to secondary material, this is a maiden work, written 
by an expert for experts, of unusual promise and performance. Apart 
from the exhaustive research which Dr. Perkins has carried out into 
manuscript and early printed material on both sides of the Atlantic, 
no previous American, and few British, historians of this period have 
delved so deeply, or so profitably, into British Government and (above 
all) private papers. The resultant discoveries are too numerous to list 
in a short notice, but they include some interesting detail about Robert 
Liston, the second British Minister to the United States; about Anglo- 
American co-operation during 1799 in establishing joint relations with 
Toussaint L’Ouverture in Santo Domingo; and, of all things, about 
the Louisiana Purchase, which one would have thought to have been 
tolerably well explored. However, it now appears to be established that 
if that famous transaction had been much longer delayed the British 
Government really would have seized New Orleans by force and pre- 
sented it to the United States rather than let it fall back into French hands. 
But perhaps the main theme of the book is the continuance of generally 
good relations between the two countries to a much later date than was 
previously supposed in spite of all the changes in both British and Ameri- 
can Administrations. Even as late as August 185 Jefferson was tenta- 
tively asking Madison ‘ whether we ought not immediately to propose 
to England an eventual treaty of alliance’, should there be a war with 
Spain or France, while, apart from minor setbacks, the British attitude 
remained reasonably friendly until the seizures of that summer, following 
Grant’s decision in the Essex case. Even then discretion was not 
finally thrown to the winds before the battle of Trafalgar and James 
Stephen’s simultaneous publication of War in Disguise. Dr. Bradford 
Perkins’s book has the rare gift of combining interest with brevity; 
indeed it is almost too succinct, but to anyone with any knowledge of 
the subject it is seldom difficult or tedious reading; and if it has some of 
the intolerance of youth it also has its vigour. Incidentally, the author 
is the son of Dexter Perkins, long the leading authority on the Monroe 
Doctrine. ‘Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds / But Harry, Harry.’ 
ANTHONY STEEL. 


Everyone knows about the reform which Stein launched in Prussia 
after the disaster at Jena. The story usually starts with a bang and then 
fades away for no particular reason. It was therefore a good idea for 
Walter M. Simon to investigate The Failure of the Prussian Reform Move- 
ment, 1807-1819 (Cornell University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956). 
This is a lively, intelligent book, widely based on the printed sources. 
Though Stein sets the tone for the opening chapter, it is Hardenberg who 
dominates the book—certainly a rationalist and a reformer, but also an 
intriguer who would sacrifice his plans rather than his position. Mr. 
Simon, by the way, probably attaches too much importance to the vague 
approval which Hardenberg gave to a secret society in 1815; his evasion 
and timidity hardly needed the encouragement of fear that he might be 
exposed as a Jacobin. Besides he could not follow any other line. Given 
Frederick William III as ruler, any resolute statesman would soon run 
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into failure, as Stein discovered. Mr. Simon makes the excellent point 
that there was no clear line between reformers and reactionaries, but a 
confused jumble—the most obstinate conservatives having enlightened 
ideas on a few subjects, and the other way round. Hence Hardenberg 
believed that he could rely on his diplomatic talents to slip in the par- 
ticular reforms that he favoured. Many of the disputes turned on purely 
personal jealousies, as between Hardenberg and Humboldt. It is 
especially misleading to equate opposition and nobility. Quite apart 
from the fact that the reformers were themselves noble, the nobility as 
a whole accepted some of the reform; strenuous opposition to universal 
military service, for example, came from the wealthy burghers of Berlin. 
Mr. Simon’s conclusion is none the worse for being what one would 
expect. The reforms—constitutional, military, economic—needed the 
backing of a flourishing bourgeoisie or, failing this, a sovereign of genius 
and iron will. Prussia had neither. Hence it is not surprising that the 
reforms came to a standstill when the Napoleonic wars ended. Metter- 
nich perhaps gave the final push at the Teplitz meeting in 1819; but 
the shell of reform had been empty for a long time. , 

A. J. P. Tayzor. 


Documents on Inter-American Co-operation (2 vols.: London, Cum- 
lege, for University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955) is a collection of material 
illustrating ‘ the ideas and opinions of men of the Western Hemisphere, 
about an organized system of inter-American co-operation ’—‘ co- 
operation among any number of the independent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, whether or not the United States be included’. The first 
volume covers the period 1810-81, when such proposals were mainly 
the concern of the Spanish-American countries. The second volume, 
dealing with the years 1881-1948, shows a marked change of emphasis 
as Haiti, Brazil and—above all—the United States entered the scene: a 
development culminating in the formation (in 1948) of the Organization 
of American States. The editors—Professor Robert N. Burr and Pro- 
fessor Roland D. Hussey—are to be congratulated on this clear, sensible 
and useful compilation. Their translations are readable, and they have 
been commendably bold in excising a good deal of mere rhetoric 
from the speeches and articles they reproduce. Each volume has its 
own Introduction, index and bibliography, and is therefore equipped for a 
separate existence. Taken as a pair, they form a valuable supplement 
to and commentary on Professor A. P. Whitaker’s recent The Western 
Hemisphere Idea. ‘The writers cited come back again and again to the 
viability (or otherwise) of the hemispheric concept. As in this century 
Canadian spokesmen have pointed out the importance of non-American 
ties with the British Commonwealth, so in earlier days Spanish-American 
leaders were apt to stress their cultural debt to Spain in the Old World. 
What then could be said for a Pan-American union, except as a theme for 
after-dinner speeches, especially in view of the Latin American suspicion 
of the United States and of the strained relations between several of 
Spain’s former colonies? The Mexican historian Francisco Bulnes 
said in 1899: ‘ The thought of Bolivar, to keep the Latin race united, 
is a beautiful, almost symphonic madness, but its chief difficulty is the 
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fact that there is no Latin race. . . .? These documents show that with 
the passage of the years the emotional idea of a Latin-American bond 
with Spain weakened. So did the force of the idea of the Western 
Hemisphere as the home, or even the inventor, of democratic principles. 
Despite the Good Neighbour policy, dislike of the United States 
persisted. As late as 1939, the Colombian author Daniel Restrepo 
discerned in all Pan-American programmes the sinister ‘ silhouette of the 
Wall Street banks’. Yet, as the last documents in the collection show, 
external dangers were able in large measure to overcome internal doubts 
and grievances. During the last fifteen years the once-chimerical 
notions of hemispheric solidarity have come to seem, within certain 
limits, quite realistic in scale when set against the global megalomania 
of Nazi aggression or Communist subversion. It is all a complicated 
story; this anthology of dreams and nightmares does much to set the 
record straight. MARCUS CUNLIFFE. 


Dr. K. Onwuka Diké’s outstanding contribution to the history of 
Nigeria, Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta 1830-85. Am Introduction 
to the Economic and Political History of Nigeria (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1956), sets a new standard in African historiography. Measured against it, 
existing works in this field seem out of date and out of focus, and Dr. 
Diké’s book will undoubtedly have a very wide influence. He displays 
unusual insight into the problems he discusses, his style is clear and 
refreshingly alive, his arguments are judicious and capped by shrewd 
and penetrating conclusions. But apart from his masterly handling of 
the subject and his use of a mass of new British and African material, 
it is Dr. Diké’s approach which is so striking. He is able to view his 
territory from the inside as only a Nigerian can, yet his intimate knowledge 
of European history and affairs makes possible a perspective which imparts 
to his work a wholeness seldom if ever achieved before in the writing of 
so-called ‘ colonial’ history. In essence the subject matter of his study 
is the changing relations between Europeans and Africans in the Niger 
Delta since contact first began in the fifteenth century. The basis of that 
relationship was, as it still is, trade. Trade and politics, the two themes 
of the book, are clearly shown to be inseparable, the needs of the former 
constantly governing developments in the latter. Two features stand 
out in the first 400 years of European contact. One is the extreme 
paucity of the contribution made by western culture to African society 
during this long period. The other is the remarkable stability in the 
Delta both in the structure of the city-states which grew up in response 
to the demands of the Atlantic slave trade, and in the pattern of contact 
between Europeans on the coast and the ruler-merchant-middlemen of 
these states. With the abolition of the slave trade in 1807 by Britain, 
the largest participant, an era of change set in which was so violent and 
far-reaching that it is possible to speak of revolution in the Delta. The 
old city-states soon began to crumble when the mainstay of their existence 
was removed; by about 1880 their collapse was complete. Meanwhile 
the undermining of the established order led to chaotic conditions, 
characterized by slave revolts, struggles between old and new ruling 
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classes, and an unprecedented rivalry between European and African 
merchants. On the African side, the new men who were willing to sell 
products of the soil instead of slaves were still determined to maintain 
the old monopoly of trade between coast and interior. On the European 
side, evangelical zeal joined with commercial enterprise in a determined, 
and ultimately successful, attempt to penetrate beyond the barrier of 
coastal middlemen. Mostly British, these merchants persistently urged 
the Government at home to help them in this task. Only after much 
hesitation did the British Government accept responsibility for the area 
by proclaiming the Oil Rivers Protectorate in 1885, in itself no more than 
a first step in the gradual substitution of formal government for the 
informal and often lawless traders’ empire of the preceding decades. 
Bold and skilful use has been made of traditional sources to supplement 
the British archives, and the blending of written and oral material is 
wholly satisfying. There are fascinating accounts of the organization 
of the old city-states and of their successors of the nineteenth century, 
and of some of the personalities of the period. This work is as important 
for the history of Africa as it is full of interest, and the sequel, dealing 
with the period after 1885, will be eagerly awaited. 
FREDA WOLFSON. 


C. S. Martin’s study of Irrigation and Closer Settlement in the Shepparton 
District 1836-1906 (Cambridge: University Press, for Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1935), edited by Mr. J. L. F. Woodburn, is a posthumous 
monograph which comes to us with a ready-made reputation among 
Australian historians as something of a minor classic in its own field. 
The author, who was killed in an accident before he took up a scholarship 
at Oxford, had done a considerable amount of work on the extension of 
white settlement in the Goulburn Valley of Victoria as a case-study in 
Australian colonization: the squatters, who had followed the explorers, 
were themselves succeeded by the free selectors, the division of the sheep 
runs, the establishment of irrigation schemes and the development of 
diversified farming during the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
Goulburn Valley itself became a model area for more intense agriculture, 
and Colin Martin held strongly the view that his researches showed 
clearly what could be achieved by shrewd use and intelligent husbanding 
of the nation’s natural resources. The volume, as we have it unfinished 
and largely unrevised, is a careful and well disciplined compilation of a 
mass of relevant and interesting facts. Though the work has little to 
commend it in style or interpretation and the outline narrative remains 
unfortunately (as in the circumstances we would expect it to be) somewhat 
disjointed and scrappy, the presentation has some assurance. Even in 
this unfinished form it is clear that Mr. Martin was capable of strong 
personal judgement: it is the more to be regretted that he was unable on 
revision to give it that livelier and more trenchant exposition which 
personal humility and suppression of individuality have excluded from 
this first draft. A. F. McC. Mappen. 


Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental Expansion (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1955) by Mr. Norman A. Graebner is much the 
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most illuminating treatment of the history of the settlement of the Oregon 
dispute and the acquisition of California that we have yet had, though 
the case may be a little overstated and justice is not done to Fuller’s 
Movement for the Acquisition of All Mexico (1936). A short book, it falls 
nearly evenly into two parts, the first a description of the situation on 
the Pacific coast in the thirties and forties, the second an account of Polk’s 
handling of it. Mr. Graebner’s thesis is that ‘the goal of American 
policy was to control the great harbors of San Francisco, San Diego, 
and Juan de Fuca Strait’ (p. vi); that the impetus toward expansion 
was commercial and not agrarian; that ‘historians have tended to 
exaggerate the natural urge of the American people to expand in the 
forties ’ (p. 226); that ‘ any interpretation of westward extension beyond 
Texas is meaningless unless defined in terms of commerce and harbors’ 
(p. 218). It is a hypothesis which affords a clue to much that has hitherto 
been unobserved or difficult to understand. It makes it clear why the 
possession of the Pacific coast between the 42nd parallel and the Columbia 
river received so little attention. It explains both the readiness to forego 
upper Oregon and the desire to acquire upper California, and why, in 
spite of the jingoes, neither the whole of Oregon nor the whole of Mexico 
was really wanted; and it explains this as neither the history of migration 
and settlement nor the history of Southern ambitions by themselves can 
do. It reveals a classical example of what happens when an ancient 
society goes to pieces: Great Britain, France, and the United States each 
watching with anxiety lest one of the other two took advantage of weak- 
ness and disorder to disturb the balance of commercial power, each 
tempted by its apprehensions to forestall its rivals. And it makes 
intelligible the conduct of Polk in the Mexican war, when he found 
himself in the predicament of carrying on hostilities that were bitterly 
opposed by his own countrymen in pursuit of a purpose that he dared not 
declare. The book is well constructed and easy to read, for the argument 
is clear and the matter strictly to the point. Yet it is disfigured by a good 
deal of turbid English and numerous solecisms—‘ untrammeled ’ beaches 
(p. 66), ‘ recipients ’ of tradition (p. 104), ‘ connotation’ meaning ‘ air’ 
(p. 161), ‘confine’ for ‘ offset’ (p. 197), ‘alienated’ for ‘ diverted’ 
(p. 203), ‘ designate’ for ‘call’ (pp. 188-9), ‘ ephemeral’ for ‘ elusive’ 
(p. 204), ‘ comprized’ for ‘ constituted’ (p. 89), ‘ encompassed’ when 
what is meant is ‘ included ’ or ‘ told’ (pp. 103, 151, 157, 223), Of some- 
thing more complicated that cannot be rendered without re-writing the 
sentence. ‘When. . . this quest for ports had encompassed the ques- 
tions of both Oregon and California, it . . . motivated a compromise’ 
(p. 131). Not infrequently, indeed, the reader must translate if he is to 
be sure of the meaning. ‘ Polk quickly discovered . . . that regardless 
of its political effectiveness, his party’s decision to submerge the Oregon 
issue in politics could eventually curtail his freedom to act in the national 
interest’ (p. 103). ‘Not until Polk’s Mexican policy degenerated into 
war did that expansionist goal leave its traditional non-partisan sphere. 
Polk in absorbing Whig attacks on the Mexican War sought conscien- 
tiously to preserve the issue of expansion from the political onslaught ’ 
(p. 171). Unhappily it is often the key sentences that are the most 
obscure. H. Hare Bextor. 
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Elizabeth Ann Haryett does not appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography under any of her various names, yet few nineteenth-century 
Englishwomen can have had a more remarkable career than the one who 
aspired to be empress of the French and whose biography has now for 
the first time been written by Madame Simone André-Maurois under the 
title of Miss Howard, la femme qui fit un empereur (Paris: Gallimard, 1956). 
Madame André-Maurois has patiently pieced together the strange tale of 
devotion and deceit, ambition, greed, and renunciation. She has dispelled 
a number of persistent legends and exposed many of the deceptions 
practised by the woman who ended her days in unhappy seclusion as 
comtesse de Beauregard. But did Miss Howard’s role in 1851 justify 
the title of this book? Would the coup d’état of 2 December really have 
been impossible without Miss Howard’s gift of 200,000 francs? Alas, 
Madame André-Maurois begs this crucial question and here adds nothing 
to our knowledge. Nor does she discuss whether Miss Howard, apart 
from the power of her purse, wielded any political influence over Louis 
Napoleon. We can only deduce from these pages that the evidence is 
lacking and that the probabilities are that she did not. On the whole 
this is a volume mostly concerned with /a petite histoire. 

J. P. T. Bury. 


The opening of the Foreign Office dispatches up to 1902 revealed 
a vast tract of material for historians of the scramble for Africa. In his 
The Beginnings of Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia, 1859-95 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956), Dr. A. J. Hanna has taken advantage of this 
material and has also examined company and missionary papers (especially 
of the British South Africa Company and the London Missionary 
Society) to throw new light on British penetration into east central 
Africa. In particular, he has much new to say of the 1880 ‘ Blantyre 
scandals’; the African Lakes Company and its tortuous transactions with 
the B.S.A. Company; British-Portuguese rivalry; and the relations 
between Harry Johnston, first Commissioner for the new Protectorate, 
and Cecil Rhodes. Unfortunately for the balance of his book, Dr. 
Hanna is much less illuminating on the Nyasaland founding fathers, the 
Scottish missionaries. This seems to be because he did not have access 
to the full range of remaining Church of Scotland missionary records— 
an unfortunate consequence of war-time disorganization; partly because 
he has relied too much on official testimony in the Public Records; and 
partly because he has not explored sufficiently the press and minor, more 
ephemeral literature of his period. If, for example, he had consulted 
Nyasaland’s pioneer ‘ newspaper ’, the Blantyre Mission’s Life and Work, 
he might have seen in the Scottish missionaries’ criticisms of the new 
Administration something more than a ‘ constant vendetta ’ (pp. 205-6). 
Although undoubtedly reluctant to lose some of their old administrative 
monopoly, the missionaries’ real fear was ‘ Cape colonization ’ in Nyasa- 
land and the dangers of Rhodes’s subsidies to Johnston. In view of later 
developments of Nyasaland African discontent, their criticisms of the 
Administration’s taxation and land policy seem something more than the 
‘quibbling and partisanship’ of a few missionaries. It is a pity, too, 
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that Dr. Hanna has nothing to say of Scottish missionary lingustic 
achievements—an essential prerequisite of the new Administration. But 
in his treatment of the Jumbe of Kota-Kota he might have relied more on 
the Public Records: Johnston claimed that Jumbe’s favouring of 
-Britain’s cause ‘ turned the whole tide of Arab feeling in Nyasa and Tan- 
ganyika in our favour’; and since Dr. Hanna has given us the Chartreuse 
with which the Commissioner began his wooing of Jumbe (p. 150) he 
might have added the toilet set, barrel organ, etc. with which Johnston 
finished the deal. The book also ignores the Nyasaland prospecting 
and trading in the late 1870s of Rhodes’s elder brother, Herbert; the 
important artival in 1892 of the Radical missionary, Joseph Booth; 
and the beginnings of big estates like the Bruce lands. As a formal 
political and administrative study, however, Dr. Hanna’s work is a 
valuable addition to the history of European Africa. 


GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


The assessment of the mévements of thinking is never easy and the 
extension of something already begun presents problems of its own. 
When the late Mr. V. F. Storr ended his study of the development of 
English theology in the nineteenth century at 1860, he left an obvious 
gap which Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns has devoted nearly 400 pages to fill, in 
English Thought, 1860-1900. The Theological Aspect (London: Longmans, 
1956). Wide and even omnivorous reading and pastoral experience 
give a certain interest to his findings as he surveys in turn the impacts of 
natural science, of philosophy and of historical studies, comparative 
religion and dogmatic theology, the progress and results of biblical 
criticism, varying conceptions of God, of the Church and the ministry, 
literary and political influences and the spread of ‘ liberal’ views. It is 
no easy task and anyone bold enough to undertake it deserves congratula- 
tion upon his measure of achievement rather than cavils at an almost 
inevitably overcrowded stage and the number of topics introduced but 
by the exigencies of space precluded from full discussion. Historically 
it is all there, even if opinions may differ widely as to relative importance 
and extent of influence. Nor are there wanting obiter dicta from Acton 
and Creighton and Henry Sidgwick and Hort and F. H. Bradley, including 
Sidgwick’s remark that ‘ History always fascinates me, though I am 
repelled from it by its comparative uselessness’ with the author’s 
characteristic comment: ‘Some historians were equally repelled by 
philosophy’. The arbitrary dates 1860, 1900, of course, caused diffi- 
culties ¢.g. as to the treatment of F. D. Maurice and some of the theo- 
logical and philosophical estimates may well excite surprise; but a 
writer is entitled to his passing view and is hardly likely to complain if 
his views provoke discussion. CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Some international conflicts announce theit coming long in advance; 
others blow up unexpectedly. The Agadir crisis was of the latter kind. 
The most recent volume of Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-191 4), 


1 F.O. 84/2051, Africa Nos. 7 and 24. 
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and series (1901-1911), tome xiii (26 October 1910-30 June 1911) (Paris: 
Costes, for Imprimerie Nationale, 1955), takes us to the very evening of 
the Panther’s arrival at Agadir. Yet there is hardly a hint that the most 
serious rehearsal for the First World War was about to begin. In the 
autumn of 1910 the only French worry sprang from Sazonov’s visit to 
Potsdam—an anxiety which ranged from annoyance because Germany 
was securing railway concessions in Asia to an exaggerated fear that 
Russia might desert the Dual Alliance. A stream of complaints went 
from Paris to St. Petersburg. Sazonov was embarrassed, apologetic and 
shifty; but he refused to move from his line of policy. The Germans 
were the only ones who could be a nuisance to him in Persia; and there- 
fore they were the only ones worth bargaining with. As a matter of fact, 
the Potsdam meeting started a general outburst of railway-negotiations, 
everyone talking railways with everyone else, as though to display the 
existence of economic imperialism for the benefit of posterity. Morocco, 
too, came under this heading. There is no evidence here that the French 
deliberately stirred up trouble at Fez. On the contrary, they supposed 
that their economic bargains had safely removed Morocco from the 
political field; and the march to Fez seems to have been, as the French 
claimed, simply the work of generals who had lost their heads. Diffi- 
culties with Spain followed at once; these were expected. There is an 
occasional sign that a few Frenchmen were tempted to cheat Spain with 
German help; but there is no trace here of the larger plan, sometimes 
attributed to Caillaux, by which France would switch her entente from 
Great Britain to Germany. Indeed there is little trace of any plan at all. 
The Cambon brothers often railed in their private letters against the 
incompetence of their official superior, and both ran foreign policy much 
on their own. The dealings of Jules Cambon with Kiderlen have long 
been known from the Yellow Book. There is one new point. On 
6 April (not, as sometimes alleged, on 21 April) Kiderlen hinted that 
Germany would claim Mogador if the Sultan’s authority collapsed (No. 
222). Jules Cambon had been convinced that desire for a port on the 
Atlantic was the key to German policy ever since Willy von Radowitz, 
the ambassador’s son, had said so after dinner one day in 1903 (No. 246). 
He therefore pricked up his ears at once, and assumed, from that moment 
on, that Kiderlen was asking for a price. In reality Kiderlen had been 
day-dreaming; and in later conversations he could not understand what 
Cambon was driving at by constantly nodding towards the topic of 
Mogador. One of the oddest features of the Agadir crisis is that everyone 
except Kiderlen—British, French, and German—assumed that he wanted 
Agadir for Germany; and the present volume illustrates very well how 
the confusion started. Otherwise it is rather dull. A. J. P. Tayzor. 


Sit Ronald Wingate’s Wingate of the Sudan (London: John Murray, 
195§) is a short biography based on Wingate’s despatches and private 
letters and diaries, but without bibliography or references to the sources. 
It sharpens, by compression, the contrasts between Britain’s handling 
of her affairs in the eighties, the nineties and in the period of resettlement 
after the war of 1914-18. Wingate belonged to the great pro-consuls who, 
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beginning with no particular advantages of birth, rose to the stature of 
their offices and ruled the several parts of the Victorian empire with 
skilful economy, even-handed justice and faith in schools, prosperity 
and public works as the foundations of eventual political independence. 
His energy and capacity to improve his talents and expend them in the 
public service were characteristic. He began as A.D.C. to Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who in 1883 was engaged, after the Arabi revolt and the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, in rebuilding the Egyptian army. ‘The history of Britain’s 
policy of disassociation from Egypt’s measures against the Mahdi and the 
rebellious Sudan, which was the prelude to Gordon’s death at Khartoum, 
has been completely told in M. Shibeika’s British Policy in the Soudan. 
Interesting details are new. Wingate preserved an account of the dis- 
cussions in Cairo about Gordon’s employment of Zobeir, which shows 
that a single vote differently cast in the conclave might have enabled 
him to take Zobeir to Khartoum with him. In the middle phase of his 
career, Wingate contributed by his writings to the abandonment of 
Gladstonian detachment and to the decision to reconquer the Sudan. 
His achievements promoted and justified the change in policy and opinion 
on imperial affairs in the nineties. Wingate’s description of the meeting 
at Fashoda confirms Temperley and Penson’s criticism (Foundations of 
Foreign Policy, pp. 510-11) of Marchand’s account, but not their explana- 
tion of the hoisting of the Egyptian flag at Fashoda instead of the British 
and Egyptian flags together, as at Khartoum. Wingate’s records 
reveal that this was due to his persuading Kitchener that it might help to 
avoid an Anglo-French clash and keep the conflict between Egypt and 
France. His greatest achievement was the creation of a modern com- 
munity in the Sudan between the Boer War and the First World War. 
In the final phase of his career, the solvent of war revealed the con- 
sequences of more than thirty years of creative endeavour in Egypt and 
the Sudan. The proclamation of the Egyptian Protectorate, in 1914, 
helped to cause eventual independence, which Cromer and Wingate 
had accepted, to be withheld when the time for it came. Wingate saw 
that, when self-determination for the Arab peoples had been proclaimed, 
it could not safely be refused, but ineffectually drew the attention of an 
over-rigid Foreign Secretary to Egypt’s nationalist aspirations. He was 
compelled to retire because he was wiser than the Government, which was 
obliged to concede in bitterness what it might earlier have yielded in 
goodwill. The book, however, is too short to do more than indicate, 
with restraint, some of the controversies which these events raise. 
AGATHA Ram. 


Dr. Hans W. Gatzke’s essay, Stresemann and the Rearmament of Germany 
(London: Cumberlege for Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), brief though it is, 
makes an important contribution to the revision of German history 
under the Weimar Republic. It owes its value to the use which Dr. 
Gatzke has made of the Stresemann papers and to the skill with which 
he has related his findings to the material already published on German 
foreign policy in the 1920s. Dr. Gatzke shows that Stresemann was 
aware of the secret rearmament of Germany and that he helped to 
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conceal it; that the primary aim of his foreign policy was to get rid of 
the conditions imposed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles (Allied 
military control and the occupation of the Rhineland as the first steps); 
that, in short, he was a great German statesman but hardly the inter- 
nationalist or League of Nations idealist he has sometimes been made out 
to be. The quality of Dr. Gatzke’s judgement is seen in the care with 
which he avoids exaggeration. He does not claim that German re- 
armament in the 1920s amounted to much or that Stresemann was pre- 
paring for an aggressive war. He lays stress on Stresemann’s moderation 
and sense of what was possible, drawing a sharp contrast between him 
and the loud-mouthed, intolerant nationalists of the German Right. 
Stresemann was no Hitler. If he served the interests of his country, 
he took a long view of those interests and was not indifferent to the 
interests of Europe as a whole, even if he saw these from a German 
point of view. Much work remains to be done both on the foreign 
policy of the Weimar Republic (especially German relations with Soviet 
Russia) and on the career of Stresemann, as Dr. Gatzke fully recognizes. 
His present essay, however, is a valuable preliminary report on the rich 
new material thrown up by the defeat of Germany. ALAN BULLOCK. 


‘This History should be, without question, a “‘ success story ”’— 
successful far beyond the calculations and estimates of the pre-war 
planners.’ So Sir Keith Murray begins the concluding chapter of 
History of the Second World War: Agriculture (London: H.M.S.O, and 
Longmans). In spite of a fall in food imports of 55 per cent. in the worst 
year, and a six years’ war calling for a sustained effort from over-cultivated 
soil, ‘ the food necessary to maintain the civil population in health and 
vigour was forthcoming ’, because of increased home production as well 
as because of modified diets. This book tells us clearly and dispassion- 
ately how it was done. Sometimes, perhaps, the detail is too great and 
the balance of the book as a whole a little disturbed. It remains, however, 
a remarkable achievement for two long vacations’ work. The first 
introductory Part surveys briefly the experience of the first World War, 
experience that was drawn upon, both positively and negatively, in the 
preparations for the second, outlines some of the developments in the 
inter-war years (not the most satisfactory chapter), and discusses the 
preparations made for war before it broke out. The next two Parts 
describe, harvest year by harvest year, the process of mobilization. Each 
chapter deals with the home supplies available, the food and feed import 
programme, the plans made for future home production, and the more 
important measures used to implement these plans. Each year is covered 
in considerable detail; this part of the book will serve primarily as a 
work of reference, but a most valuable one. It is to the fourth part of 
the book that the non-specialist will turn, where the author discusses 
critically four topics which seem to him to be among the most important 
—production policy and achievement, the changes in structure and 
technique, the relative results of the various methods, including price 
control, used to influence production, and the administrative machinery 
devised to formulate and execute policy, from the centre to the regions. 
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Generally speaking, he approves what was done, and on the whole makes 
his case. And where he is not wholly convincing the most that can be 
said against him is ‘ not proven’. In his concluding chapter, however, 
he gives four points where he thinks that the planning and execution of 
agricultural policy might be criticized. First, it should have been possible 
to maintain the output of milk, so important nutritionally, by more 
favourable prices and by instilling in farmers a greater sense of its priority. 
Secondly, price policy in the first two years of war resulted in a mal- 
distribution of the additional income given to farmers, even though it 
probably did not pay them too much in the aggregate. Thirdly, if farm 
output had been more closely controlled, rather more cereals could have 
been sold off farms and some further small but important saving made in 
imports at a critical period. Finally, the means by which policy was 
formulated in the first two years of war were deficient, thereby leading 
to unnecessary altercation. These are not small matters in themselves; 
but they are small compared with the generally great achievement of 
British agriculture. RutH COHEN. 


The frequent emphasis on the reluctance of American‘ historians and 
intellectuals to consider their own Labour Movement seems a little unfair 
when one examines the amount of work that has been done. No-one here 
has seen fit to take up the history of the trade union movement where the 
Webbs left off in the 1890’s, while in America the similar pioneering work 
by John R. Commons and his associates has been carried up to 1932 in 
two volumes by Don D. Lescohier and Elizabeth Brandeis (on working 
conditions) and by Selig Perlman and Philip Taft (on labour movements). 
Nevertheless, there is much that remains obscure in the history of 
American Labour, especially during and since the New Deal, These 
gaps will probably be filled by biographies of union leaders (such as 
Josephson’s life of Sidney Tillman) or by histories of special areas or 
individual unions. In the last category Mr. Robert A. Christie’s history 
of the Carpenters’ Union (Empire in Wood, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1956) is a valuable addition. The Carpenters’ Union is perhaps 
the best instance of Professor Perlman’s thesis that American conditions 
led radical anti-monopoly movements to change into ‘ job-conscious’ 
unions whose object was limited to the safety of members. The Car- 
penters were organized by a Lassallean, P. J. McGuire, and played a large 
part in the foundation of the A.F. of L. and its early campaigns for the 
eight hours day. But far from tending (like the British eight hours 
protagonists) to political action and socialism, the tremendous technical 
changes and expansion in the building industry led the union to concen- 
trate almost solely on keeping as many types of work available only for 
carpenters. In this process other unions were ruthlessly destroyed, the 
A.F. of L. flouted and the Government defied in time of war. Under 
W. L. Hutcheson, leadership became increasingly autocratic and it was 
symbolic that John L. Lewis chose Hutcheson to punch on the jaw on 
his way out of the A.F. of L. to found the C.L.O. in 1935. The only 
criticism of this very competent piece of work is that Mr. Christie gets 
so absorbed in developing this single, not very laudable theme, that the 
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impression left is a little one-sided. He says nothing of the insurance 
aspect of a union 72 per cent. of whose income is paid out in direct 
benefits, nor does he describe the very fair system of trials and appeals for 
offences against union rules. There is no account of initiation fees or 
the qualifications for entry—all-important if a closed shop is being 
operated. One side of a ‘ job-conscious ’ union is jurisdictional battles 
on the national level and a lack of concern about internal democracy. 
But the other side, and one which gets a little lost, is the local task of 
bargaining for hours and wages, and it is here that the loyalties that make 
the national activities possible are engaged. The value of this book is 
that it does fill a major gap in our knowledge of trade unionism in America 
though, again, it would have been more illuminating if the single theme 
of the development of the union as a power unit in the hands of a small 
group had carried a few more references to and comparisons with other 
unions and the general situation of labour at the various stages. 
Joun P. MACKINTOSH. 


The Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise, edited by MM. Prevost and 
Roman d’Amat (Paris: Letouzey and Ané, 1955), which was commenced 
over twenty years ago, with parts xl to xlii has now reached Cayrol. Its 
breadth is illustrated by the inclusion of such names as Caréme, the cele- 
brated cook, the actress Candeille, the aeronaut Capazza, Capeluche, 
executioner of Paris in the early fifteenth century, Cado, legendary saint 
of Brittany, Cambriel, nineteenth-century alchemist, and Cartouche, 
brigand. ‘The notices, which are generally brief, draw extensively on 
the works of local erudition in which France is so rich. The Dictionary 
is likely to become an essential work of reference. A. CosBan. 


Mr. H. P. R. Finberg has recently contributed the fourth volume to 
the series on the Making of the English Landscape, edited by Mr. W. G. 
Hoskins. Gloucestershire: an Illustrated Essay on the History of the Land- 
scape (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1955) is a survey of the factors 
that have been at work from earliest times to mould the face of the county. 
It resembles the other volumes of the series in its concern with what 
Mr. Hoskins calls, in his general Introduction, ‘ the observables of Eng- 
land, and the secret history that lies behind them’. But just what are 
‘observables’? They are at best a singularly vague category, and the 
history that lies behind them is more likely to be inchoate than secret. 
This is particularly true of Gloucestershire, which, as Mr. Finberg points 
out, is a purely artificial unit. From the geographical viewpoint, and 
therefore from the historical as well, the Forest of Dean, the Vale of 
Severn, and the Cotswolds have precious little in common; to treat them 
together, and chronologically, is to create a problem of structure that is 
virtually insoluble. Mr. Finberg tackles it conscientiously: he intro- 
duces the reader to a variety of delightful places and an equal variety of 
subjects, from tobacco-growing to local architecture. But he cannot, 
within the compass set him, bring these elements together, or convey a 
real sense of what the landscape has been and now is. 7 we unforgettable 
charm of Gloucestershire grows out of a past that is too complex for 
cataloguing and too elusive for photography. W. B. Writcox. 
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Political philosophy, it seems, is under the weather nowadays. 
Professional philosophers no longer believe in it, though it is still retained 
as an examination subject in universities, and my impression is that 
historians too have generally lost such interest as they had in it. Mr. 
Peter Laslett says bluntly that ‘for the moment . . . political philosophy 
is dead’. Yet in the belief that philosophers still have something worth 
while to say about politics he has collected these papers on Philosophy 
Politics and Society (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956) on the lines of the 
papers on Logie and Language edited by Professor Flew. ‘ Philosophers ’ 
in this context means linguistic, semantic philosophers, with Mr. T. D. 
Weldon leading. His article on ‘ Political Principles ’ tells us that what 
the older philosophers studied was a bogus subject invented by them- 
selves, with which they played a game with their pupils, the object being 
“to give an a priori endorsement to the moral and political principles 
which the educational system inaugurated by Dr. Arnold impressed on 
the minds of those who were destined to be rulers’. This is presumably 
meant to be funny, but Mr. Weldon is serious when he declares that ‘ the 
purpose of philosophy ’ (and he means the sole purpose) is ‘ to expose 
and elucidate linguistic muddles’. Mr. Weldon is followed by half a 
dozen other writers who apply the linguistic technique to the analysis 
of various topics such as natural rights, sovereignty, the general will, &c. 
None of them is quite so intransigent as Mr. Weldon, and their comments 
are often acute and penetrating, but I think that historians may be 
pardoned if they find much of this rather arid. I would except from such 
criticism Dr. Glanville Williams’s article on the word ‘Law’, which 
discusses Austin’s definition, and the question whether law includes 
customary law and international law. I also liked Mr. Bambrough’s 
discussion of Plato’s political analogies. The book opens and concludes 
with articles of a different sort. At the end, under the somewhat cryptic 
title of ‘ The Face to Face Society ’, Mr. Laslett himself contributes some 
suggestive remarks on the differences between the political societies of 
ancient Greece and the modern world, and on the inapplicability to the 
latter of ideas derived from the former. At the beginning comes Pro- 
fessor Michael Oakeshott’s remarkably thoughtful and original inaugural 
lecture on ‘ Political Education’. The book would be worth having if 
only for this, and historians may note with interest that he does not 
suggest that students of politics should be trained in semantics (though 
I think that if they were they might avoid many silly arguments). What 
they need, he urges, is ‘ knowledge, as profound as we can make it, of 
our tradition of political behaviour’, and they should therefore study 
history. J. W. Goucn. 


The Festschrift which twenty-six Scandinavian colleagues presented 
to Axel Linvald on his seventieth birthday recently, Afbandlinger tilegnede 
arkivmanden og historikeren Dr. Phil. Axel Linvald of Nordiske fagfaeller pd 
halufjerddrsdagen 28 Januar 1936, Copenhagen (Rosenkilde og Bagger, 
1956), contains contributions both from historians and archivists, since 
Dr. Linvald has made his reputation not only as the able head of the 
Danish Rigsarkiv over a long period of years, but also as a brilliant 
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historian of the later eighteenth and the earlier nineteenth centuries, 
as editor and contributor to both editions of the cooperative work 
Det Danske Folks Historie and as the biographer of Danish rulers within 
his period. The essays show wide variations, both in respect of period, 
choice of subject, length and value; but a certain unity is imposed on the 
Festschrift by the presence of several important essays dealing with aspects 
or sections of the Danish archives: of these C. Rise Hansen’s on the 
consular archives, Erik Kroman’s on the ducal archives, Gunnar Olsen’s 
on the church archives before 1647, Aage Rasch’s on the archives of the 
Asiatic Company and Viggo Sj@qvist’s on the arrangement of the Foreign 
Office archives are of the greatest interest even outside Scandinavian 
historical circles. Of the less technical essays, two in particular might be 
mentioned as of general interest: Nils Ahnlund’s survey of the Copen- 
hagen newsletters giving information about the death of Charles XII 
and Erik Mogller’s essay on Blixen-Finecke as minister 1859-60. 
RAGNHILD HarTron. 


The volume of essays presented to the late Otto Becker, under the 
title Geschichtliche Krdafte und Entscheidungen (Wiesbaden: fF. Steiner 
Verlag, 1954), falls into two main parts. K. Jordan on the relations 
of Henry the Lion and Denmark, G. Carlsson on those between the 
Schmalkaldic League and Sweden, and the contributions of V. Pauls and 
O. Scheel on early phases of German-Danish conflict in Schleswig, all 
deal with topics with which Becker was concerned as professor in Kiel. 
Becker’s own work, on the other hand, had been concerned primarily 
with German history and international relations between 1848 and 1919, 
and the second group of essays falls within this well-charted field. H. 
Rossler describes the attitudes of different members of the Gagern 
family during the revolution of 1848, A. Scharff assesses the influence 
of foreign powers over the course of the same movement, and B. Siemers 
discusses the attitude of the U.S.A. towards German unification from 
1848 to 1871. W. Schiissler contributes some new evidence on the 
incident, first recounted by Acton, of Bismarck’s payments to Ludwig II 
of Bavaria, by which the latter was induced to sponsor the offer of the 
imperial crown to the Prussian king in 1871. H. Krausnick examines at 
length Bismarck’s Reinsurance Treaty, on which he passes a more 
favourable judgement than many recent historians have done, and O. 
Hauser follows the ups-and-downs of Anglo-Russian relations after the 
Convention of 1907; they offered, he suggests, many opportunities 
which German diplomacy failed to grasp. The same conclusion follows 
from E. Hdlzle’s examination of German-Russian-Japanese contacts 
during the first World War—an interesting and original contribution, 
in which hitherto unpublished documents are used. Five miscellaneous 
contributions complete the volume: F. Kleyser on Calvin and Hotman, 
M. Godhring on Mazarin’s policy towards Germany between 1653 and 
1658, F. Epstein on German military influence in the Argentine from 1900 
to 1940, some observations by F. Rérig on the role of the Middle Ages in 
German history, and a characteristic essay by the Swiss historian, Leonhard 
von Muralt, on the limits of power-politics. G. BARRACLOUGH. 
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Of the eight essays included in Studies in Social History (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1955), a tribute to G. M. Trevelyan, edited 
by J. H. Plumb, five, those by A. L. Rowse, W. G. Hoskins, Wallace 
Notestein, C. V. Wedgwood and G. S. R. Kitson Clark represent various 
facets of social history, proceeding from the Cornishman Roscarrock and 
his lives of the saints by way of Elizabethan Leicester, the Englishwoman 
as she appears 1580-1650 and comedy in the reign of Charles I to the 
romantic element 1830-50. The remaining three deal from varying 
points of view and in successive centuries with the aristocratic order 
as it emerges in various forms among that far from definable class, the 
gentry. H. J. Habakkuk considers the social and financial significance 
of the estate of Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham, and of the 
house he built, standing as he did midway between the old and the new 
landed gentry. J. H. Plumb continues in the eighteenth century with a 
comparison between the domestic life and expenditure of the two Wal- 
poles, the prudent homespun father and the brilliant extravagant son. 
Finally, N. G. Annan enters on what is almost entirely a new field of 
exploration in his examination of what he terms the intellectual aristocracy 
of the nineteenth century. It is only possible to select a few points in 
these essays, each of which in its own genre is a distinguished and most 
valuable contribution to the material necessary for the building up of a 
complete picture of the social structure as it manifests itself in successive 
epochs. It is important to notice that both Professor Habakkuk and 
Mr. Plumb in their detailed examination of the pecuniary resources of 
their respective subjects, whence derived, how spent, utter necessary 
warnings. Mr. Habakkuk reminds his readers not once but several 
times of the danger of drawing large conclusions or of generalizing from 
a single case. Mr. Plumb gives his warning in a different form when he 
points out what entirely false inferences have been drawn from the 
statement that Sir Robert Walpole left debts amounting to nearly £40,000. 
The manner in which a man’s finances in life or in death were computed 
and set forth even in the eighteenth century and still more so in earlier 
centuries can conceal many a pitfall. Walpole’s debts, and not his alone, 
were, to use modern terms, a debit account including incidentally a 
substantial number of legacies, set against a credit account which was 
amply sufficient to meet all liabilities with a very handsome surplus 
remaining. A cognate subject, that is, how borrowing was effected and 
why, is illuminated by Mr. Habakkuk’s skilful exposition of the use made 
by Nottingham of tallies and mortgages. Inevitably these essays provoke 
further questions. Was the distinction between capital and income, at 
all events in the modern sense, clear to the seventeenth-century mind ? 
From the formula used in many sets of accounts it would appear that it 
was not completely so. Again, neither of the writers indicates to what 
extent Nottingham or the Walpoles followed the practice, the growth 
of which can be perceived from at least the time of Nottingham onwards, 
of depositing cash in hand, perhaps only temporarily in hand, with the 
goldsmith who during the years covered by these two essays was turning 
into a banker. With the final essay, that by Mr. Annan, we come to a 
group of families, exercising not political or economic, but cultural 
influence, linked together by intermarriage and, taking form at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, continued to exercise that influence 
through their descendants 150 years later. Family grouping was of 
course no new thing. Mr. Annan instances the great whig cousinhood. 
But if this were a political group, it was also one with the connecting 
link of great estates. This was less the case with that other political 
clan, having Mr. Gladstone as their pivot, a typical Victorian family 
party who went so far as to coin a language, Glynnese, of their own. 
‘Mr. Annan’s intellectual aristocratic circle includes many more family 
connexions than does the Gladstonian. It is the number of names, each 
carrying its own distinction, which makes his thesis so remarkable and 
so absorbingly interesting. The question which he leaves, perforce, to 
be answered ‘ a century from now ’, is whether such a group will continue 
to maintain itself. The testing point must be whether a cousinhood 
whose influence is based on personalities can equate itself with one based 
on property which is heritable and is able to survive an interlude or even 
interludes of mediocrity. Guapys Scorr THOMSON. 


That the medieval chronicler wrote sub specie aeternitatis is of course 
not true. That such, on the other hand, has often been the attitude of 
historians from the seventeenth century onwards is one of the clear 
conclusions which emerge from Professor Pieter Geyl’s Use and Abuse 
of History (Yale University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956). In 
this short book Mr. Geyl surveys the main trends in modern historio- 
graphy, offers some sympathetic but critical observations on what has 
been termed Historismus and concludes with a reasoned case for the 
historian. There is much that is eminently wise and to the point in this 
attractive essay, and much that is quotable. ‘If the nineteenth century 
may be called the age of history, it is also the age in which history has 
been made . . . shamelessly to serve reaction or revolution’ (p. 44). 
*. . . here you have the decisive answer to Lessing, and to Sartre and 
Valéry as well: it is not the myths which are winning’ (p. 71). These 
must serve as examples of Mr. Geyl’s style. His book should be read 
by all historians, and not least by those, in schools and universities, who 
contemplate a long apprenticeship in the craft of which Mr. Geyl is a 
master. Denys Hay. 


The Critical Method in Historical Research and Writing (New York: 
Macmillan, 1955) by H. C. Hockett is a rewritten and expanded edition 
of that author’s Introduction to Research in American History published in 
1931. It is intended primarily as a handbook for students proceeding 
to the M.A. by dissertation. It draws a melancholy picture of the meagre 
content of ‘history’ at school and college in the United States, and it 
looks to the training afforded by the work to be done for the M.A. for 
an improvement in the quality of the teaching of history in the secondary 
schools. It envisages a student who will have done little more in history 
for his first degree than learn the contents of a textbook, and who will 
be expected, though he seldom achieves it, to complete his Master’s thesis 
in twelve months. To such a student there is really no counterpart in 
Great Britain, and most of the book is too elementary to be very useful 
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to those brought up on a different system and starting their training in 
research at a later stage. Part iii, which deals with the doctoral disserta- 
tion and should have been more appropriate, is almost entirely taken up 
with a sketch of the history of historical writing in the United States and 
some notes on the recent development of the study of business history 
and on the work done on the history of American participation in two 
world wars. It is odd to find in what is meant to be a model bibliography 
that Matthews and Pearce, American Diaries, is entered under ‘ Biblio- 
gtaphies for Regional and Local History’, ‘ California’, and Angle, A 
Shelf of Lincoln Books under ‘ New Jersey ’, because those were the States 
in which they were published. The second volume (index) of the Check- 
list referred to on page 120 has, in fact, never been issued. 
H. Haze BEttor. 


The essays which Professor August C. Krey has reprinted under the 
title History and the Social Web (Minnesota University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1955) have more unity than such collections usually have. 
This is not because they have a common theme. Part i contains a 
miscellany of papers of a consistently historical kind, notably on the 
First Crusade, the life of William of Tyre and Renaissance Florence; 
Part ii is directed towards more abstract themes, all concerned to analyse 
the activity of the historian. But these papers, disparate in time and 
subject, hang together because they express very vividly Mr. Krey’s 
pervading sense of interrelations between times and places, a sense he 
catches nicely in the phrase ‘ world-wide and time-deep’. The book is 
not ‘ scholarship’ in the normal sense—though the paper on William 
of Tyre falls into this category—but scholars may profit from browsing 
through this humane and sensible volume. Mr. Krey’s alert and well- 
stocked mind must make him an exceptionally lively teacher. He has 
the even rarer distinction of writing good prose. Denys Hay. 


Outstanding among the papers published in the Indian Historical 
Records Commission Proceedings, vol. xxx (New Delhi: Government 
Archives of India, 1954) are M. L. Gupta’s Chinese Frontier Gates ; Axel 
Linvald’s Records of Indian Interest in the Danish Archives ; Abdur Rashid’s 
Mirat-ul-Auza ; G. N. Salatore’s A Mission to the Western States of 
Rajasthan, 1831 ; and B. A. Salatore’s Forgotten Gujarati Brabman Banker, 
which draws attention to the extremely important part played by Indian 
bankers in financing the operations of the English East India Company. 
Vol. xxxi (sbid. 1955), with few exceptions, contains little of importance. 
V. G. Hatalkar (pp. 45-9) comments on Grant Duff’s inaccurate portrayal 
of St. Lubin as an adventurer and impostor. For this he has consulted 
the French archives. Unfortunately the article is too short and a mono- 
graph based on the French, Marathi, and English sources and also on 
St. Lubin’s private papers and diaries housed in the Vatican Library 
would be welcomed by students of Indian history. H. N. Mathur’s 
Education of European and Exrasian Children in India, 1860-1884; and L. P. 
Mathur’s Land Revenue Settlement Policy in North-West Provinces, 1801-1880 
could be expanded into useful monographs. C. C. Davigs. 
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In 1919 a small consultative body under the name of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission was created to advise the Government 
of India on the preservation, sorting, listing, and calendaring of the 
records in its keeping. As a result of these meetings much valuable 
material has been unearthed and many important selections from both 
official and private manuscript collections have been published. From 

920 it also became the practice at the annual conferences for scholars 
from all parts of India to discuss papers of historical importance. Students 
of Indian history will be grateful to Professor B. A. Salatore for his 
author and subject Index to Papers Read at the Indian Historical Records 
Commission Sessions, 1920-1956 (New Delhi: Government Archives of 
India, 1956). C. C. Davres. 


Mr. Justice J]. A. Ferguson, with the publication of his Bibliography of 
Australia, vol. iv, 1846-1850 (Sydney and London: Angus and Robertson, 
1955), completes his plan of compiling a list of ‘all printed matter . . . 
relating to Australia, wherever published, from 1784, when the Colony 
of New South Wales was first projected, to 1850’. The learned author— 
who includes nearly 200 pages of addenda, with a few corrigenda, to 
earlier volumes—believes he may claim that ‘no book, pamphlet, 
broadside, newspaper, magazine, or Government paper or report of any 
importance has now been omitted’. Students of Australian history will 
find in this volume, as in the others, not only a record of printed materials 
but also ‘an indication where one or more copies of each publication 
described may be found’. The items are arranged alphabetically by 
years (under author or title as may be appropriate) with a subject index 
of 66 pages to aid the researcher. Though rare items may yet be dis- 
covered, the work is unlikely ever to be superseded and will remain 
indispensable to libraries concerned with Australiana and to the serious 
student of any aspect of Australian history in the period covered. There 
are brief biographical and other notes to many of the more interesting 
items and occasional facsimiles of title-pages. Perhaps notes might 
have been desirable in a few cases (such as J. C. Byrne, T. F. Elliot and 
William Fitzherbert) where the writer’s career was outside Australia. On 
page 345 ‘ Petrie’ is surely a misprint for ‘ Petre’. A point of some in- 
terest is raised by item 5364. This was certainly not the only document 
confidentially printed for the British Cabinet in the years 1846-50 which 
related to Australia. It is merely the only one accessible there. Should 
it not rather be treated as a manuscript? And were such documents not 
‘Cabinet minutes ’ in the sense of memoranda circulated to the Cabinet 
by Earl Grey rather than ‘ minutes of Cabinet’ as Mr. Justice Ferguson 
calls them? It may be necessary to consider such small points but they 
do not, of course, affect the value of Mr. Justice Ferguson’s laborious 
and scholarly work. W. P. Morr. 


Although it is nowhere clearly stated in Professor Hugh Talmage 
Lefler’s A Guide to the Study and Reading of North Carolina History (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for University of North Carolina Press, 1955) 
this ninety-page handbook supplements the bibliographical sections of 
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Lefler and Newsome’s North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1954). In many 
places it follows the original wording of this standard history; but the 
Guide expands the chapter bibliographies, gives them topical summaries 
and adds a general select list of books and articles on North Carolina 
history, rosters of soldiers from the state who have served in its various 
wars, and select bibliographies of North Carolina folklore, literature, 
and town and county history. Though there are surprising omissions 
(e.g. Woodmason’s writings in The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the 
Revolution, Chapel Hill, 1953; the provocative Negro Slave Songs in the 
United States, American Historical Association, 1953, by North Carolina’s 
own Negro historian, Dr. Miles Mark Fisher) the Gwide is comprehensive 
and consultable, in spite of its lack of an index. For the specialist, it is 
somewhat circumscribed because it is designed mainly for college students 
and general readers—hence the extremely brief references to manuscript 
sources. Nevertheless, specialists will also find much of value in this 
useful compilation, not merely on North Carolina but on the history of 
the South in general. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


In 1952 Dr. Felix Hull produced a Guwide to the Berkshire Record Office 
in which he drew attention to the county’s valuable collection of inclosure 
maps and awards. His successor as county archivist, Mr. Peter Walne, 
has now edited A Catalogue of Inclosure Maps in the Berkshire Record Office 
(Reading: Berkshire County Council, 1955). These records are amongst 
the most important of all for the parish historian, and of course for the 
student of agrarian history in general; and Berkshire possesses an 
unusually good collection. Over 150 maps are listed, with a brief 
description of each, giving place, date, scale and size of map, and some 
details about the kind of information shown. In some instances the 
map shows the pre-inclosure strips and is doubly valuable, as for example 
at Appleton (1831). This map gives also the field, furlong, and road 
names, and shows the manor-house as still completely moated. Not all 
the maps are as informative as this. The earliest surviving map appears 
to be that of Eling Common (1778) and the latest a portion of Steventon 
parish (1883). There is a useful Introduction on Berkshire inclosure 
records in general, including a note on commissioners’ minutes—a rare 
type of document to survive. Berkshire possesses no fewer than eight 
sets of such minutes. Historians, both general and local, will be grateful 
to the County Council for making this useful little guide available at the 
moderate price of half a crown post-free. W. G. Hoskins. 


To the lists of summary catalogues of Belgian archives already noted 
in this Review ! may now be added three others, viz.: Archives Générales 
du Royaume: Inventaire des archives de la Jointe des terres contestées, 
ed. E. Hélin, J. Grauwels, M.-R. Thielemans (Brussels, 1952); Archives 
de l’ Etat a Namur : Inventaire des archives de la famille de Meldeman de 
Bouré, ed. Cécile Lefevre (Brussels, 1953); Archives de Etat a Mons: 


1 Ante, Ixv. 565 ; lxviii. 498. 
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Inventaire des archives des familles de Knyff de Gontroeul et de la Roche, 
ed. Marie-Rose Thielemans (Brussels, 1954). Of these the first preserves 
the papers of the organization set up by Marie Elizabeth, governor of 
the Low Countries from 1725-41 and continued until 1794. The 
documents stretch back into the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and the whole collection is (wisely) arranged as it stood at the close of 
the Austrian régime. The archives of the family of Meldeman de Bouré 
run from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries and include a large 
collection of private correspondence. The destruction of the larger part 
of the archives at Mons in 1940 has greatly increased the interest and 
importance of the Knyff and de la Roche collections which are here listed 
in unusual detail. All three lists have adequate Introductions and are 
rounded off by indexes of persons and places. V. H. GALBRAITH. 


CORRIGENDUM 


We regret that the volume Aangliyskaya Burzhuaznaya Revolyutziya 
XVII Veka, reviewed ante, \xxi. 458, was wrongly described as edited 
by Academician E. A. Kosminsky. It was edited by Academician 
E. A. Kosminsky and Prof. Y. A. Levitsky. 
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